6 ALL who  possegs 
rights should have the. 
portunity to aequire the f 
which will make their share in } 
government a blessing and not @ 
danger. —Ulysses S. Grant, — 
President of the United ‘States, 
1869-1897 » 
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~ Power toControl || Upturn In Trade and Industry  \Tariff Amendment Effect of Dry Law Praised 


* 


By Adherents at House Hearing | To Hold Half of s 
Bank Resources” 


Governor of Federal Reserve | 
Board Tells Committee of — 








Cotton and Grain, /xpected, Labor Bureau Says Assessing Taxon 
Markets Sought)? Oil Is Rejected 


Secretary Hyde Advotates | Senator Thomas Criticizes 
Change ‘in Standards of| Treatment of Representa- 


loyment Service Finds Reports Show Recession in| 
February But Notes Indications of Improvement 
In Labor Situation During Spring 


+ 

‘|| Letter of William H. Taft 
Read; Salvation Army 
Claims Improvement — 





Abnormal Warmth 
Aids Farm Work 


WY, 
Fruit in Many Sections Is 














1930 in construction by public utility 





USINESS and industry appear to be Horace Taft, head of the Taft School 





ss ; ait a ies, hich buildi ; t Watertown, Conn.; Josephus Daniels, se 
Deliverable Grains. and consolidating January progress for companies and for highway building tives of Industry by Lobby of Raleigh, N. C., former pectulens of Growth of Branch, Chain ; 

J . an expected upturn in employment | “by various units of government. The . Too Far Advanced ¢ the Navy ash editor oF the Raleigh News fi * 
Stronger Legislation during the Spring months, says the | estimates for activities of the former Subcommittee : and Observer; Col. William §. Jenkins, And Group Operations v3 








class aggregate “the hugé sum of $3,- 
250,000,000,” and for the latter in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000,000. These under- 
takings should materially decrease the 
volume of unemployment apparent at 
the close of February, it was stated. 

The statement of the Employment 
Service, with details by States, will 
be ‘found in full text on page 10. 


monthly bulletin of the United States 
Employment Seryice, made public Mar. 
19 by the Department of Labor. | 
All reports, says the statement, in-. 
dicate that industry made no substan- 
tial gain in February, and in some 
branches a slight recession was noted. 
Outstanding promises for the future 
were noted in expanded programs for 


Air Routes Rapidly. ‘Comprehensive tudy 
Being Equipped With | Of Statie and Fading 
Radio Signal Systems In Radio Is Planned 


Bureau of Standards to 
Broaden Operations in 
Conducting Tests of In- 
terference Phenomena 





secretary of the Salvation Army; and 
William S. Bennet, of Chicago, former 
Representative from New York and now 
lan officer of the Edward Hines as$oci- 
ated lumber interests, testified in favor 
of prohibition before the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary Mar. 19. 

Mr. Taft read a ietter from his brother, 
the late William Howard Taft, former 
Chief Justice of the United States, which 
said that while habits in congested’ sec- 
tions of the United States “cannot be 
changed overnight or in 10 years,” the 
“moderate wets” will reach “a conscious- 
nés§ in favor of prohibition enforce- 
ment.” This letter, dated Nov. 21, 1928, 


Y warm weather 

of the past week caused Spring 
farm work to advance rapidly in 
most sections of the country, ac- 
cording to the weekly weather and 
crop. bulletin issued Mar. 19 by the 
Weather Bureau. 

The general summary of the bul- 
letin will be found in full text on 
page 5. 

Vegetation advanced rapidly dur- 
ing the week and fruit trees are 
too forward for safety in many 
sections. The warmth favored 
livestock in the great western graz- 
ing sections, especially young 
lambs and lambing. 
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Hearings Defended | 
By Senator Walsh 


Proposal Would Have Fixed 
Duty of $1 Per Barrel; Vote 
Against Levy Is 38 to 29 
After Debate 

The Senate on Mar. 19 rejected an 

amefidment to the tariff bill. (H. R. 2667) 

proposed, by Sewator Thomas (Dem.), of 

Oklahoma, to place a duty of $1 per 


barrel on oil. The vote for rejection 
was 38 29. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
The action of the Senate came during 


night session after an extended ishas, Storage of Products Inequality of Farm 
during which Senator Thomas criticized | ‘ * 
Of Farm Near Point | Taxation Blamed on | 


action of the judiciary subcommittee in- | 
Of Use Is Advocated| . Faulty Assessments 


vestigating lobbying activities for what} 

he’ termed its unfair treatment of rep-| 

resentatives of independent oil producers | 
while in Washington. | 

Quick and Economical Ship-| Agrichlture Economist Says 

ments to Consuming Cen-| Farmers Are Now Paying 

ters Are Urged by Mr. Me-| 18 to 31 Per Cent of In- 

Kelvie, of Farm Board «ome in Direct Taxes 


*\Need for Exchanges 


Has No Suggestions 
Stressed in Report 


For Change in Laws | 











Mr. Young Believes Increase in 
This Type of Banking Shows — 
There Exists Sound Reasons © 
For Methods Pursued ; 


More than one-half of the total -bank- > 
ing resources of the country, meas 
in terms of loans and investments, 
held by branch, chain and group systems — 
at the end of 1929, according to a state~ — 
ment of Roy A. Young, governor of the i 
Federal Reserve Board, Mar. 19, during © 
the course of the hearing on branch, ~ 


Reply to Senate Does Not Favor 
Closing of. Commodity Mar- | 
kets But Requests Power to) 
Review Rulings | 


Change in the standards of grain de- 
liverable .on the futures market, and 
strengthening the regulatory powers of 
the grain futures and cotton futures acts, 
were recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde in a mes- 
ange to the Senate Mar. 19. 

¢ communication came as a reply to 

a resolution (S. Res. 218) requesting the 

retary to offer recommendations to 

offset the depression in the cotton and 

wheat markets, introduced Feb. 26 by 
Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama. 


No Supervision Granted 

The Secretary pointed out that there 
is“no agency’ authorized to review the | 5 gat 
rules téd by the exchanges from| When the airways division of the: De- 
time to time, either in the interest of partment of Commerce completes its 
the. consumer or the producer. radio communication system along the 

Mr. Hyde declared in his message airways, an aviator will always be within 
that the ‘exchanges serve a useful and | Sak, tion’ Git ‘aiden: Akus ‘ementie 
necessary purpose, and that they should | eerie © : ae made available, Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief 
be retained. creasing safety in flying and virtually |r the radio section, declared orally 

The message follows in’full text: preventing him from becoming lost, ac-| Mar, 19. 

T-have the honor to reply to the re-/ cording to a statement made orally Mar.! A bill, carrying an appropriation of | 
quest contained in Senate Res. 218,/ 19 by C. I. Stanton, airway engineer of | $147,000 for the construction of a new | 
| field station suitable for these expanded 


which reads as follows: 
| the Department. investigations, was favorably reported 


“Whereas it is alleged that the price . ¢ 
of cotton and wheat is now being greatly; Mr. Stanton pointed out that the sig-| Mar. 19 by the House Committee on Pub- 
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| Program. of Commerce De- 
partment Foreseen as Im- 
portant Factor in Safety 
Of Fliers and Passengers 


Currency. Governor Young introd 


the status of the three systems of 
ing as‘of Dec. 31, 1929, which had 
prepared under the direction ‘of the Bo: 
and of E. L. Smead, chief of the’ 
of bank operations. ; e 
At the end of 1929 there were in 
ation in the United States, Go 
Young stated, 24,645 banks and r 
branches, a total of 28,192 banking of-— 
fices. Of these, 6,353 banks and branches 
belonged to branch systems, tae, ‘ 2 
group systems, or both, leaving as, ae 
pendent unit banks 21,839 bankin 
tutions which had no branches vh 
were not in any way connected with ¢ 
or group systems. 
The total loans and investments. 
banks in the United States on Dee. 


The amendment introduced by Senator 
Thomas Mar. 19, will be found in full 
text on page 11. 

Mr. Thomas’ remarks about the lobby | 
investigators to the effect that the Com- 
mittee was unfair and had exceeded its | 
authority, brought a denial from Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, a member 
of the Committee and acting minority | 
leader. | 


The amendment seeking a tariff on oil 
was the first to be called up after con- 
sideration of items on which second 
votes had been reserved, On the motion, 
of. Senator Harrison. (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, the Senate agreed to limit debate 














More intensive study of radio interfer- 
ence phenomena, such as static and fad- 
| ing, and a general broadening of its oper- 
jations with respect to the services to 
radio, is planned by the Bureau:of Stand- 
ards as soon as the necessary funds are 












Agricultural products should be stored| Improved assessment, with jurisdiction | 
as near as possible to the point of proe- | hy } r units of government, is recom- | 
essing or consumption so that they may | mended to remove inequalities in. the | 
be shipped most quickly and economically | $900,000,000 of taxes paid directly by 
to market, in the opinion of the Federal | farmers, according to a statement of the 
Farm Board, Samuel R. McKelvie stated | Buream of Agricultural Economics,, made 
in a-statement embodying the substance} publie. Mar. 19 by the Department of | 


31, 


x 
£ 

a 
oad 





depressed by harmful speculation on the | nals of a station could always be heard ;lic Buildings. An identical measure now | on individual amendments to 10 minutes, of his speeches since he has been a mem- iewlture.. The stgtement follows in 1929, according to the “Of thie $30 000e 
cotton and grain exchanges; and ; is position, | is pending in the Senate. The legislation | with the exception of oil, lumber, silver | ber of the Board and blic b : | gated $58,500,000,000. Of this eg 
“Whereas said harmful speculation has | ee ae ween eee oe eee ae 7 how Aaa oe es land an amendment by Senator Norris | po; e Board and made public by the | full text 000,000 was held by banks in % 







{ would authorize the purchase of a site of 
not more than 200 acres in the vicinity 
|of Washington, and for the purchase of 
the necessary additional apparatus. 


Direct taxes paid by farmers now 


hchai 
eae chain or group systems, 
\nual 


to more than $900,000,000 an- | r 
of which approximately 84 per | ° Chase Merger Size Visualized 
explained by Gove Yo 


paid through general prop-|_ It was 
ing, to Wt y oombs, ‘ - the ; 
ral eee ‘in a report of | Ei in kystemé, the large 
study of taxation on farm property just | York City banks that operate branches, 
pee y the Bureau of Agricultural | He pointed otit, in answer to a question 
Economies. Department of Agriculture. | from Representative Fenn (Rep.}, of 
Report Is Exhaustive | Wethersfield, Conn., that one such New 
_The report contains an analysis of the York City bank, if the present negotia-— 
kinds of taxes paid by farmers, of trends | tions for a merger of the Chase a 
in farm taxation, of taxes and agricul- | Bank, the Equitable Trust Company a 
tural income from various types of farm | the Interstate Trust Company were suc- 
tenure, of farm assessments and farm | cessful, would be in possession of a 
values, and of the incidence and effects of | greater aggregate of resources than were 
farm taxes. Mr. Coombs believes that | held by all the member banks in some 
the period of rapid rise of farm taxes has | of the Federal reserve districts. 
passed and that any increase in the im- 


providing teassurance for himself and (Rep.), of Nebraska, which would re | oer on Mar. 19. 


his passengers in the event that he is 
operating a transport or passenger 


“Reso ;_| plane. The pilot will always have com- 
cu a icoaer peer ent | plete re orts of weather along his route 
-yaHne Behata such recommendation as he | ®nd at the eifportsfrom which he ‘is re- 
sees fit to make, even to the extent of | “°!V"& signals, he stated. 

temporarily closing said exchanges.” Aids the Air Mail 
T Play Important Part | The radio stations, beacons, and other 
«The cotton and grain exchanges play @ | equipment which are now installed along 
Pecensary aad important part in the sale th. girways have been large factors in 
oat tae of these great staple jinging about the degree of safety in 
a ied enced ene. f the law of | 2iZ, mail flying now prevailing, he said, 
er the tree operation of the law of | and the service has also been a great aid 


supply and demand, the price of the com- to the transport operator. The fact that 
iendities reflected the balance between | thi; has netatal o eras importance to 


available supply against the ef:ctive de- | the air mail flyer especially is borne out 


beaten the price of cotton and wheat 
own below the cost of production: 
Therefore be it | 
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. : -.| Grain at present, he explained, has 
move all import, dution where there 8 been shipped to points where it should 
Expansion N [Conti on Page 12, Column. 6.) Lee have been age ebgre ea 
adio’s rapid iat: hath BE Dellin: |" wees x. rt wheat = ae Tf wheat, ; 
ger, has made necessary the expansion l nd 1 . | example, is held at diversion points for | 
of activities of the Bureau ju its efforts Mary a P annin? | sale, it will be.in.a better competitive | 
te ovaive neat st eating interference | position, se waa 3 bg aaa 
© reception and of offering to stations : olicy Not Permanen | 
aedere which will - in their 9 Employment Study The Board’s loan policy thus far must | 
erations. The new facilities. would re- ! |not be regarded as permanent, but may 
lace shone Row someneere seeieeeiaes ie | beeennaee hans yg awe peprintes 
suburbe of Washington, “racks in the | Baltimore Said to Have Little or. not made directly to Singieesiten, 
wa, Deliager out the Bureau recently] Unemployment as Con. it through the Farmers National Grin 
mary standard of frequency” with which pared to Other Cities | “The grower agrees to. market his 


mand, These exchanges offer an easy 





and rapid method for the expression of 
the mass opinion of both buyers and sell- 
evs of the commodity. . 
They furnish another great advantage 
in that a public price is determined dur- 
ing every hour of the trading day against 
‘which both producer and«consumer can 
check any offers they receive. 
There is equal need for the purchase 


| by the Post Office Department’s policy in 
| waiting until the equipment is installed 
| before starting an air. mail route, In 
|}some cases, he said, the contract is 
| awarded to the operator but it is not put 
|into effect until the airway has been 
| equipped for night flying. 

The equipped airways have made it 
possible to decrease the number of in- 


stations in the entire range of the radio 
spectrum from 10 kilocyeles to 23,000 ki- 
locyeles can measure their frequencies, to 
ascertain whether or not they are on 
their prescribed wave. With a transmit- 
ter of 20,000 watts output, these stand- 
|ard frequency transmissions may he sent 
os ae high and low frequencies, he de- 
clared, 


State of Maryland: 
Baltimore, Mar. 19. 


The City of Baltimore seems to be 
more fortunate than some other large 
cities in the matter of unemployment, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
State commissioner of labor and statis- 


grain through his cooperative on three 
| options; namely, (1) for cash on the 
‘dey of delivery at the local elevator; (2) | 
to be stored and an ample advance made 
on the storage ticket; (3) to be pooled 
and an advance made with’ subsequent 
| payments as the grain is sold during the 
marketing year. 


rate. 


mediate future will be at a less rapid 
He says: 

“The rate of increase of State and 
local taxes will be less than it’ has been, 
but no general reduction in farm taxes 
is likely to come from*a decrease in 
total expenditures. It may come either 
through new methods of financing cer- 


The Federal Reserve Board is not pre- — 
pared at this time, according to Governor ~ 


| Young, to make any recommendation 


to Congress relative to branch, chain — 
and group banking. They prefer to” 
have the benefit’ of the record and re- 
sults of the Committée investigation, and — 
the study which they are conducting” 
independently, before reaching a de-— 


“Cash grain will be sold inthe com- 
petitive market; stored grain will be held 
subject to the call of the grower and 
| will not be sold until he so orders; pooled 
grain will be sold according to the best | 
judgment of the central sales agency.” 

Options Would Be Illegal 

“Tt should be illegal to sell or in any 
way deal in grain under option (2) un- 
text: | til the grower exercises his option,” de- 

The results of the recent unemploy-|clared Mr. McKelvie. “In other words, 
ment census would seem to substantiate | when the grower sells his grain or per- 
the opinion that has been more.or less | mits any. one else to do it for him and 
sobre: ent herexthat Baltimore is at least | th 


en buys the futures, he is gambling. 
more fortunate in the present unemploy- | 


tics, J. Knox Insley, in connection with a 
recent unemployment census. 


The loss of ground by unskilled: labor 
and the manufacturing industries was at 
least partially offset by a gain by most 
of the building trades, the commissioner 
says, but recent loss in value of building | 
contracts awarded has sounded a note of | 
warning. The statement follows in full 


tain governmental expenditures, such as 
more State support for the schools, or 
through the introduction of new sources 


Benefits Are Expected 

This transmitter, he declated, “would 
be operated continuously, d* thus be 
available at all time to all stations. It is 
believed, he declared, that with such a 
standard available, broadcasting stations 
now experimenting with synchronization, 
or the operation of more than one sta- 
tion on the same wave-length without 
ruinous heterodyne interference, would 
be directly Benefited. 

Moreover, Dr. Dellinger said, the ex- 
periments with television and visual 
broadcastings would be directly bene- 
4 . fited by use of the new facilities. Visual 
range finders.in use and 28 are being| broadcasting has as one of its primary 
constructed. ; problems the synchronization .of the 

The exact time when the entire net-| transmitting apparatus with the receiv- 
work of airways will be completed is un-| ing, so that a radio “looker” may have 
certain, he sdid, depending largely on the| his set adjusted to receive precisely the 
amount of money made available and the| same light impulses as’ those transmit- 
number of routes which will be required. | ted, and which form the image received. 
The object of the division, it was said, is| At present, he declared, television ex- 
to install a network which will afford the| Perimenters are not provided with any 
most direct routes between the important 
cities and sections of the country. 


cision. Personally, the governor ex-— 
plained. he is in agreement with John W. — 
Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, im ~ 
of local revenues to supplement the gen- his recommendation that the nati t 
eral property tax. _  |bank act be liberalized by permitting’ 
Mr. Coombs says that taxes are taking | national banks to establish and maitie 
abaut 30 per cent of the net-rent o* farm | tain branches in trade areas. Ry 
real estate, and that an examination of Natural Trade Area Favored 
the results of studies of the returns on| Governor Young stated that he had 
farm property and on owners’ manag- | given consideration to various proposals — 
erial abilities indicates that, on farms | for branches within a county, State, Feds 
operated by their owners, taxes in the/| eral reserve district, radius of 100 miles 
past six years have amounted to from/|or other arbitrary distance, and that he 
18% to 31 per cent of such returns. had concluded the natural trade area was” 
In 1924 taxes were reported to have! the most logical solution. The determi-— 
taken on the average 1 1-5 per cent of| nation of the trade area, he stated, 
the value of the farm real estate of the | should be left to administrative discretion — 
country. The slight increase in farm tax- | rather than being fixed in legislation, be- 
ation since that year and the decline in 
the value of farm real estate had, by 
1927, in Mr. Coombs’ opinion, probably 
increased this to 1 1-8 per cent of the | 
value of farm property. | 


Faulty Assessments Cited 


Discussing various proposed types of | 
tax reform Mr. Coombs believes that | 


“improvement in the administration of | : : 
local farm taxes must be centered around | January Exports Increase Over 
Same Month Last Year 


the problem of assessment, because it 
bea Tae aad Sas tants, agomnare 
is the cause of much of the inequalit : ; 
of taxes among farmers, In Seay States ovat eee Sor ne ee! 
the assessing districts are too small to in January, when a gain of $2,006,286. 
in value of exports over the corres 
ing month last year was recorded, the 

chief of the electrical equipment division, 
M. T. Jones, Department of Commerce, 
stated orally, Mar. 19. Total shipments” 
during the month were valued at $12,= 
724,353. fa 

According to Mr. Jones, many of ‘the’ 
increases were in the lighter equip 
class, such as radio apparatus, telep 
parts, washing machines and tel 
equipment. However, substantial g: 
also were made in exports of genera= 
tors, steam turbine generator sets, 
transforming and converting apparati 
some types of transmission and di : 
tion apparatus, 1.to 200 horsepower 
| onary, motors and accessories and pal 
from the same well, the commission | for, motors. ; ug 
is directed by the bill to hold that Shipments of electrical refrigerators: 
such excess production of gas is un- |for January, 1929, amounted to $ 
reasonable waste and, in its discretion, | 333, an increase of $228,829 over 
the: commission may so hold even | Same month last year, ectric hous 
though such gas may be at the time | hold refrigerators accounted dor the bullg 
used for the generation of heat, light | of refrigerator abipaena and dui 
or power or for any other industrial | J@nuary the United Kingdom and E 
purpose. ine took ms arenes quantities of the 

If the waste of be found by the | Sets, expor e countries totalin 
commission to Lay Guseabdeables the | $147,999 and $137,104 ave 
commission is directed to issue an or- | Australia, Argentina, Union ox 
der providing for the extent of cur- | Africa and Venezuela were of 
tailment. purchasers of American ref: 

Foreign shipments of e 
machines: amounted to $185 


terrupted flights, due to lack of weather 
information, uncertainty of position and 
other factors, it was stated. 


and sale of commodities to be delivered 
in the future. The total available supply 
of a cemmodity can not be delivered at | 
once, nor can it be processed, manufac- | 
tured or consumed within the narrow 
period in which -it comes on the market. | 

Consequently, at these commodity ex- | 
changes, great future markets have been 
developed. The futures market is used | 
by millers and dealers very much as other 
merchants use insurance. 

By the purchase or sale of futures, 
they cover present transactions by hedg- 
ing, which protects them from violent 
fluctuations in the price. 

Smaller Margins Permitted 

Not only do futures markets afford 
valuable insurance against undue fluctu- 
ations in price, but /they enable millers, 
sealers and exporters to conduct, their 
businesses on a smaller margin of profit 
“than would otherwise be necessary to 
protect themselves against risk. © 

e facilities should be retained. 

There are, however, some changes which 

should be made in the interest of the 

roducer, the consumer, and the dealer 

ho wish to make constructive use of 
these facilities. 

*,. For instance, one important particular 
in which betterment may occur is in the 
matter of deliverable grades. In Chicago, 
the buyer who desires delivery of wheat 
ee may -be compelled to accept 

7 different grades, or a combination of 

17 grades, at different warehouses and at 








Ten Beacons Operating 


The division has lighted-12,000 miles 
of airways and at present plans a total 
of 14,500 miles. Ten radio beacons are 
now in operation and 26 more are being 
built, he said. The total mileage covered 
by teletype machines, used for the trans- 
| mission of weather information, is, 5,600, 
Mr. Stanton said. There are 34 commu- 
nication and broadcasting stations and 
18 are being built. Also there are 9 





“Chances are he will have spent the 
ment crisis, which the United States is | money before the option matures and will 
admittedly facing, than some of our other | not be in a position to protect his option. 
larger cities, if the reports which are|So long as the farmer owns the actual 
reaching us may be accepted as valid re-| grain, he may legitimately hedge it i 
flections of actual conditions. | future delivery, but when he lets go o 
In each of three successive years, how-| the grain he had better let go of his 
ever, a canvass made in February has , interest in it. 
revealed in Baltimore between 13,000 and| To help our farmers, we can and should 
15,500 persons who are usually gainfully | e@t more of the things produced in this | 
employed but who, at the time of the | Country, according to Mr. McKelvie, He 
enumeration, were entirely without em- | Pointed out that if we were consuming 
ployment of any kind and seeking work, | 85 much wheat per capita as in 1910, our 
Analysis of the individual reports has Surplus would be reduced by 100,000,000 ' 
indicated that most of these men and | bushels. | 


1, k| . “Whether the price to the farmer is| 
Wouten ‘whl enw rock See went to, Werk | os a: bushel or O1.85. a bushel dosen't 


make one-thousandth of a cent difference 
to the consumer of a loaf of bread in the 








[Continued on Page 12, Colwv x 4.) 7 
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Gain in Foreign Sales 


Of Electric Equipment 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Appeal Filed In Supreme Court 
Says 18th Amendment Is Illegal 


Petition Claims Two-thirds 
Of House Membership 
Did Not Approve 


| Charging dint two-thirds of the House 
| of Representatives did}not vote to sub- 
| mit-the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
| Constitution to the people, as prescribed 
in Article V of the Constitution, a peti- 
tion for certiorari filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States asks that 
court to hold the Amendment invalid. 
The petitioners “realize that’ in order 
to maintain their contention it will be 
necessary for the Supre Court to re- 
verse its decision in the flational prohi- 
bition cases (State of Rhode Island v. 
Palmer, Attorney General, 253 U. S. 
350), but even the Supreme Court has 
often reversed itself,” the petition states. 
The petition, Um under the title 




















{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 











Missouri Pacific 
Seeking Bond Issue 


Railroad to ‘Use Proceeds ‘in 


Reimbursing Treasury 
ee 









[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 














Merger of Diverse 
Utilities Proposed 
r vyv 
Indiana Studies Petition of 


Insull Interests 


v 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Mar. 19. 
EARINGS have been resumed 
by the public service commis- 
sion upon the application of Insull 
utilities for permisison to merge 
interurban transportation, electric, 
\gas, water and ice companies serv- 
ing 280 cities and towns in 42 

Indiana counties. 

Evidence was submitted by ‘the 
petitioners tending te show t 
the electric lines of the Centra 
Indiana Power Company and the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & East- 
ern Railway intersect at various 

ints so that power can be and is 
interchanged. 

The attorney general, James M. 
Ogden, some time ago held that 


¥ {Continued on Page 12, Column 2.) 


Aero Liability Bill 
Vetoed in New York 


Would Remove Responsibility 
Of Operator, Says Governor, 





‘Conservation of Gas in P wiain 
By State Supervision Proposed 





















































Authority to issue and sell $25,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, series H, was-8ought by 
the Missouri Pacific Railroa@ on Mar. 
19, in an application filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. in Fi- 
mance Docket No. 8147. 

Proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
will be used by the carrier to reimburse 
its treasury in part for moneys. expended 
from income, or for other moneys in its 
treasury, as not yet capitalized, and to 
purchase equipment at the estimated cost 
of $9,563,718. } 

The bonds will be sold to Kuhn, Loeb | 
& Company at 97% per cent of their | 
principal amount and accrued interest. 
~ Iw further expla nm of the proposed 
issue, the Missouri Pacific’s application 
declared: — 














‘Bill Introduced in Legislature to Provide Regulation of | 
Drilling and Operation of Oil hnd Gas Wells 
To Prevent Wasteful Depletion 
























State of New York: 
4 Albany, Mar. 19. 
-| Governor Roosevelt has vetoed a bill 
re by the legislature in relation to 

jury to persons and damages to prop- 
‘erty arising from the. use of airports and 
aircraft. 

The bill provided that the owner, pro- | 
rietor or lessee of an airport or landing | 
eld should not be liable to the owner, 
proprietor, operator or passengers of an 
aircraft for injuries to persons or prop- 
erty, and the owner, proprietor or opera- 
ad of an aircraft enon d aes re 
to . gers, unless such ‘injuries 
Sooisld have resulted from the negligence 
of -_ owner, proprietor, lessee or 
rator. 


: State of Texas: Austin, Mar. 19. ? 
A BILL to provide for the conserva- 
tion and control of natural gas 
has been jntroduced in the legis]#ture 
by Representative Tillotson. 
_ The bill (H. 140) confers jurisdic- 
tion upon the State railroad commis- 
sion and charges the chief supervisor 
of the oil and gas division of the 
commission with enforcement of the 
provisions of the proposed act, under 
supervision of the commission. 
It is provided that the drilling, com- 
pletion and operation of oil and gas 
wells’ shall be supervised so as to- 
prevent waste and'to prevent the nat- 
ural gas reserves of the State from, 
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of Jebbia et al, v.. United States, No.. ris 
735, follows a ¢onviction for an 

illegal sale of liquor. The petition a 
contains an objection that the evidence 
before the trial court, tending to show 
one sale of liquor to an officer at his 
solicitation, on a public highway, is ‘not 
an offense contemplated by the so-called 
Jones-Stalker Act. 




















3 \ y 
“The Commission by \its order dated 
Noy. 14, 1928, in Finance Docket No. 7171, | 
authorized the applicant, among other 
things, to ‘procure the authentication and | 
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The bill includes an’ emergency 


clause on the ground, as stated in the 



























































“The bill takes away from the owner, the commission is without power The language of Article V is as fol-| delivery of $5,000,000 of its first and re-| unnec teful d ion. ; ; an increase of 149. H 
prietor or lessee of an airport or to authorize the merger of unlike lows: “The Cong whenever two-| funding fportaane 5 per cent gold bonds, If it shell eee a aoe ee Steet saci Gaptined ada has been ae cea nark 
ining field or aircraft liability for neg- utilities and those not serving the ||thirds of both Hi shall: deem  it| series Gnd to pledge and repledge from| produced from any oil well in quan- | on account of waste and that there |sequence. However, Mr, | 
of their employes,” the governor|| s@mé communities. (1 Pee tee a4 6! 252 eer ener , | tities exceeding a reasonable propor- | is no adequate law to control or limit ' 
n his veto {Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] ‘| (Contin Page 10, Column 1.) “the ; oil such waste, _.. ~ fo. 
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y Is Traced 
Shentois Testifies Con- 
ug Stock Account 
With Brokerage Firm in 
New York City 
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New York brokers, in which Claudius 
. Huston, chairman of the Republican 
1 Committee and former president 











‘sociation, entered the $36,100 contributed 
from the Union Carbide Company to the 
improvement association was a regular 
stock account, it was testified Mar. 19 
before the Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee investigating lobbying by Charles A. 
ickl, a member of the firm. 
‘Mr. Krickl testified that the two checks 
of $22,000 and $14,100 had been entered 
in se te accounts by W. E. Moore, 
who, Mr. Huston testified, served as an 
agent for Mr. Huston. Stock was pur- 
chased with the $14,100 account u as 
&@ marginal account, resulting in a profit 
of $526, Mr. Krickl stated.: He said.that 
he could not state whether purchases of 
a stock had been made with the $22,000 
entry, though this had been made in one 
of Mr. Moore’s regular running accounts. 
Questioned by Mr. Walsh 
Questioned later by Senator Walsh 
‘(Dem.), of Montana, as to whether the 
$22,000 went into the account for the 
purpose of purchasing stocks later to be 
sold, Mr. Huston stated that it was 
placed in the account for whatever pur- 
poses other funds had been deposited 
re for. 
_ Mr. Huston presented the Committee 
_ with checks showing payments in vary- 
_*ing amounts to J. W. Worthington, of 
_the improvement association, totaling 
; oat He previously had testified be- 
. the committee that this contribu- 
' tion had been made to him personally 
to be transmitted to the Tennessee River 
provement Association for its use in 
support of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany bid for Muscle Shoals. 
“Do you do a banking business?” 
asked Senator Walsh. 
a “No, not allowed by law,” replied Mr. 
| Krickl. 
cat Mr. Krick! presented the committee 
with the original ledger records in which 
evidence of transactions in question was 
entered, explaining that the record of 
checks entered was the only record kept 
by the company. He presented the com- 
mittee also checks drawn on the account. 
“The checks in no way indicate for | 
what purpose they were drawn?” ques-| 
tioned Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis-| 
consin. Mr. Krickl said that they did 
not and that-he did not know for what 
purposes the money was drawn. 
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Senator Caraway inquired whether the| 


W. E. Moore account was “what is called 
@ marginal account.” The witness said | 
it was. Senator Blaine asked if the 
checks drawn were against the $36,100 
fund deposited in the form of two checks 
from. the Union Carbide Company. Mr. 
Krickl explained that they were drawn 
against the account in which the checks | 
were entered but that he could not iden- 
tify whether they were drawn against 
the specific amount of money. 


Profits Are Shown 


“Were these two checks entered in the | 
Same account?” asked Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama. The witness’ 
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The Senate 
THE SENATE met at 11 a, m., Mar. + 










stated that they were entered in two 
eccounts, the $22,000 check in an ac- 
count to W. E. Moore, No. 150, and the 
$14,100 check in another account to Mr. 
Moore, No. 1000. Mr. Moore maintains 
séveral accounts with his firm, said the 
witness. Other entries were made in the 
No. 150 account besides the $22,000 check 
as it is a running account, but the only 
entry in the No. 1000 account was the 
$14,100 check, Mr. Krickl testified. 


Senator Black interrogated the witness | 
as to records of purchases and sales of 
stock entered in connection with the No. 
1000 account, showing purchase and sale} 
of the following shares: 300 shares, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; 200 shares, | 
Kelvinator, and 200 National Cash Reg- | 
ister, with a profit of $526. | 

Mr. Krickl testified to the purchase and 
sale, stating that the stocks had cost 
about $40,000 and that the $14,100 was | 
used as a marginal account. 


_ 





Mr. Huston Recalled 


Called to the stand following the testi- ' 
mony of Mr. Krickl, Mr. Huston ex- 
plained that Mr. Moore probably made 
the separate account of $14,100 in the 
absence of instructions. 

Mr. Huston submitted to the commit- 
tee copies of checks showing the pay- 
ments made in transmitting the $36,100 
»to J. W. Worthington. He explained that 
he had advanced $3,250 to Mr. Worthing- 
ton and that this amount was deducted 
from the first contribution of $22,000. 
Checks given the’ committee showed the 
payment of the remaining $18,750 to Mr. 
Worthington, as read by Senator Walsh. 

Senator Walsh questioned Mr. Huston 
about three checks showing payment of 
$14,100 to Mr. Worthington as a result 
of the second contribution from the Car- 
bide Company. Mr. Huston explained 
that the amount of the first was $4,518, 
the second $6,482, and the third $3,100. 
In regard to the $6,482 check, he testified 
that he had sent his personal check to 
Robert J. Gill, of the First National Com- 

any, of Baltimore, who has represented 
im as attorney, and that Mr. Gill had 
sent a check for that amount to Mr. 
Worthington. Explaining that the First 
National Company was an investment 
company in which he had “a substantial 
amount,” he stated that the third check 
_ . of $3,100 had been charged against his 
ent with this company through Mr. 


"Cheeks Totaled $32,000 
Pointing out that the checks sent Mr. 
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* tion of the Senate on Mar, 18 on cen- 


-Commerce, as well as several Members 





& period of five months, Senator Walsh 
ed if the witness could tell for what 

ape Mr. Worthington had expended 
: money. , Mr. Huston said that he did 
not know other than that Mr. Worthing- 
ton may have had obligations to take 
of which were pressing. He said 
he had made no check-up of Mr. 
prthington’s account since 1927, stat- 
+ that “I have had implicit confidence 
m and I have today.” He said he 
ded Mr. Worthington as an associ- 
and not as an employe of the asso- 


tioned by Senator Walsh about the 























it was “purely an account for 
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t he used 
pa 


Worthington totaled about $32,000 for) to 


said that he had the money | dling of that money,” said the witness. 


T 


19. Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, asked reconsideration of the ac- 


sorshi bag ey artic ~ in — 
to include in paragraph a penalty 
for customs . officials who shall de- 
liberately allow the entrance of such 
articles. The amendment was agreed to. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, spoke with reference to 
charges recently. brought by H. E. 
Young ‘that Members of the Senate 


were financially interested in the loca- | 


tion of the municipal airport of Wash- 
ington. He said 
fore the Senate subcommittee, ex- 
lained that he had referred to two 
ormer Senators, whom he had thought 
were still Members of the Senate. The 
Senate then proceeded to considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 


v 
A® AMENDMENT offered by Sen- 

ator Blease (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, proposed to place on the 


that Mr. Young, be- | 





free list cement to be used by States 
and other political subdivisions for 
public’ purposes. Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, said such a pro- 
vision would destroy the domestic in- 
dustry. Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, argued that this proposal | 
would force public officials to grant | 
contracts to foreign bidders. Senator | 
Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, also 
opposed the amendment, and Senator | 





; The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon Mar. 19. + 


T Representative Linthicum (Dem.), 
of Baltimore, Md., read to the House a | 
newspaper article regarding “The Star- | 
Spangled Banner.” 

Representative Perkins (Rep.), of 
Woodcliff Lake, N.J., as chairman of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, called up threemeas- 
ures from that Committee which were 
passed without discussion. 

The first was H. R. 9894, to discon- 
tinue hereafter the coinage of the $2.50 
gold piece. The bill was. introduced 
by Mr. Perkins at the request of the 
Treasury Department. 

The second was H. R. 2029, to au- 
thorize the coinage of 10,000 silver 50- | 
cent pieces in cammemoration of the | 
75th anniversary e Gadsden Pur- 
chase. The bill was introduced by 
Representative Hudspeth (Dem.), of El 
Paso, Tex. , 

The other bill was H. R. 6846, intro- 
duced by, Representative Rogers (Rep.), 
of Lowell, Mass., to authorize the coin- 
age of 500,000 silver 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. All three measures 
were passed without debate and sent to 
the Senate. | 

There will be an international event 
at Mesilla, N. Mex., and El Paso, 
Tex., in July, te commemorate the 
settlement of the controversy be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
over the boundary. - Mr. Perkins ex- 
plained that there could be no loss to 
the Treasury under the bill, as the 
chairman of the commemorative coin 
committee of the El Paso Chamber of 


ecditiznpeniteameati 


of the House, had offered to take the 


entire issue, 

v 
THE HOUSE passed four private | 
measures, S. J. R. Nos. 69, 72, 
100, and 107, for admission of for- 
eign individuals to instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at 

West Port. 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- | 


| 
. % | 
rison, N. Y., denounced the National 
| 


Disabled Soldiers League, Inc. He 
said that five years ago the House au- | 
thorized an investigation of the or- || 
ganization and created a committee | 
of which he was chairman. That com- | 
mittee, he said, found the organiza- 


| 
. : . | 
tion was not national in any sense; | 
| 


that it had about 4 or 5 members; 


had raised $295,000, which he said, | 
Hearings on Bill for Jam 


“we located in the various banks of 
the country, of which only $2,500 went 
to the disabled.” 

: He said he referred to the organiza- 
tion at this time because Kenneth B. 
Murphy, its secretary or adjutant, ar- 
ranged for a memorial in honor of the 
late Marshal Foch of France, which, 
however, has since been canceled. He 
said there is a Foch memorial move- 
ment in New York that is about to 
raise money that should not be con- 
nected with the organization he crit- 
icised. He praised the disabled Amer- 
ican veterans’ organization, of which 
Maj. Thomas Kirby is legislative 


representative. 
v 

REPRESENTATIVE FISH unsue- 

cessfully sought unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Congressional 
Record a resolution passed by the New 
York State Assembly asking for the 
resumption of football relations be- 
tween West Point and Annapolis. 
Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., objected. 





there because in his absence he could get 


it from the brokerage firm through Mr. } 


Moore, whereas a bank would require his 
signature. A bank could not serve the 
purvose that the agent served, he said. 

“Did you utilize the funds for the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks?” ‘asked Ben: 
ator Walsh 

“When the money came to me I be- 
came the custodian of it, and when I 
turned it over to the Tennessee River 


Improvement Association I had dis- 
charged my obligation,” replied Mr. Hus- 


n. 
Senator Walsh pointed out that the 
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McMaster (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
and Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North 
Dakxte, spoke in support of the pro- 


posak ...- , . 
The amendment was ado; , 42 to 
37. /A motion for reconsideration of 
this action was defeated, 38 to 43. 
MESSAGE from the Howse an- 
nounced that the House had 


agreed to,Senate amendments to a 


resolution providing for participation 
of the United States in the national 
fur trade exhibition to be held in 
Berlin. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), ¥f Ten- 


nessee, introduced a bill making at- | 


taches of foreign legations liable for 
violations of traffic laws in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. | 

Seftor Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, proposed an amendment for a 
tariff on oil and svoke on’ it. (Details 
on’ pages 1 and 11.) 

A message from the President trans- 
mitted nominations to the Senate. 

Senator Pittman proposed an amend- 
ment to the Thomas amendment. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
replied to remarks of Senator Thomas 
concerning the activity of the Senate 
judiciary subcommittee. 

A message announcing the passage 
of various bills was received from the 
House. 

The Senate rejected the proposed 
tariff on oil by a vote of 38 to 29. 

The Senate continued in night 
session, 


THE CONFERENCE report on the 
first deficiency bill (H. R. 9979) was 
taken up. The body of the report was 
accepted, and debate begun on seven 
provisions on which the conferees had 
failed to agree. 
A provision to make available a fund 
for employment of an additional cata- 
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loguer to index the Congressional Rec- 
ord was agreed to. 

Without a record vote, agreement 
was refused to a Senate amendment to 
provide $3,000,000 for relief of hurri- 
cane sufferers in Porto Rico. 

An amendment to provide additional 
funds for purchase of school and play- 
ground sites in the District of Colum- 
bia was agreed to. 

Two provisions, one to increase the 
limit on expenditures for public build- 
ing construction in Boston, and one to 
increase the fund for such building in 
Denver, were rejected. 

Amendments increasing the fund for 
remodeling and extending certain pub- 
lic buildings at Richmond, Va., and re- 
ducing the fund for a site and building 
for parcel post and other Federal of- 
fices in the same city were agreed to. 


‘ v 
RREPRESENTATI VE .FRENCH 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, for the 
Committee on Appropriations, and 
Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., sought unanimous 
consent for immediate consideration of 


| & resolution (H. J. Res. 264) to appro- 
| priate $300,000 for repairs and restora- 
| tion of the frigate 


“Constitution.” . 
Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., objected, saying the 
House had refused to make certain 
hecessary appropriations for public 
buildings and that the ~ostbation 
shoyld have the approyal of the 
Budget Bureau. 

Representative Black (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., proposed that the At- 
torney General call a conference at 
Washington of law enforcement offi- 
cers, including district attorneys, with 
a view: to agreeing on some concrete 
plan for breaking up gangster opera- 
tions in the citie:. fe referred to the 
case of Capone, Chicago gangster, just 
released from Philadelphia prison, and 
said some way should be devised of 
disposing of men of that type. 

The House at 4:20 p. m., on tion 
of Representative Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., adjourned until noon, 
Mar. 20. \ 





Standardization Near End | 





The House Committee on Agriculture 
continued its hearing Mar. 19 on H, R. 
9760 for tne standardization of jams 
and jellies. Chairman Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa, stated that the Com- 
mittee would conclude the hearing on 
Mar. 20, 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., spoke for the bill on behalf 
of the beekeepers of. his State. W. G. 
Campbell, of Washington, D. C., for the 
Department of Agriculture, said he was 
in fdvor of the bill with a provision 
which would insure the entire use of the 
fruit named on the label of the container. 

J. F. Moore, an attorney for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, gave an ac- 





count of the litigation against the use 
of bread spreads. 
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Intensive Study 
Planned of Radio 
Static and Fading 
Pett ie. Seana 
Broaden Operations in 


_ Conducting Tests of In 
terference Phenomena 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
means of checking their speeds of trans- 
missions they use. except methods they 
have improvised. 

“The principle preblem in the per- 
fecting television,” he explained, is that 
of sypchronization of transmitting” and 
sending apparatus. If the Bureau is 
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Agricultural Products 
of Consumption Advoca 
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ted 


Quick and Economical Shipments to. Consumers Urged by 


Mr. McKelvie, 





of Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


cost of that loaf,” he said. “So, if we 
consume more bread we may at once 
serve the farmer without inflicting any 
Pee kane the producer.” 

Mr. McKelvie out that the 
views that the agricultural marketin 
act is revolutionary and socialistic an 
sets the Government up in business are 
born of undue alarm. 

“IT have travelled sous this country 
from Washington to the Pacific coast and 
southwest. into Kansas and Oklahoma,” 
he said, “I have addressed no less than 
50 meetings since Jan. 1 and everywhere 
the halls were crowded. 


enabléd to send out a frequency signal| Task Is to Serve 


strictly accurate it would make avail- 
able to the television experimenters a/ 
valuable and necessary means of check- 
ng: their observations. : 

r. Lee DeForest, inventor of the 
vacuum tube and president of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers, said Dr. Del- 
linger, has urged that the Government 
undertake just such work to assist the 
ae of visual broadcasting. 

In the fields of interference phenom- 
ena, it was stated, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has pioneered in ‘experiments look- 
ing toward their elimination. As a re- 


American Farmers 


“They did not come to see me. They 
came to hear about the agricultural mar- 
keting act, and I should say there is 
united support among farmers in their 
desire to give this new charter for agri- 
culture a fain trial.” 

Mr. McKelvie’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Federal Farm Board found its 
origin in the agricultural marketing act, 
that act having been the outgrowth of 
several years-of discussion and demand 


sult of these studies many of the’ ex-/by those engaged in the Nation’s basic 
traneous noises which have marred re-| industry that agriculture should have a 


ception have been eliminated. 





Four Naval Reserve Units 


place of equality with other industries. 
The members of the Board \have no 
choice and seek no choice in what they 
shall do. Our task, clearly defined, is to 


Scheduled for Inspection serve the American farmer who, after 





Naval Reserve units in four citie#will 
be inspected by the NaVal Reserve In 
spection Board from Mar. 31 to Apr. 


3, | th 
the Department of the Navy announced will 
Mar. 19. The full text of the statement | marketing agricultural crops. 


follows: 
The Naval Reserve Inspection Board 
will conduct an inspection of Naval 


=| country more securé. 


Re- | agricult 
serve units in the following cities: De- ot aay 


all, unless he is prosperous cannot re- 
flect the prosperity nor the security that 
must obtain as a means of making our 
dn carrying. out 
rogram, it is inevitable that there 
e some changes in our system of 
Indeed, 
if the present system were entirely satis- 
factory, there would be no need for an 
al marketing act. However, 
gret the necessity for some of 


troit, Mich., Mar. 31; Saginaw, Mich.,| these changes, and however temporarily 


Apr. 1; Grand Rapids, Mich., Apr. 2 
Benton Harbor, Mich., Apr. 3. 


The Board that will make this trip| nothing new about that. 


will be composed of Capt. C. A. Blakely, 
U. S. N., and Comdr. t. C. Slayton, U. 
S. N., from the Navy Department, and 
Capt. David W. Bagley, U.S. N., attached 
to Headquarters, 9th Naval District. 


-|Four Nominations Are Sent 


To Senate for Confirmation 


President Hoover on Mar. 19 sent to 





| the Senate for confirmation nominations, 
|as follows: 
le Foreign Service officer to be also a 


secretary in- the -Diplomatic Service: 


| Edward J. Sparks, of New York. 


Ensigns to be lieutenants, Coast Guard: 
Roland E. Simpson, Lester C. Griese, 
Herbert F. Walsh. 


Legality Challenged 


Of 18th Amendment 


Appeal to Supreme Court Says 
Procedure Was Illegal 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution.” . 

Petitioners point out that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution was 
voted.on in the House of Representatives 
Dec. 17, 1917, and that the vote resulted 
in 282 Members voting in the affirmative 
and 128 Members voting in the negative. 








|The total number of Members of the 


House qualified to vote at that time was 
434, the brief states, so that two-thirds 
of that number would be 289 Members. 


+} unfortunate it may be that some may 


suffer or be inconvenienced, there is 
In the prog- 
ress of our country, and the greater 
the progress the truer it has been, men 
have found it necessary to readjust their 
affairs. These changes occur every day. 
They have touched the lives of all of 
us at one time or another. 


Basis of Equality 
Sought for Agriculture 


It is not so long ago that the radio 
came into general use. That was coin- 
cident with the production of a large 
number of talking machines. Largely 
those machines were in the hands of 
dealers. Far. from complaining .about 
the state in which the manufacturers and 
dealers found themselves, they promptly 
recognized the condition, adjusted them- 
selves to it and today are generally more 
prosperous than they ever were before. 

Movements like this can not be stopped 
arbitrarily. They can be stayed only to 
the extent that they are unsound, If 
this’ movement is unsound, sooner or 


Tlater it will be discovered. But, my 


friends, I warn you, now that the onward 





march of agriculture will not be stopped 
by arbitrary barriers. 

After all, there: are more than 30,- 
000,000 people living on farms in the 
United States. Those people are just as 
vital to the bone and sinew of our coun- 
try as any other class. Yet, they have 





not shared equally in the national pros- 
perity. As the result of that all have 
suffered in a measure and business will 
continue to suffer until agriculture is 
placed upon a basis of equality with 
other industries and with labor in other 
industries. 


So if we can bring some improvement 
to agriculture and reflect yreater pros- 


“The vote was, therefore, 7 in num-, Perity to the man upon the farm, that in 


ber short of that required by the pro- 


visions of Article V of the Constitution | to me reg 
it is stated | and 


providing for its amendment, 
by petitioners. “We submit that the 
plain requirement of Article V that ‘when 
two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary,’ must be construed as mean- 
ing two-thirds of the total membership 
of each House.” 

Had it been intended 


turn is going to be reflected to you and 
nyeleee of what our business is, 
We ate going to be much more 
greatly temefited than if we should stand 
aside while those who for the moment 
may be inconvenienced shall go on their 
merry way. 
It is not the purpose of the Federal 
Farm Board to injure auyone. Our job 


‘otherwise, then| is to benefit someone, and that someone 


to justify the temporary construction is the American farmer in the terms of 


placed upon Article V by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the national prohibi- 
tion cases, the brief argues, the word 
“present” should have been inserted in 
Article V. It is urged as a fundamental 
proposition that constitutions must be 
read strictly and that. no words may be 
added or taken away. 

The petition then cites various por- 
tions of the Constitution where the word 
“present” is used and claims that it is 
apparent that the word was in the minds 
of tle framers of the Constitution, hav- 
ing been used in the context in connec- 
tion with the vote of a fraction of the 
membership. “Where it was not used 
it was clearly the intent that the actions 
referred to required a two-thirds vote 
of the total membership,” it is asserted. 


30,000,000 people whose hopes and aspi- 
rations are the same as yours and mine. 
After almost a decade of demand from 


the agricultural regions that something | 





Merger of Veterans’ 
Agencies Is Favored 





House Committee Asks Passage 
_ Of Bill for Single Bureau 





The House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, at an ex- 
ecutive session Mar. 19, ordered favor- 


“If courts venture to substitute for ably eo to the House the William- 


the clear langU&ge of the instrument | 80m bill (H. 
their own notions of what should have | @dministrative methods 
been or was intended,” the petition| matters affecting all war veterans. 


(H. R. 10630), setting up new 
for odes 


states, “there will be an end of written xeon statement by the chairman of the 


constitutions.” 





Prohibition Enforcement Activities Show 
Increase, Federal Court Records Reveal 





Comparative Figures for March to October, 1929 and 
1928, Reveal All Phases of Operations Gained 





With permanent padlock injunctivns 
rising from 3,236 to 4,762, all other court 
operations in prohibition er“ - :ement 
showed increases in th: period from 
March to October, 1929, according to a 
statement Mar. 19 by the Department f 
Justice. The figures cover the number 
of cases involving individuals, convic- 


No. 1,000 account showed a credit of| tions, pleas of guilty, jail and prison 


over $500. 


Mr. Huston ‘stated that if| sentences, and fines imposed. The state- 


there was any profit, it would compen-| ment follows in full text: 


sate him for the unpaid interest on his 


There have been compiled in the divi- 


advances to the Tennessee River Im-| sion of the Department of Justice having 


provement Association. 


He said that he| charge of litigation involvin 


the en- 


did not know if there was any profit out | forcement of the national prohibition law 
of the money entéred on the other ac-|.statistics regarding the operations of the 


count, 
Replying to Senator Caraway, Mr. 
Huston contended that the money turned 


over to him by the Union Carbide Com-| cover the num 


pany did not constitute a trust fund. 





law during the period from March to Oc- 
tober, 1929, and comparatively for the 
same period for 1923. These statistics 
of cases involving. in- 
dividuals, convictions, pleas of guilty, 


“Whose money was it?” asked the}number of jail and prison sentences, 


t with Blyth & Bonner, as to| Committee chairman. 


“It was originally the funds of the 


nd 


and selling stocks,” Mr. Huston | Union Carbide Company and I regarded Departsent 
it for many other | myself as an agent for the proper han-| un 


fines imposed, ete. 

No separate statistics are kept in the 
showing the. operations 
increased penalties of the so- 
Jones law and it is not known 


er the 


called 


a ¢ 





what infiwence that law has had upon 
the aggregate length of sentences im= 
poséd upon prisoners. 

During” the 
October, 1928, there were instituted in- 
dividual cases to the number of 43,861, 
and in the same period for 1929 to the 
number of 44,769; of convictions in- the 
former period 2,476, and in the latter 
2,872; the number of pleas of guilty in 
the 1928 period 21,366, and in 1929, 32,- 
070; numbér of prison and jail sentences 
in the former period, 12,867,‘ and in the 
latter 15,337; aggregate lengths of jail 
sentences in the former period, 4,911 
years and in the Vatter period, 8,920 
years; total fings imposed ir. the former 
period, $4,412,134, and in the latter 
period $5,000,803. The number of per- 
manent padlock injunctions impo in 
the former jod was 3,236, and in the 
‘latter period, 4,762. ‘ 

The record discloses that the average 
‘fine paid in the period from March to 








October, 1928, was $170.81 and in ie 
period from March to October, 1929, 
average fine was, $208.47, 








ommittee, Representative Williamson 
(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., sponsor 
of the measure, folléws in full text: 

At an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments held Mar. 19, the Commit- 
tee reported out a bill (H. R. 630), to 
euthorize the President to consolidate 
and coordinate » governmental activities 
affecting war veterans, with minor per- 
sn amendments which, however, do 
| Bes affect the general purpose of the 

Ml. \ . 


The chairman was instructed to pre- 


. | pare and file the report and to take such 
riod from March toj steps as might be necessary to bring the 


bill up for early consideration in the 
House. 

It is believ’d that the bill conforms 
eabotoneny with the recommendation 
of the President in his message to Con- 

ss at the opening of the present ses- 
sidn, in which he recommended to Con- 

ss that the Bureau of Pensions, the 
ational Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the Veterans’ Bureau be 
brought together under a single agency. 

Most of the bills so far introduced 
have provided that these agencies bé ~on- 
solidated and coordinated in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The Committee unanimously de- 
cided against this policy and voted to cre- 
ate a new agency into which all veterans’ 
activities should be brought, and in- 
structed the chairman to prepare a new 
draft in conformity with the suggestion 
of the Committee for its further consid- 


eration, It is this new draft that will be 
House, 


submitted to the 





{be done for this industry, there is no 
longer reason for delay. This law passed 
by the Congress of the United States and 
signed by the President of, the. United 
States must be given a fair trial. 

The agricultural marketing act says 
that agriculture shall be placed upon a 
basis of economic equality with other | 
industries. What is economic equality | 
among industries? Is it that the prod- 
ucts of my farm shall be exchanged for 
the products of your factory upon a basis 
of fairly equal value. In that scale, agry 
culture was at its worst in 1921 when 
the exchange value of agricultural com- 
modities was only 65 in the aggregate 
compared with nonagricultural commod- 
ities based upon the level of 1914. Grad- 
ually the exchange basis has improved 
until today it is about 92. I feel that 
gradually that improvement is going to 
continue so far as the exchange value 
is conecrned until there will be a parity. 
But there is more to be done if the future 
of agriculture is to be assured. 


Parity of Exchange 
In Commodities Needed 


For instance, when agricultural ex- 
change values went to 65 it meant that) 
the farmer must pay in cheap dollars} 
for debts that he had incurre# on a 
| higher level. Consequently nt was 





swept down upon agriculture condi- 
tion of loss—aye, more than loss, of 
suffering for which the farmer was not 
responsible. Perhaps the primary reason 
for the distressede condition was : 





agriculture was unorganized. Six million 
farms in this country, operating in- 
dividually, were unable to cope with the 
national postwar crisis. ‘They naturally 
could not do it as well as industry and 
labor that were organized. Therefore, 
equality for agriculture means not only 
parity of exchange in commodities but 
organization so that when future exigen- 
cies arise the farmer shall be able to 
adjust his affairs along with other in- 
dustries and organized labor. 

The means by which we are called 
upon to assist in this are quite clearly 
set forth in the agricultural marketing 
act.. It says that the Federal Farm 
Board shall help to minimize speculation 
in marketing agricultural commodities 
and their food products; that we shall 
assist in eliminating inefficiency and 
waste from handling these products; that 
we shall assist in organizing farmers 
into cooperative societies, and, finally, 
that the Federal Farm Board under the 
authority given it shall assist in prevent- 
ing and controlling surpluses of agri- 
cultural products. We are undertaking 
to do these things by the most practical 
means at our command, 


Means Are Provided 
To Minimize Speculation 


The agricultural marketing act says 
that speculation in marketing agricul- 
tural commodities and their food prod- 
ucts shall be minimized. This is not a 





request. It is a command. 

Twenty-five times the annual produc- 
tion of wheat is dealt in yearly. This 
indicates the vast extent to which specu- 
lation exists in a single commodity and 
I insist that much of that speculation 
is harmful. The spirit of gamble in the 
American public, plus, if you please, the 
information that is given to the public 
from day to day regarding conditions 
in the wheat market, adequately account 
for this speculative trading. 

Since_the first of January, you have 
seen occasional reference to the exports 
of wheat from Russia, They aggregate 
less than 2,000,000 bushels. Before the 
war Russia. was exporting between 140,- 
000,000 and 150,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and we thought nothing about it. But 
now Russia comes in with less than 
2,000,000 bushels, a mere drop in the 
bucket in the world’s market, and when- 
ever a Russian cargo comes in repre- 
senting from 100,000 to 200,000 bushels 
of wheat, it usually is given as a reason 
for the declirie in the price of wheat on 
that day. It was held-up as a monu- 
mental thing, when in fact the aetual 
amount involved had no real significance 
with reference to world supply. 

),.To be continued in. the issue of 
Mar. 21. 
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New Red Cross * 
Home Dedicated 
_ By Mr. Hoover 


President, in Address, Pays | 
Honor to American. Wo- 
men Who Served Their 
Country in World War 


The Nation’s debt of titude to the 
American women of the World War was 
voiced/ by President Hoover in an ad- 
dress, Mar. 19, accepting on behalf of 
ihe Government the new white marble 
building of the Ambrican Red Cross 
erected to contmemorate the “sacrifices 
and services of American women in ~ 
World War.” 

The President referred, in his address, 
to the inscription, “A Living Memorial, 
in the hall of the building, and said that 
“no better memorial can be built to the 
American women of the World War and 
no truer inscription given to the women 
of today.” 

Program Is Broadcast ‘ 

The dedicatory program was pened a : 
over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System from /Station WMAL. \ 
Brief addresses also were made by Gen. 
John J. Pershing and Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio. =e 

The corner stone of the new building 
was laid May 31, 1928, by’ President 
Coolidge, at a ceremony presided over 
by the then Chief Justice of the United 
States, William Howard Taft. Mr. C 
idge, by virtue of his office, was at the 
time .president of the American Red 
Cross, a position now held by President 
Hoover. 
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Building Cost $600,000 


The building has been erected at a cost 
of $600,000, of which Congress appro- 
priated $200,000, the remainder being 
made up by donors in all parts of the 
country. It is located on E Street, 
Northwest, between 17th and 18th 
street, Washington, D. C. As the home 
of the District of Columbia Chapter, 
American Red Cross, it will serve as a 
model Red Cross Chapter House. It will 
contain exhibits of educational and hu- 
manitarian work in which the Red Cross 
is engaged. . ; 

In his address, Gen. Pershing said 
the new building would be devoted 
through Red Cross chapter services to 
continuing those funetions that enable 
the Red Cross “at all times promptly 
and efficiently to fulfill its obligations to 
mitigate the sufferings of war and dis- 
aster.” 

President’s Address 

President Hoover's address follows in 
full text: 

General Pershing, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: On the part of the United States 
Government. I aceept with pleasure the 
share in this beautiful memorial, given 
by waees who have helped to make it pos- 
sible. + 

To- the patriotic mothers who te & 
their sons, to the many other loyal 
women who lost those dear to them for 
their country’s sake, to the noble women, 
so many of them nurses, who died in war 
service, to all those who served with ‘de- 
votion throughout the war, we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

May they ever see in this memorial a 
token of the honor and affection in which 
their country holds them. 

It is a satisfaction that this memorial} 
has taken, not only the form of a beauti- 
ful building, but that within its walls 
there will be carried.on the services it 
commemorates, services for our suffering 
fellowmen. 

The inscription in the hall below calls 
this “A Living Memorial.” No better 
memorial can built to the American 
women of the World War, and no truer 
inspiration given to the women of today. 





Committee Sets Hearing 
On Immigration Proposal 





Representative McLeod (Rep.), of 
Detroit, Mick.; announced orally Mav. 
19 that there will be a hearing before 
the House Committee on Immigration 
on Mar. 25 on proposed legislation de- 
signed to give the Secretary of Labor 
discretionary authority to nt readmis- 
sion to certain worthy aliens although 
they had once been deported. 
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Merged Bank Said 
To Be Depository 
For Oil Company 


Senator Thomas Says New 
Institution in New Yor 
Will Take Care of Profits 
Of Standard Group 


The newly formed Chase National Bank 
of New York City is for the purpose of 
taking “care of the constantly growing 
profits of the Standard Oil group,” the 
Senate was told Mar. 19 by Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Thomas referred to the recent 
merger between the Chase National 
Bank, Equitable Trust and the Interstate 
Trust Company during a speech in favor 
of a tariff on oil. , 

“On the 15th of this month, only 
a few days ago,” declared Senator 
Thomas, “the news was spread that a 
merger was about to be formed which 
would - bring ito existence a $3,000,- 
000,000 ‘bank. On the 18th an ar- 
ticle stated that the merger had been 
completed, and on the same day the 
newspapers reported that the new bank 

@8s in operation. 

“What kind of a bank is that? 
der whose bank that is? , 

Mr. Thomas read from a newspaper 
article that “Winthrop W. Aldrich, a 
brother-in-law of John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., and president of the Equitable, a 

- “Rockefelier” bank, will become presi- 
dent of the enlarged Chase, while Albert 
. Wiggin and Charles S. McCain will 
ee the chairman of the executive 
committee and chairman of the board. 
George W. Silzer, former governor of 
New Jersey and president of the Inter- 
state, is expected to retire.” ; ‘. 

“If this news story is to be believed, 
contended Senator Thomas, “we find 
that this newly merged bank is to take 
care of the constantly growing profits 
of the Standard Oil group, one of the 
groups fighting the independents upon 
this floor.” 


Army to Pick Flying 
Cadets From Schools 


Mr. Hurley Announces Plan’ 
To Récruit for Spécial | 
Training Course 
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Ten flying candidates are to be se- 
lected by the War Department from 
commercial flying schools for training | 
in the Army Air Corps, commencing 
about June 15, in an effért to deter- 
mine the feasibility of securing trained 
pilots from commercial schools for train- 
ing in the advanced military flying 
courses of the Army Air Corps, accord- 
ing' to an order by the Secretary of 
War, made public by the Department 

ar. 18. 

It was stated that the flying students 
selected will be required to qualify un- 
der, the present regulations and will be | 
enlisted as flying cadets and be required 
to report to Kelly Field, San Antonio, | 
Tex., on or before June 15, where they 
will be able to complete the preliminaries 
incident to entry upon the advanced | 
flying course, which will commence about 
Fuly 1. The course will last four months, 
according to the statement which follows 
in full text: 

The Secretary of War has directed 
that an experiment be conducted with a 
view to determining the feasibility of se- 
curing trained pilots from commercial | 
flying schools to be enrolled as flying 
cadets in the advanced ‘military flying 
courses of the Army Air Corps. 


Ten Cadets to Be Chosen 


Ten candidates qualified as flying ca- 
dets will be selected from commercial 
flying schools which have an approved 
school certificate from the Department 
of Commerce as a transport pilot’s fly- 
ing school. A candidate will be selected 
from each concern operating flying 
schools, if possible, and if in order to 
secure 10 applicants it will be necessary 
to take more than 1 student from any 
concern, it will only be after all compa- 
nies operating approved transport 
schools have had an equal opportunity 
to provide one student for the experi- 
ment, 

The flying students seleeted will be re- 
quired to quajify under the present regu- 
lations for flying cadets as to their physi- 
cal, merttal and moral characteristics. 
They will be enlisted as flying cadets, and 
be required to ‘report at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., on or before June 15, 1930, 

here they will be given an opportunity 
¢: familiarization flights to secure 

owledge of the locality from a flying 
standpoint, and will be able to complete 
the preliminaries incident to entty upon 
the advanced flying course, which will 
commence about July 1. The duration 
of this course is four months, and these 
students will specialize in either pursuit, 
bombardment, attack or observation avi- 
‘ation. 

There will be no obligation on the 
part of the Government, in connection 
with this experiment, to reimburse 
either the individuals selected, or the 
schools which will have given their’ fly- 
ing training, for any expenses incurred 
prior to the enlistment of the applicant 
into the Air Corps as. a flying cadet. | 
Immediately upon enlistment of the ap- 
plicant. as a flying cadet he will be en- 
titled to the usual pay and allowances 
of a flying cadet. a 

If 10 candidates meeting the require- 
ments can be secured they will be en- 
listed as flying cadets for the course at 
the Air Corps Advanced Flying School, 
July 1, and if. they successfully complete 
the regular four months’ course they will 
be commissioned as second lieutenants 
in the Air Corps Reserve, with rating 
of airplane pilot, and if. funds permit, 
will be assigned sto duty for one year or 
more with a tactical unit. 


Candidates Limited 

Applicants for tbis course ‘who are 
accepted and enter rpon training will be 
discharged from service upon failure to 
meet satisfactorily the, academic or fly- 
ing standards of the advanced school. 

In order to make this experiment of 
value it is essential that students se- 
lected be representative graduates of 
commercial schools and not pilots of 
proven ability, who might desire the 
Army training. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to limit candidates to those re- 
cent graduates of approved transport 
Re sehouls who have had no previous 

1 





in raining and. are not connected 
with aeronautical concern. ( 
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| time, the enforcement can become effec- 


Horace 





Taft Produces Letter 
Of Brother Praising Dry Law 





Salvation Army Spokesman 


Gives. Industry Major Credit 


For Bringing Abeut Prohibition 





{Continued from Page %.] 


had been addressed to Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessor of economics at Yale University. 

Mr, Bennet said that industry is en- 
titled to more of the credit than the 
churches and temperance societies td- 
gether for the sentiment which resulted 
in the Eighteenth Amendment. vip 

“The fact that re —- prohibi- | 
tion injuriously affected industry was in 
itself sufficient to call for the Eighteenth 
Amendment,” he said. ! : 

He said that prohibition came to this | 
country because accuracy is demanded 
in this age. 

Mr. Bennet said that the argument 
that prohibition has been a failure is not 
to be considered, because under the li- 
censing system there were gross and 
numerous violations of those laws. ‘“Al- 
though it will take men, money and 


tive,” he said. 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louisy Mo., ranking majority member of 
the Committee, in a statement Mar. 19 
regarding his recent proposal to the Na- 
tional Commission for Law Observance 
and Enforcement in favor of a 2.75 per | 
cent beverage, announced he had just 
received a letter from the Commission 
asking additional information in support 
of his suggestion. 

“I have every confidence,” he said, 
“that the Commission will carefully 
study this matter and give their judg- 
ment upon it.” 


Mr. Daniels Contends 
Drinking Has Decreased 


Mr. Daniels made a statement which 
follows in part: is 

“There are no accurate statistics as 
to the number who patronize bootleggers 
and drink today, but it is quite small 
in comparison with the quantity of 
liquor made and sold when bars were on 
every corner. ; 

“The result of my observations is that, 
even where only partial efforts are made 
to enforce the law, drinking and drunk- 
enness have greatly decreased, and! 
where honest enforcément prevails the | 
decrease has been very great. These 
people who -tell us that there is more 
drinking, have short memories or their 
observation is confined to certain groups 
which make profert of their disrespect! 
for the law.” a 

“The man who opposes prohibition and 
says in the next breath that he never 
could tolerate the return of the saloon, 
either is practicing deception or he does 
not know that just as sure as night 
follows day, the fall of prohibition is 
the reenthronement of the saloon. . 

“If tomorow Congress could enact a 
law that? would ‘make impossible hard 


. 


' liquor, and make it easy to legally se- 


cure light wine and beer, the bulk of 
the wets would repudiate such solution. 
“IT would not be frank with you if I 


| should say that either the saloon, the 
dispensary or prohibition has been found | 


to be a perfect solution of the most 
difficult social problem that faces man- 
kind. But I do assert that the dispensary 
was better than the saloons, and that in 
every way prohibition is better than 
either. { 

“T do not think that anybody believes 
prohibition is wholly successful. I am 
equally sure that no well informed person 
will say it has had a fair chance in all 
portions of the country. On the con- 
trary, it is universally admitted that the 
opposition has restored in season and out 
to persistent propaganda, to advocacy 
of violation, to nullification, to incessant 
efforts to manufacture opinion against 
its enforcement. 

“The prohibition law can be enforced. 
It has become plain now that as a Gov- 
ernment we shall determine whether law 
or nullification shall be supreme in the 
United States of America.” 


Horace Taft Explains 


Views of Brother : 

Horace Taft said that he did not 
object to quotations from his brother, 
the late Chief Justice, being used as a 
part of the testimony, but the Committee 
should always keep in mind that the 
late Chief Justice was on the “dry” side 

the question. 
© ey ieether was opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment,” Mr. 
Taft said. “The reasons that he gave for 
it in one or two articles and speeches are 
much the same as those used by other 
men, ‘When, however, fhe amendment 
was adopted and the kew passed he be- 
came convinced that both of them were 
beyond repeal, that the policy was here 
to stay, and that all good citizens must 
observe the law and do all in their power 
to help in its enforcement.” ts 

Mr. Taft said he believed prohibition 
has done much good and much harm, but 
that conditions now are better than they 
were in preprohibition days. He said 
that his brother concurred with him in 
this conception of the question.. 

Mr. Taft said: , 

“Witnesses, having in mind that small 
but prominent part of the people called 
society, say. with great exaggeration that 
young people are drinking more than 
ever, while at Atlantic City 10,000 
school teachers from all over the country 
testify that everything is cleaner and 
better in this respect than in the old 
days. incidentally, 10,000,000 or 12,000,- 
000 young people have come to the vot- 
ing age since prohibition was adopted 
and yet the dry majority in Congress 
grows larger.” 

He said that the “wets” have never 
satisfactorily accounted for the fact that 
at least 75 per cent of the members of ! 





the lower house are dry and that the. written to Lincoln -(a dry of 


| ing liquor is entirely false. 


majority has been growing with every 
congressional élection. 

“A matt must be a fanatic indeed not 
to see that the bulk of these people are 
voting for prohibition because they like 
it,” he continued. “It cannot be solved by 
any fantastic interpretatio> of the Con- 
stitution’ by the Supreme Court. Beer 
and light wines offer no solution at all. 
The sacred principal of personal Yberty 
would still be violated and bootlegging 
would go on under conditions that would 
immensely ‘handicap enforcement offi- 
cials, The wets can nullify at the most 
only’a part of the good done by prohibi- 
tion. The bribery- and corruption con- 
nected with the speakeasies can never be 
nullified.” é 


He said that no straw votes will help 


| in the least, though they give the wets 


prodigious satisfaction and may fool 
some waverers. The majority of real 
people casting real votes is what is neces- 
sary, he said. He added that it. is con- 
ceded that for every dollar that a man 
gives for drink, 50 cents goes for corrup- 
tion. = 

Mr. Taft referred to the poll of the 
students at Yale taken recently, the re- 
sult of which showed a large majority 
in favor of modification or repeal of the 
prohibition amendment, and said that the 
poll showed no revolt of youth, but that 
the students at Yale come from rich 
families who tolerate “higher lawless- 
ness.” He said, “I daresay there may 
be more drinking at Yale today than be- 
fore, but there is not as much drunken- 
ness,” and he told the Committee that 
a friend of his who is connected with the 
Yale faculty and who is an opponent 
of prohibition told him that prohibition 
has been a godsend to the Yale campus. 


Salvatioy Army Believes 
Decided Improvement Shown 
He said that if these polls in the col- 


opposed to prohibition mean anything. 
that in a few years there will be a wet 
Congress because these students will 
then be of voting age. 

Mr.- Jenkins, in reading the statement 
of Commander Booth, said that the 
stratum of our social life with which the 
organization deals has shown decided 


j improvement since the prohibition act has 


been in force, and that officers of ‘the 
order throughout the “country endorse 
such a report. 

“The removal of the cancerous growth 
by constitutional amendment was radical, 
but the immédiate improvement of the 
patient’s health was simply marvelous 
and was certainly far in advance of the 
| highest expectation of the most san- 
| guine,” he said. 

Comdr. Booth’s 
the following: 

“The unity of the Army’s. testimony 
has been challenged before this Commit- 
tee by the citing of an alleged state- 
|ment of Col. William S. Barker, late of 
the northern division, who is said to 
have testified to the effect that prohibi- 
tion has worked havoc among our youth 
and that as a consequence the girls 
whom the Army has to befriend, because 
of missteps made, are now much younger 
than those of former years. 


‘Chief Justice Was Hopeful 
Of Satisfactory Results 


The following extract from a letter 


statement included 


| from Mry Barker explains his statement: 


“*The assertion that I made a state- 
ment that girls 13 and 14 years’ of age 
are in our rescue homes through dtink- 
I was asked 
what effect the great war had had upon 
young people and I answered that’ the 
young people seemed to have more free- 
dom, and the increasing use of atto- 
mobiles permitted familiarity with out- 
of-the-way places, and that we had no- 
ticed that girls were coming to our 
rescue homes at a younger age. This 
condition could in no ways be traced to 
the use of liquor. j 

“*My experience at home and observa- 
tions abroad is that prohibition has /been 
an inestimable benefit to this country 
and I pray that America shall never go 
back.’ ” 

Mr. Jenkins concluded Commander 
Booth’s statement as follows: 

“Suffice it to say that the whole of 
the Salvation Army officership, being 
more than 4,800, having charge of our 
work in some 1,700 stations, to which 
are attached tens of thousands of lay 
workers,’ and 270 social institutions, 
wherein were sleepmg last night. some 
16,000 persons, in this country are a 
positive unit.in the realization that the 
policy of prohibition adopted by the 
people has been an unmixed blessing. 

“The laws lack enforcement, which 
all equally admit, is most regrettable, 
but notwithstanding the pitiably partial 
character of this it is still demonstrated 
beyond all question that blessing only 
follows where the law is faithfully ob- 
served, and honestly enforced.” 

Chief Justice Saw Hope 

The letter from the late Chief Justice 
of the United States, William Howard 
Taft, supporting the prohibition amend- 
ment, as read:into the record of the Com- 
mittee, was addressed to Irving Fisher, 
professor of economics at Yale Univer- 
sity. The letter, dated Nov. 11, 1928, fol- 
lows in full text: 

My Dear Irving: In the late cam- 
paign I found myself in a very awkward 
situation, I could not issue any publica- 
tion during it, because of my being on 
the bench, and yet the New York World 
published my  antiprohibition oy 

ew 








Russia Takes Second Place as Market 


For Scientific a 


Volume of Exports in 192 
Soviet Interest in 





nd Laboratory Devices 
9 Regarded as ‘Manifesting 
Research Work 





Indications of extensive commercial re- | 
search in Soviet Russia are revealed in 


arge exports from the United States of 
es ieee of scientific, laboratory, 
and professional instruments ,and 
ratus in 1929, it was stated orally, M 
19, in behalf of the specialties division, 
Department of Commerce. 


“Mar. 


éviet Russia became the second most 


important: market for this class of ma- 
pee last year, being exceeded-only by 
Canada, which is the leading ‘purc 
of American scientific appliances. 
shipments to Russia amounted to $400,- 
816 and accounted for a large part of | 
the 23 per cent gain in the year’s exports| uary when shipments totaled $344,763, 


of 


ser 
he 


these commodities, it was stated. 
The total shipments in this group, 


| which ‘is classified as “other scientific, ' stated, 


‘ 


laboratory, and professional instruments 
and apparatus,” aggregated $4,344,640 
during the year. The materials include 
scientific instruments for testing physical 
strength, materials, and forces; chemical 
and ‘physical apparatus; aeronautical, 
astronomical and bacteriological instru- 
ments; graphic recording, military and 
naval, meteorological appliances; micro- 
scopes, laboratory scales, thermometers, 
barometers, hygrometers, magnets, etc., 
according to the division, 

The exports of these materials showed 
a gain also during the month of Jan- 


an increase of 13 per cent over the cor- 
responding month of 1929, the division 


leges which show that the students are | 
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Unequ 
Taxes Blamed on 
Faulty Assessing 





Agricultural Economist Says 
_. Farmers Are Now Paying 
18 to 31 Per Cent of In- 

. come in Direct Taxes 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
provide full-time work for trained em- 
ployes, tot 

In most rural sections a county as- 
sessor will be more satisfactory than a 
township assessor, and it is possible that 
in*many places it might be desirable for 
two counties to. agree to employ. one 
assessor to do. the work in both jurisdic- | 
tions. | 

“Increased supervision of assessment 
methods and results by State authorities | 
j will aid)in establishing uniformity. At | 
present, 15 States give to State super- 
visory officials, usually to the State tax 
| commission, the power to make réassess- 
ments on their own motion and by their 
own agents. Ten other States give to 
supervisory officials the power to order 
reassessments.. Such powers, although 
necessary, are rarely used, 


Research Activity Urged 

“A State supervising body can do most 
to improve assessments by carrying on 
research activities that are impossible 
and would be uneconomical in the local 
assessment districts, by acting as a court 
of appeal for individual and group as- 
sessments, and by adjusting or equalizing 
assessments among the various taxing 
jurisdictions. 

Studies of the results of past assess- 
ments by comparing sales and assessed 
valuations and of methods by which 
equality df assessment may be attained 
are among the useful activities. to be 
carried on by the State commissions. The 
results of such research can be utilized 
by the local assessors to reduce the. in- 
equalities of farm taxation.” 

Mr. Coombs’ complete report has been | 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Technical Bulletin 
172, entitled “Taxation of Farm Prop- 
erty,” copies of which may be obtained 
from. the Office of Information, U. S. De- 
oe of Agriculture; Washington, 


‘ 








Shipping Board Intervenes | 
In Ocean-Rail Rate Case 


The United States Shipping Board Mar. 
19 decided intervene in the ocean-rail 
differential case involving Atlantic coast 
ports now pending before the Interstate | 
Commefce Commission. 
| The case, it was explained orally in be- 
| half of the Board, involves complaints of | 
| carriers to north Atlantic ports that Gulf 
ports are accorded a rate differential by 
railroads on freight from interior points, | 
which they allege is discriminatory. The | 
full text of the Board’s announcement | 
follows: | 

The Board approved the recommenda- 
tion of the: Fleet Corporation’ that it in- 
tervene in the matter of; the Interstate 
Gorn ‘Fourth® Section © ‘Applitation 
| No. 2040—Gulf and-South Atlantic Rail 
Rates, f 








Committee Favors Fund 
For Wisconsin Laboratory 





An.appropriation of $900,000 for con- 
| struction of a forest products laboratory | 
at Madison, Wis., on land donated to the 
Federal Government by the University | 
of Wisconsin, would be authorized in a 
bill (H. R. 9900), just reported favorably 
to the House by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. The project is approved by the 
Department of Agriculture and «the 
Budget Bureau. 








'Poland Suspends Special 
Lower Duty on Machinery | 


The special duty reductions granted | 
on the basis of licenses issued by. the 
| Polish minister of finance, on the impor- 





|master General Glover in referring. to 


| piers will give employment directly or 
|indirectly to some 1,500 men. 


} 
| 





tation into Poland of .machinery and 
equipment not manufactured in Poland, 
which amounted, effective Jan. 1, 1930, 
to 35 per cent of the normal tariff rate, 
is discontinued for an indefinite period, 
according to a radiogram from Commer- 
cial Attache Clayton Lane, Warsaw, re- 
ceived Mar. 19 in the Department of 
Commerce. ¢ | 

(Issied by Department 6f Commerce.) 





Hearing Held on Proposal 
To Build Naval Hospital 


The House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs continued Mar. 19 its Meaying on 
H. R. 10166, the bill for the erection of 
a naval hospitalvat Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rear Admiral Luke McNamee, repre- 
senting the board for the development of 
navy yard plans, told the Committee that 
he was in favor of the bill, but that be 
did ‘not think the hospital should be 
in the navy yard proper, since there was 
too much noise, a lack of immunity dur- 
ing jwar, and lack of space in the yard. 

This bill calls for an expenditure of 
not more than $200,000 for land, with 
the buildings to cost not more than $2,- 
845,000. ' 

The hearing will be resumed Mar. 21. 
LSS 








Haven) before the adoption of the 
amendment! and then nobody seemed to 
take the trouble to publish my speech 
at Yale given after the amendment was 
adopted. But the result is glorious and 
points the only way that we have to 
work out the problem presented. The 
resolution requires: a great deal of time 
and patience. 

The habits of an important.section of 
a congested part of the country cannot 
be changed overnight or in years. The 
reform and the adaptation of society to 
that at which the amendment aims must 
be gradual. The temptation of corrup- 
tion will drag it out. 

While looking ahead at the amend- 
ment I despaired of any success, -I really 
think that it is possible, if we keep at 
it, to achieve a satisfactory result. The 


persistence with which the people main-| - 


tain in Congress a two-thirds majority, 
in both houses gives me much hope, and 
I am inclined to think that this will 
wear down the moderate wets to a con- 
sciousness that the only solution is pres- 
sure in favor of enforcement. 

I see that the wets claim that the elec- 
tion was not a prohibition victory. Well, 
one cannot argue with that view, and 
can only let those who believe it continue 
to believe it, 
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To Modernize Merchant Marine 





Mr. Glover Declares Postenaster General Will Insist on New 


. Tonnage in 


All Awards 





Provision for new tonnage will be .re-| President Hoover’s call to industrial com- 


quired by the Postmaster General in all| panies for new building and construction, 


awards of- ocean mail. contracts under 
the merchant marine act, according to a 
statement Mar. 15 by the Second As- 


sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving |- 


Glover. 

Mr. Glover declared that operation of 
the act is resulting in construction that 
will help largely in furnishing employ- 
ment, and that the eventual result will 
be an American merchant marine fleet 
of modern ships. 

The statement, made public by the 
Post Office Department, follows in full 


text: 
Work for 1.500 Men 


One of the indirect benefits of the 
merchant marine act in helping the in- 
dustrial situation, other than just build- 
ing and the operating of ships, was com- 
mented on today by Assistant Post- 


the recent award of contract by the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation for the 
building of two giant, 1,000-foot piers at 
Jersey City by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for the use of the steamship line. 

The new building requirements under 
the contract for the building of these 


Already 
engaged in clearing work at the site of 
these piers in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
there are 300 men employed and this 
—* will soon be increased to over 

The piers will be of modern type con- 
struction, double deckers, and will, of 
course, provide for loading or unloading 
dite¢tly from vehicle or car door to 
steamship hold, thereby saving great’ 
time and cost to shippers. ~ 

It is contemplated that this pier de- 
velopment, when completed, will handle 
ee ee feet of freight during 
the year. The Export Steamship Corpo- 
ration and the Pennsylvania Railroad 





jare to be congratulated on this great 


pier development, especially at- a time 
when it will do so much toward giving 
employment and thus help to carry out 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
Mar. 19 








10 a. m.—Senators Ransdell (Dem.), 
and Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
called to submit a name, which was not 


revealed, for ap 
justice of the 
United States. 
10:15 a. m.—Representatives 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., 


intment as associate 
upreme Court of the 


Owen 
dnd Drane 


.|(Dem.), of Lakeland, Fla., and George 
|B. Hills, consulting engineer in connec- 


tion with the development of the Florida 
Everglades, called to discuss the pro- 
posed improvement of the Lake Okee- 
chobee and Caloosahatchee River areas 
in Florida. 
_ 10:30 a. m—Mrs. Marie Maloney, ed- 
itor of the New York Herald-Tribune | 
Sunday Magazine, called. Subject of con- | 
ference not announceds : 
10:45 a. m.—Senator Copeland (Dem.), | 
of New York, called to recommend the 


of Georgia, to be associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
11 a. m.—Josephus Daniels, of Raleigh, 
N. C., editor and publisher of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, and former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, called to urge the ap- 
pointment of Chief Justice alter P. 
Stacey of the Supreme. Court of North 
Carolina to be associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
11:30 a. m.—Representative Smith 
(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, Repre- 
sentative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., and J. M. Patterson, of Albany, 
Ga., called to discuss. the bill (H. R. 
10475) to authorize the creation of or- 
ganized rural communities to demon- 
strate the benefits of planned settlement 


jand supervised rural development. 


12 m.—Dr. Hubert Work, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, called to pay his 
respects. 

4 p. m.—The President made an ad- 
dress accepting on behalf of-the Govern 
ment the new memoria! erected to com- 
memorate “the sacrifices and services of 
American women in the World War.” 


thus to help relieve the country of any 
unemployment. 


Eight Ships Required 

Mr. Glover further stated that the 
contract of the Post Office Department 
with the Export Steamship Corporation 
provides for the building of eight new, 
modern steamships with a total tonnage 
of 164,000. tons, costing approximately, 
$17,600,000. Two of these ships are 
now nearing the launching stage at the 
yards of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company at’ Camden, N. J., and he 
further stated that these new building 
requirements were all part of the plan 
which Postmaster General Brown has 
laid down for the real building of an 
American merchant marine. 

The Postmaster General will not, un- 
der any consideration, permit the sim- 
ple awarding of mail contracts that do 
not provide for new tonnage. He insists 
that, at the end of the contract term of 
the mail contracts awarded, the Ameri- 
can merchant marine will not consist of 
a fleet of decrepit, slow moving, and ob- 
solete, 10-knot freighters but, on the 
other hand, the United States will find, 
in its stead, a fleet of modern mechant- 
men from modern, fast-going cargo car- 
riers to the giant leviathans of the sea 
to cover the world and its ports. 

Postmaster General Brown has already | 
awarded contracts which involve new 
construction of over 200,000 tons and 
moré new tonnage is in sight. Truly, the 
American merchant marine is not a 
fleet on paper but it is one which is fast 
coming into being and one of reality and 
of which the American people may be 
justly proud. It will place this Nation 
in the front rank, where it naturally be- 
longs, of the maritime nations of the 
world. 





Hibernation Reports on Boll 
Weevil Are Discontinued 





Issuance of boll weevil hibernation re- 
ports has been discontinued by the De- 
partment of of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment announced on Mar. 19. The de- 
cision was reached because an estimate 
of boll weevil damage based solely on 
hibernation data is likely to be mislead- 
ing since weather conditions during the 
growing season may change entirely the 
status of the weevil as a factor affect- 
ing the crop. The Department’s an- 
nouncement in full text is as follows: 

The issuance of boll weevil hiberna- 
tion reports by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is discontinued, 
effective today. These reports, as issued 
in the past, dealt with the number! 
of boll weevils entering hibernation. in! 
the Fall,’ the mortality of weevils in 





nations, and the emergence during Spring 
of weevils in hibernation cages. | 
This decision has been reached be- 
cause, as has been pointed out frequently 
by the Department, an estimate of boll 


| weevil damage based solely on. these hi- 
bernation data is likely to be misleading | number of points throughout the Cotton _ 








| John R. McDonald, Washington attor- 


Winter as determined by moss exami-| change entirely the status of the we 


in view of the fact that weather con-! 
appointment of Senator George (Dem.), | 
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193) 
Minerals Found 

To Affect Radic 
In New Engla 


— Yel 

Application for Renewal ¢ 
License Says Signals Are 
Absorbed and Reception 
Hampered by Deposits 


-Granite and iron ore deposits which me 
underlay portions of New England have ~ 
the faculty of absorbing radio signals 
with’ consequent deterioration of broad~ 
casting reception, the Federal ic 
Commission was told Mar. 19 by Howard 
Booth, operating -Station WBRL, 
“Buting cearta adcasting. 

eeking renewal o e bro 
license of the station, Mr. Booth said the 
channel on which it has operated was 
not well suited for reception because | sy 
these peculiar physical conditions, 
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WBRL has not. been operating since ~~ 
Dec. 1, having been ordered off the air 
bécause of failure to apply for renewal, 
and. because of complaints that it 
not operated to maximum efficiency. ; 
station formerly operated with 500 watts’ ¢ 
power on the 1,480-kilocyele channel with 
unlimited time. “eae 
Network Contract 
Under examination by ‘his counsel,” 

















































ney, Mr. Booth brought out that he has” | 
a contract with the ‘Continental Broad-” 
casting Corporation to subscribe to its” 
programs on a network basis. This déon- 
tract would become operative. if the 
license of the station is renewed, Mr. 
Booth testified. 

Questioned by presiding Commissioner, 
E. O. Sykes, Mr. Booth said he planned 
to reorganize the company operating the 
station into a corporation exclusively de- 
voted to broadcasting. New equipment 
of special design would be installed to 
meet the special requirements in the 
territory, he declared. a Na 

William E. Leahy, Washington attor- 
ney, appeared on behalf of Albert S. 
Woodman, who has pending three ap- 
plications for new broadcasting stations. 
He declared Mr. Woodman seeks ; 
marily a station at Augusta, Me., to be 
operated on the 1,370-kilocycle channel 
with 100 watts, but that he also has 
applications for a station at Manchester, 
N. H., to operate on the assignment 
Station WBRL, and one for Lewiston, 
Me., to operate on 1,500 kilocycles with 
100 watts. ‘ 

Should the Commission renew. the li- 
cense of WBRL, he declared, Mr. Wood- 
man will withdraw .his application for 
that assignment. 

Mr. Leahy was allowed dispensation to _ 
file with the Commission affidavits 
statements supporting the Woodman 
requests. 





ditions during the growing season 


as a factor affecting the crop. . éi 
Even if such data were more signifi- 
cant as indicating boll weevil damage, 
to give a relable indication as to regional 
or even local outlook it would be neces- 
sary to secure'the data at a‘much greater ~ 


. 


Belt than has hitherto been feasible. 
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NEW SHIRTINGS 


It is a pleasure to look through our 
Wonderful Shirtings embracing the most 


Unusual French and English Creations. 
We are pleased to make up Sample Shirts 


\ 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
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PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 








ROBERT O. LORD 
President, Guardian Detroit Bank 


Detroit, Michigan 


“The real bargain in bonds. 
or building materials is the investment 


that has permanent worth”... 
ROBERT 0O. LORD 


cost a trifle more 


i 
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SOUND ADVICE FROM A SOUND SOURCE 
“BUILD FOR PERMANENCY, WITH COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE” 


UILDING a home is like building an 
estate. The important thing is the 
selection of lasting values. 
careful buyer makes an investment, he 
looks to the future as well as the present. 
That is why many such bankers as Mr. 
Lord advise you to build your home to 
last—with Copper, Brass and Bronze. 
Brass or Copper Pipe, Cop 

gutters and downspouts ue 
or Bronze hardware and lighting fixtures 
are permanent. They cannot rust. They 
give excellent service without repair or 


replacement for the life of the house. 
Although these rust-proof materials 


invariably prove an economy in the long 
run. With them the first cost is the Jast. 


The Building Service Department of the 
COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
25 Broadway, New York, will be glad to ad- 
vise you without eer anes the uses and 


proper application of 
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er flashings, 


solid Brass 















in the beginning, they 
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Consolidated Tax Return Is Required _ 


pecia | System Used by Com- 
_ pany in Computing De- 
duction for Income Re- 


turn Held to Be Valid 


The method used by a foreign Ynsur- 
ce company to allocate its overhead ex- 
yses between the United States and 
her countries in which it was doing 
business was approved by the General 
‘Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
this opinion. ; 
- The company did a fire and marine in- 
‘surance business both within and with- 
out the United States, but wrote other 
forms of insurance in foreign countries. 
The law provides that a foreign insur- 
‘ance company may oon as - deduction 
‘such of its overhead as the gross in- 
oe ‘sein sources Within the United 
ates bears to the total gross income. 
‘The company first determined the pro- 
4 ion of total overhead chargeable to 
= d marine insurance both here and 
beond. It then allocated that portion in 
-the ratio that its gross receipts from 
fire and marine insurance in the United 
States bore to. the total gross receipts 
“from such business. That method was 
proper, the General Counsel held. 


. . Bureau or INTERNAL REVENUE. 
‘GENERAL CouNSEL’s MEMORANDUM 7592. 
eS Memorandum Opinion 
_ GHAREST.—In the case of a foreign in- 
surance company taxable under section 
246(a)2 of the revenue act of 1926, the 
“ ion has been raised as to what shail 
‘included in “total gross income,” as 
‘that term is used in article 326 of Regu- 
ations 69, in determining the ratio of 
income from sources within the 
“United States to “total gross income” 
“where 


there are home office expenses | Prior to May 1, 1919, the Fidelity Trust 


‘which can not be definitely allocated to 
ey from .sources within the United 
‘or without the United States. 
The question arises in connection with a 
‘foreign corporation which has an agency 
jor branch in this country authorized to 
‘write only certain kinds of insurance, 
‘whereas the home office is authorized 
‘and does write additional kinds of ‘insur- 
“ance, 
_ Section 247(b) of the revenue act of 
provides that: 
* “In the case of a foreign corporation 
the deductions allowed in this section 
shall be allowed to the extent provided in 


jon 234(b) of the revenue act of 
1926 provides: 
" In the case of a foreign corporation or 
of-a corporation entitled to the benefits of 
section 262 the deduction allowed‘in subdi- 
Vision (a) shall be allowed only if and to 
the extent that they are connected with in- 
wome from sources Within the United 
States; and the proper apportionment and 
allocation of the deductiéns with respect 
to sources within and without the United 
States shall be determined as provided in 
-section 217 under. rules and regulations 
‘prescribed by the Commissioner with the 


‘ of the ry, 
re 217(b) of the teveriue act of 
"1926 provides that from the items of 
ss income from sources within the 
wnited States “there shall be deducted 
tne expenses, losses, and other deduc- 
tions properly apportioned or allocated 
thereto and a ratable part of any ex- 
-penses, losses, or other deductions which 
ean not definitely be allocated to some 
item or class of gross income.” 

Article 326, Regulations 69, provides in 
part as follows: 

From the items specified in articles 317- 
$22 as being derived specifically from 
sources within the United States there shall 
be deducted the expenses, losses, and other 
deductions preperly apportioned or aillo- 
cated thereto and a ratable part of any 
other expenses, losses, or deductions which 
cannot definitely be allocated to some item 
or class of gross income. The remainder 
shall be included in full as income from 
sources Within the United States. The 
ratable part is based upon the. ratio of 
gross income from sources within the 
United States to the total gross income. 

It isthe interpretation of the term 
“total gross income” in the last sentence 
ponted from article 326 which is in ques- 

jon. 

The taxpayer transacts through its 
branches in the United States a fire and 
marine insurance business only, whereas 
its general business includes the writing 


of fire, marine, accident, and other forms | 


of insurance. In computing the amount 
of géneral expenses, hereafter germed 
“overhead,” to be taken as a deduction 
from gross income from sources within 
the United States the taxpayer did not 
take into account its entire gross income 
from all sources, but took into account 
only the amount of gross income which it 
derived from its fire and marine insur- 
ance business both within and without 
the United States. This was done be- 
cause of the fact that the business car- 
ried on by its United States branches 
was limited to fire and marine insurance. 
The taxpayer then determined the pey 
centage which the gross income of the 
United States branches bore to the total 
of its gross fire and marine insurance in- 
*come from all sources.and-took as a de- 
duction from the gross income of its 
United States branches that percentage 
of the overhead expenses allocated to the 
fire and marine insurance departments. 
Thé income tax unit in auditing the tax- 
one return took into account the gross 
mcome derived from all sources rather 
than the gross income attributable to the 
fire and marine insurance departments, 
although it followed the taxpayer in giv- 
ing consideration to only such portion of 
the overhead expenses as was allocated to 
the fire and marine insurance depart- 
ments. The taxpayer contends that if its 
« method of computing the amount of over- 
head expenses to be allocated as a deduc- 
tion against gross income from sources 
within the United States is rejected and 
» its total gross income from all sources is 
taken into account, then the total amount 
of overhead expenses and not merely the 
amount allocated to the fire and marine 
insurance departments should be taken 
into consideration. A ‘ratio based on 
. Income from sources within the 
nited States to total Grose income from 
all sources applied to that portion of the 
» overhead expenses allocated to the de- 
ne doing business in the United 
would not give a “ratable’ part 
of unallocated expenses within the mean- 
™,"t the law and the regulations, 
is the opinion of this office that 
where a foreign insurance company au- 
to write several kinds of. insur- 





. Of Firms Affiliated for Part of Year} a 


Deficit Caused by 


Intercompany Transaction and Not Deductible 


‘Where a and another com- 
Pany were et the first five 
months of the year 1919 they should 
ony ss consolidated for 

t period e 
for the 


Circuit Court of Ap- 
e petitioner a as other com 
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certain securities in February, 1919, at 
a@ loss, but that loss was not deductible, 
the court ruled, since the sale was an 


intercompany transaction. 


Fwetrty Nationa, BANK & TUST 
' CoMPaNY 5 


v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Circuit Coyrt of Appeals, Eighth Circitit. 

No. 8621. 

Petition to review decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

Justin D. Bowrersoox for the taxpayer; 
JOHN VAUGHN Groner (G. A. Younc- 
quist, Assistant Attorney General, 
SrwaL Key, C. M. CHAREsT and P. S. 
CREWE with him on the brief) for thé 
Commissioner, 

Before STONE and Boots, Cikeuit Judges, 
and REeves, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 5, 1930 


Boot; Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. This is a petition 
to review a decision and order of the 
United States .Board of Tax Appeals, 
which redetermined a deficiency in the 
income and profits tax for the year 1919 
of the petitioner, the Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Company, in the sum of 
$8,681. 


Merged With National 


City Bank in 1919 
The facts found by the Board of Tax 
Appeals are: substantially as follows: 


Company was a corporation under State 
law. On that date it became a national 
bank under the name Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Company. In the lat- 
ter part of 1918 and the early part 
of 1919 negotiations were carried on 
leoking to a merger of the Fidelity 
Trust Company (later the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company), with 
the National City Bank. The consolida- 
tion was effected May 31, 1919. 

Prior to the consolidation it was 
agreed by the two banks that excess 
assets and certain undesirable assets of 
each should be disposed of, and not be- 
come assets of the consolidated bank. 
Among such assets owned by the Fi- 
delity Trust Company Were certain se- 
curities of the Salina Northern Railway 
which had cost it $243,000. These secur- 
ities were accordingly on Feb. 15, 1919, 
transferred in consideration of $95,000 
cash to the Concordia Loan & Trust 
Company, whose stock had been owned 
by the Fidelity Trust Company for 
many years, and continued to be owned 
by its successor, the Fidelity National 
a & Trust Company, until May 31, 

19. 

It was also thought that the Con- 
cordia Company stock was an undesira- 
ble asset under the consoliadtion: agree- 
ment; and on May 31, 1919, the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company trans- 
ferred the stock of the Concordia Com- 
Pany to three trustees to hold in trust 
for the stockholders of record of the 
Fidelity Trust Company on May 29, 
1919. After the consolidation of the two 
banks the consolidated bank had no in- 
terest in the stock of the Concordia 
Company. 4 

During the first five months of 1919 
the Concordia Company was affiliated 
with the Fidelity Trust Company and its 
successor, the Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Company; but during the remain- 
ing, seven months the Concordia Com- 
pany was not a member of the affiliated 

oup. Companies which were subsid- 
iaby to or affiliated with the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company during 
the whole or part of 1919 were: The Fi- 
delity Safe Deposit Company, all of the 
stock of which was owned by the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company; the 
Fidelity Savings Trust Company, all the 
stock in which was owner pro rata by 
the stockholders of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company; the 
Land Credit Trust Company, all the 
stock in which was owned by the Fidelity 
Savings Trust Company; and the Con- 
cordia Loan & Trust Company. 

Tax returns for the year 1919 were 
made by these five companies as follows: 
A consolidated return by the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company and 
the Fidelity Safe Deposit Company; a 








| consolidated return by the Fidelity Say- 


ings Trust Company and the Land Credit 
Trust Company; a return by the Con- 
cordia Loan &\ Trust Company for it- 
self alone. 

The Fidelity National Bank & Trust 
Company in its consolidated return de- 
ducted from gross income the difference 
between the cost of the Salind Northern 
securities and the price received from 
the Concordia Company, as a loss sus- 
tained during the year. 


Transfer Was Held 


Intercompany Transaction 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
consolidated for the first five months of 
1919 the returns thus made of all the 
five companies; and consolidated for the 
remaining seven months the returns of 
all of the companies excepting the Con- 
cordia Company. The Commissioner 
also disallowed the loss claimed, on the 
ground that at the time of the transfer 
of the Salina securities to the Con- 
cordia Company that company and the 


SSS ae 


tionment should be accepted. The por- 
tion of the overhead expenses allocated 
or apportioned to the departments do- 
ing business-in the United States should 
be further allocated or apportioned be- 
tween the income of such departments 
from sources within the United States 
and from sources without the United 
States on a ratable basis. The ratable 
part of such expenses which may be de- 
ducted from income from sources within 
the United States should be determined 
by the ratio of the gross income of such 
departments from sources within the 
United States to the total gross income 
of such departments. If, however, the 
company has not adopted such a method 
of allocating or apportioning its over- 
head expenses, a ratable part of the to- 


‘ance has, in good faith and unaffected by | te] overhead expenses of all departments, 
derations of tax liability, adopted a| based upon the ratio of gross income 


nable method of allocating or ap- 
ng the overhead expenses of the 
ny to the several departments of 
- such allocation or appor- 


from sources within the United States 
to total gross income from all sources, 
ray be deducted from United States in- 
come, 


\ 
x 


Fidelity Trust Company were affiliated, 
and therefore that the transfer was an 


inthe Board of Tax Appe 

The of Tax Appeals affirmed the 
determination of the Commissioner. The 
present petition for review followed. 

Two main tions are presented: 
Was a consolidated return ly re- 
quired which should incl aie 
cordia Company for the first five 
of. the year 19192 Was the 
loss progerly disallowed as a ded 
on the ground that it represented 
intercompany transactions ? 

The provisions of the revenue act of 
1918 (Chap. 18, 40 Stat. 1057) are in- 
volved. Section 234 (a) reads, so far 
as here material, as follows: 

Sec..234. (a) That in computing the net 
income of a corporation subject to the tax 
imposed by section 230 there shall be al- 
lowed as deductions: * * * 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise. : , 

Section 240 reads in part as follows: 

Sec. 240. (a) That corporations. which 
are affiliated within the meaning of. this 
section shall, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, make a consoli- 
dated return of net income and invested 
capital for the purposes of this title and 
Title III, and the taxes thereunder shall 
be computed and determined upon the basis 
of such return. * * * 

(b) For the purpose of this section two 
or more domestic corporations ghall be 
deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corpora- 
tion owns directly or ‘controls through 
closely.affiliated interests or by a nominee 
or nominees substantially all the stock of 
the other or others, or (2) if. substantially 
all the stock of two or more ssgosveresiens 
is owned or controlled by same in- 
terests. 

In connection with the revenue act of 
1918 the Treasury Department issued 
Regulations 45, pursuant to authority 
contained in section 240 (a). Articles 
681, 634 and 687 of those’ regulations 
reads as follows: 


Reasons for Consolidated 


Tax Returns Outlined 


Art. 631. Affiliated corporations. — The 
provision of the statute requiring affiliated 
corporations to file consolidated returns is 
based upon the principle of levying the tax 
according to m. true net income and in- 
vested capital ‘a single business enter- 
prise, even though the business is ‘operated 
through more than one corporation. Where 
one ‘corporation owns the capital stock of 
another corporation or other corporations, 
or where the stock of two or more corpo- 
rations is Pwned by the same interests, a 


mn, 
an 


Oklahoma Official Rules 
» On Gasoline Pump Tax 
ee 


roducts 
and ten res 
w 
is situa’ 7 —— perma. 
ne ‘an, 1. suc’ 
wo fixed oltus on that date babes” 
the ——, —*<. busi 
co ation, it s 
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sae alge Deda ase slg 
jus. undi at such place 
misiness, Assistant Atto: General 
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a ing v. County Board, 273 Bac. 
201,°204. ~ 


The pumps, the opinion explained, are 
loaned by the company’s branch stores 
and may be in a.county other-than that 
in which such branch store’ is located. 
Furthermore the pumps are removable 
at the will of the customer or of the 
company and are constantly being moved 
from one location to another, so that the 
equipment is very transitory in nature 
and is seldom found at the same location 
from year to year. 


of 
F. 


Texas Senate Approves 
New Franchise Tax Bill 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 19. 


The bill (H. 12) amending the corpo- 
ration franchise tax law has been passed 


by the senate. Sometime ago Mrs. Jane 
Y¥. McCallum, secretary of state, ad- 
vised the legislature that unless the bill 
passed it was not unlikely that the law 
would be held invalid, resulting in a loss 
of revenue amounting to $1,500,000,an- 
nually. 


existence of the taxpayer at the 
end of .the period for which return 
must be made is not of decisive impor- | 
tance. Brady vy. Anderson, 240 F. 665. 


Our construction of the statute is that 
corporations which were affiliated for any 
substantial period during the year were 
Tequired to make a consolidated return. 
Of course, if the affiliation did not exist 
during the whole of the year, the con- 
solidated return would cover the portion 
only during which the affiliation existed. 
We think this construction is consistent 
with the wording of the statute. It also 
fulfills the canon of statutory construc- 
tion that where the meaning is not per- 
fectly clear from the words used, a rea- 
sonable construction should be given 
which will carry out the. object and pur- 
pose of the statute. 36 Cyc. p. 1110; 


situation results which is closely analogous United States v. Katz, 271 U. S. 854, 362; 


to that of a business maintaining one or 
more branch establishments. In the latter 
case, because of the .direct ownership of 
the property, the invested capital and net 
income of the branch form a part of the! 
invested capital and net income of the en- 
tire organization. Where such branches or 
units of a business are owned and con- 
trolled through the medium of separate r- 
porations, it is necessary to require a con- 
solidated return in order that the invested 
capital and met ineome of the entire group 
may be-aceurately determined. Otherwise 
opportunity would be afforded for the ‘eva- 
sion of taxation by the shifting of income 
through price fixing, charges for services 
and other means by which income could be 
arbitrarily assigned to one or another unit 
of the group. In other cases without a con- 
solidated return eycessive taxation might 
be imposed as a result of purely artificial 
conditions existing between corporations 
within a controlled group. 

Art. 634. Change in ownership during 
taxable year.—When one corporation owns 
or controls substantially all the stock of 
another corporation at the beginning of any 
taxable year, but during the taxable year 
sells or parts with the control of all or a 
majority of such stock to outside interests 
not affiliated with it, or when one corpora- 
tion during any taxable year acquires the 
ownership or control of substantially all 
the capital stock of another corporation 
with which it was not previously affiliated, 
a full disclosure of the circumstances of 
such changes in ownership shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner. In accordance 
with the peculiar circumstances in each 
case the Commissioner may require sep- 
arate or consolidated returns to be filed, 
to the end that the tax may be equitably 
assessed. 

Art. 637. Consolidated net income of af- 
filiated corporations.—Subject to the provi- 
sions covering the determination of tax- 
able net income of separate corporations, 
and subject further to the elimination of 
intercompany transactions, the consolidated 
taxable net income shall be combined net 
income of the several corporations consoli- 
dated, except that the net income of cor- 
porations coming within the provisions of 
article 635 shall be taken out. In respect 
of the statement of gross income and de- 
ductions and the several schedules required 
under form 1120, a corporation filing a con- 
solidated return is required to prepare and 
file "such statements and schedules in colum- 
nar form to the end that the details of the 
items of gross income and deductions for 
each corporation included in the consolida- 
tiog_ may be readily audited. 


Status of Petitioner 


Determined by Statute 

It is clear from the facts found by the 
Board of Tax Appeals that the Concordia 
Company Was affiliated with the peti- 
tioner, the Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Company, during the first five 
months of 31919. This is not disputed by 
appellant. But it is contended by appel- 
lant that the revenue act of 1918 did not 
require corporations affiliated during the | 
first five months only of 1919 to file a 
consolidated return for those months; 
and that. the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue had no authority to require such 
a consolidated return. 

The ground for this contention of ap- 
pellant seems to be that the petitioner 
and the Concordia Company can not: be 
considered affiliated companies within the 
meaning ef the statute, because (a) they 
were not affiliated at the end of the pe- 
riod for which the tax return was to be 
made, viz., Dec. 31, 1919; and (b) they 
had not been affiliated for a considerable 
period, seven months. 

We can not a with this contention 
of appellant. e real basis for requir- 
ing affiliated corporations to file consoli- 
dated returns was “the principle of levy- 
ing the tax according to the true net in- 
come and invested capital of a single 
business enterprise, even though the busi- 
ness is-operated through more than one 
corporation.” The facts that the busi- 
tiess enterprise was not in existence at 
the end of the taxable year, and that it 
had not been in existence for seven 
months prior to that time, do not destroy 
the principle involved. Those facts sim- 
ply affect the form of tax returns to be 
made by the taxpayers involved. The 
form of the tax returns was a matter for 
the determination of the Commissioner. 
The status of the petitioner and the Con- 
cordia Company during the first five 
months of 1919 was not determined by 
the Commissioner, but by the statute. 
They were concededly affiliated cor- 
porations during that period. The 





Ozawa v. United States, 260 U. S. 178, 
194; Low Wah Suey v. Backus, 225 U. S. 
460, 475; Holy Trinity Church v. United 
States, 148 U. S. 457; Balanced Rock 


| (GC. C, A. 10), opinion filed Jan. 29, 1930; | 


Scenic Attractions y. Town of Manitou 
Rodenbough v. United States, 25 F. (2d) 
18; United States v. Mo, Pac. Ry. Co., 
213 F. 169 (C. C. A. 8); St. L. & S. F. R. 
Co. v. Deik. 158 F. 931; United States v. 
Jackson, 143 F. 783; United States v. 
ee Diamonds; 139 F. 961.¢C. C. 


Departmental Construction 
Declared Persuasive 


Furthermore, this construction is the ! 
one which has been placed upon the atat-| 
ute from the beginning by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in the regula- 
tions issued from time to time. Section 
240 has been reenacted by Congress, with 
minor changes, in the revenue acts of 
1921, 1924, and 1926; and presumably 
Congress knew the construction placed 
upon the section by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and the Secretary 
of the Treasury; yet, no change has been 
made in the wording to indicate that 
the regulations of the Commissioner 
requiring fractional year returns by 
affiliated corporations under. circum- 
stances similar to those in the case at 
bar, were not in accordance: with the 
proper construction of: the section. This 
departmental construction, apparently 
adopted by Congress, while not conclu- 
sive, is yet er sare 

Our conclusion on the first main ques- 
tion is that a consolidated return was 
properly required, which should include 
the Concordia Company for the first five 
months of the year 1919. ’ 

The second question remains: Was the 
so-called loss resulting from the transfer 
in February, 1919, by petitioner to the 
Concordia Company of the Salina North- 
ern securities properly disallowed as a 
deduction? ~ ’ e 

The answer to this question would 
seem to be already determined by the 
conclusion heretofore reached, viz.: that 
the -petitioner and the Concordia Com- 
pany were affiliated companies during the 
first five months of the year 1919 within 
the meaning of the statute. If the pur- 
pose of seetion 240 is to be carried out, 
and affiliated companies are to be treated 
for taxing purposes asa single unit, it 
follows . logically that intercompany 
transactions can not be considered as 
giving rise either to gain or loss. 


Bransfer of Securities 
Held Closed Transaction 


It is conceded by appellant that “if 
one member of an affiliated group sells 
to another member of the group some 
of ‘its tangible corporate assets, and the 
affiliation continues throughout the year, 
no gain or loss results.” But appellant 
contends that if the affiliation comes to 
an end before the termination of the 
year a loss or gain may regalt; or, as 
applied to the instant case: “If the ap- 
pellant and the Concordia Loan & Trust 
Company be treated as one corporation 
during the first five months of 1919 (the 
period of the affiliation), there is perhaps 
no sale of the Salina Northern securities 
on Feb. 15. But’ when on May 81 the Con- 
cordia withdraws, taking the securities 
and leaving $95,000 in place of them, as 
of that date, a sale to the Gamaréia is 
effected. The transfer on the 15th, plus 
the dissolution, completes a final sale 
and disposition of the securities to out- 
side interests, unaffiliated.” 

This contention, when analyzed, simply 
amounts to a reiteration of the former 
contention that there can be no affilia- 
tion within the meaning of the statute 
unless jf continues substantially through 
the yéar. For, if all transactions be- 
tween affiliated companies are considered 
as “open” until it is seen whether the af- 
filiation exists at the end of the year; 
and if, in case affiliation does not then 
exist, the transactions are to be consid- 
ered nonintercompany tranSactions, it is 
apparent that the purpose of the statute 
so far as it relates to affiliations which 
are terminated within the year, is ren- 
dered entirely nugatory, 
| We think that the transfer of securi- 
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Insurance Companies—Foreign Insurance Companies—Deductions—Over- 
Nocation— ¢ 


head—Method. of A 


Where a foreign insurance company authorized to write several kinds of 
insurance has, in good faith and unaffected by considerations of tax liability, 


ado 
expense 


a reasonable method of allocating or apportioning the overhead 


pted e 
aye s of the company to the several departments of its business, such 


tion or apportionment should be 


accepted; the portion of the overhead 


expenses allocated or apportion to the departments doing business in the 


United States should be 


'urther allocated or apportioned between the income 


of such deparéments from sources within the United States and from sources 


without the United States on a ratable basis;. the ratable 


rt of such 


expenses which may be deducted from income from sources within the United 
States should be determined by the ratio of the gross income of such’ depart- 
ments from sources within the United States to the total gross income of 
such departments; if, however, the company has not adopted such a method 
of allocating or apportioning its overhead expenses, a ratable part of the 
total overhead expenses of all departments, based upon the ratio of gross 
income from sources within the United States to total gross income from, all 
sources, may be deducted from United States income.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. 


M. 7592)—V U. S. Daily, 194, Mar. 20, 


Returns—Consolidated Returns—Companies A 
Only—Intercompany Transactions During That 


1930. ' 


iated for Portion of Year 
eriod—1918 Act— 


Where, under the provisions of the revenue act of 1918, the petitioner and 


the C conip 
a con 
tain s 
was an intercompany transaction and 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co. v. 
Daily, 194, Mar. 20, 1930. 


Statute of Limitations—Recovery of 


any were affiliated during the first five months of the year 1919, 
lidated return was properly required for that 
urities by the petitioner to the C company in Fe 


eriod; a sale of cer- 
Sonar, 1919, at a loss 
did not result in a deductible loss — 
Commissioner. (C. C. A. 8)—V‘U.IS. 


Tax Paid After Statute Had Run— 


Abatement, Credit and Refund Adjustments—1926 Act, Séction 1106 (a)— 


1928 Act, Sections 607, 611— 


An averpayment of tax for one year credited against an outstanding 
assessment of tax (duly assessed prior to June 2, 1924) for another year 


after the statutory period for collect 


ion of the tax assessed had expired, 


whether the credit was made before or after the enactment of the revenue 
act of 1926, but not later than one year after the enactment of the revenue 


act of 1928, against which assessment 


an abatement claim was filed by the 


taxpayer, cannot legally be refunded because of the provisions.of section 611 


of the revenue act of 1928; General 


Counsel’s Memorandum 5601 (C. B. 


VIII-1, 126) and all other_ memoranda inconsistent herewith revoked.—Bur. 
Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7515)—V U. S. Daily, 194, Mar. 20, 1980, 


Kentucky Governor 
Signs Tax Measure | 


Graduated Gross Sales Levy 
To Be Imposed on Retail 
Merchants of State 


State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Mar. 19. 
Governor Flem D. Sampson on Mar. 18 
signed the bill (H. 111) imposing a grad- 
uated gross sales tax on retail mer- 
chants. The rate of the tax are as fol- 
lows: 


One-twentieth of 1 per cent of the 
gross sales of $400,000 or less; two- 
twentieths on the excess of the gross 
sales over $400,000 and not exceeding 
$500,000; five-twentieths on the excess 
over $500,000 and not exceeding $600,000; 
eight-twentieths on the excess over $600,- 
000 and not exceeding $700,000; eleven 
twentieths on the excess over $700,000 
and not exceeding $800,000; fourteen- 
twentieths on the excess over $800,000 
end not exceeding $900,000; seventeen- 
twentieths on the excess over $900,000 
and not exceeding $1,000,000; 1 per cent 
on the excess over $1,000,000. 

Report must be filed with the State 
tax commission on or before Feb. 1 each 
year showing the total gross salés during | 
the preceding calendar year and payment 
must be made to the auditor of public 
accounts within 30 days after notice. 

In' making the report for 1930 only 
those sales made between the effective 
date of the act and Dec. 31, 1930, are to 
be included. 

Penalty Is Provided _ 

A penalty of 20 per cent and interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum may 
be added -for failure to file a report or 
pay the tax. 

The State tax commission and its rep- 
resentatives are given authority to ex- 
amine the books and papers of retail mer- 
chants and to examine witnesses under 
oath, but are not allowed to reveal any 
information so gained. b 

Refusal to file a cepts or to permit ex- 
amination of the books is a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $1,000 
and in case the offender is an individual 
he may be also imprisoned not exceeding 
six months. : 

No suit may be maintained to restrain 
or delay the collection of the tax, ac- 
cording to the law, but suit to recover 
taxes paid under protest may be started 
at any time within two years after pay- 
ment, 





Effective Immediately 

The law declares an emergency to 
exist and that the act shall become a 
law effective upon approval by the gov- 
ernor. 

The Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire in an advisory opinion handed 
down Jan. 7, 1980, in passing upon the 
validity of a sergeees sales tax for that 
State, said (IV U. S. Daily 3114:6): _ 

“One feature of the proposed bill which 
has been tha subject of extended argu- 
ment would probably be included in such 
a sales tax as the bill indicates you wish 
to consider. The sales proposed to be 
taxed are those of “retail merchants and 
shopkeepers.” It is argued that this 
class of taxpayers is so limited that the 
selection must be deemed an unreason- 
able discrimination, and therefore a vio- 
lation of the principle of equality. Ob- 
owe is made because a tax would be 
aid upon retailers. only, while, whole- 
salers and manufacturers ;would’ be ex- 
cluded. , 

“The generating source of the tax is 
the transfer of merchandise from the 
producer to the consumer. It is proposed 
to tax the property but ence during this 
process, and the event is fixed at. the 
transfer.from the retailer. If the tax 
were applied to the wholesaler also, the 
result would be two taxes put upon the 
property in the marketing process. As- 
oes that this might lawfully be done, 
it still remains true that the practical 
effect of such a provision is one which it 
would be reasonable to avoid. The sit- 
uation affords a proper basis for. the 
ewercise of the legislature power of se- 
lection.” “y 
pn perry 
ties to the Concordia Company on Feb. 
15, 1919, was a closed transaction on that 
date; that it was an een trans- 
action and could not be considered as giv- 
ing rise either to loss or gain; and that 
the withdrawal of the Concordia Com- 
pany thereafter and during the year did 
not affect the situation. The alleged loss 
was therefore properly disallowed. 

The redetermination by the Board of 
Tax Appeals was correct, and the order 
is affirmed, 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


~ Promulgated March 19 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax 
Appeals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscribers 
who are interested in any decision 
not so designated should write to the 
Inquiry Division, The United States 
Daily. 

Jacob Brothers Company. 
18832. 


Under section 278 (e) of the rev- 
enue act of 1926, a collection waiver 
executed after the effective date of 
that act is without effect where the 
collection was barred prior to the 
enactment of the 1926 act. 


James & Holmstrom Piano Company. 
Docket No. 18833. 


Under section 278 (e)-of the rev- 
enue act of 1926, a collection waiver 
execute! after_the effective date of 
that act is without effect where the 
collection was barred prior to the 
enactment of the 1926 act. 


Lincoln Tank Company. Docket No. 
20787. 


The petition Kerein dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 


Joseph A. Steinle, Administrator of the 
Estate of Joseph E. Steinle, Sanford 
P. Starks, Administrator of the Estate 
of Nils O. Starks, Sanford P. Starks, 
Emile T. Wiedenbeck, Josephine Mac- 
cie, William Steinle, Katherine 
Steinle, George A. Steinle, Louis R. 
Taylor, Clinton R. Steinle, Mark Smith 
Jr. Docket Nos, 20932,.20933, 20934, 
20935, 20936, 20937, 20938, 20939, 
20940, 20941, 20042. 


Transferees. Certain of the peti- 
tioners, stockholders of the taxpayer 
corporation, not being shown by the 
proof to have received assets of the 
rareeres directly or indirectly, it is 
held, that they have no liability at 

law or in equity as transferees for 

an unpaid tax of the taxpayer. 

Id. Where the taxpayer, a corpora- 
tion, purchases tangible assets from 
one of its officers and stockholders 
for a cash consideration and there is 
no evidence that the transaction was 

» Ohne made in bad faith or with intent 
to defraud creditors or that it ren- 
dered the taxpayer corporation in- 
solvent, it is held, that respondent 
has failed to sustain the. burden 
placed upon him by section 602 of 
the revenue act of 1928, of proving 

a liability at law or in equity, on the 

part of such officer and stockholder 

for the unpaid tax of the taxpayer. 

Rudolph Bergfeld, Mrs. Carolina Berg- 

feld. Docket Nos. 26458, 26459. 

Upon the facts, held, that a newly 
incorporated company acquired cer- 
tain assets by purchase rather than 
through a reorganization of the com- 
pany which had formerly owned the \ 
assets. \ 

In August, 1913, A purchased 
stock in a corporation then just cre- 
ated. In 1922, all the company’s 
assets were sold under a/deed of 
trust given to secure creditors, and 
the company was dissolved. None 
of its stock was redeemed. Held, A 
sustained a deductible loss in 1922, 
measured by the amount he had paid 
for his stock. 

Docket No. 


Armstrong Kmtting Mills. 
80996. - 

The evidence does not establish 
that the respondent erred in includ- 
ing in income the amount of $15,- 
153.40 paid to and received by the 
petitioner during the taxable year 
1924 in compromise and settlement 
of certain litigation. 4 


Bills Introduced in’ 
State Legislatures 


State of Mississippi 

H. 6518. Messrs. Ford, George, Harris, 
Tate, Williams and Woolfolk. An act to 
raise revenye for the benefit of the general 
fund of the State of Mississippi; to equalize 
revenues; to provide for a franchise tax on 
corporations; to provide for the time, method 
and place for the payment of such taxes; to 

rovide penalties for violations; Ways and 

eans. 

H. 526. Mr. Batson. Providing for-refor- 
estation, creating a reforestation area and 
providing exemption from taxes pf growing 
timber; Conservation then Ways and Means. 

State of South Carolina 

H. 1750. Messrs. Tripp and Bennett, Im- 
posing license fee upon persons and corpora- 
tions owning, leasing or operating oi] mills, 
ginneries, or combined oil mills and gin- 
neries; Ways and Means. 


f 
4 


|any internal-revenue tax shall not » 


Refund Is Refused - 
For Credit Against - 
Uncollectible Tax 


Section of Revenue Act of 
1928 Prohibiting Such 
Refund Held to Apply 
Under Facts of Case 


Overpayments of 1921, 1922 and 1923 
taxes which were credited against 1918 
taxes cannot be recovered under the cir- 
cumstances in this case, the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
held. The credit was made after the time 
had expired within. which the Govern- 
ment could have forced collection of the 
1918 tax, but an abatement claim had 
been filed against the 1918 assessments, 
the opinion pointed out. The provisions 
of section 611 of the revenue act of 1928 
are applicable and that section prohibits 
a refund, the General Counsel ruled. 


4 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7515 


Memorandum. Opinion & 


CHAREST, General Counsel.—The opin- 
ion-of this office is requested relative to 
the protest of the M Company against 
the rejection of its claim for refund of 
2.35x dollars. 

The taxpayer’s income and profits tax 
return for 1918 was filed on Sept. 12, 
1919. A tax liability of 206.22x doll 
was reported on the original retu®, 
‘which was duly assessed. Against the 
unpaid portion of the tax -assessed a 
claim for abatement was filed on Dec. 1, 
1919. Credits of 1.82x dollars, .23x.dol- 
lars, and .30x dollars on account of over- 
pcyments by the taxpayer for the years 
1921, 1922, and 1923 were made against 
the outstanding assessment of tax for 
1918 on Feb. 20, 1926, and on Feb. 25, 
1927. Refund of the amounts so cred- 
ited is sought by the taxpayer. 


Collection Barred 


From the facts as outlined it seems 
clear that collection of the unpaid tax for 
the year 1918 was barred prior to the 
dates the credits were made. An abate- 
ment claim was filed against the unpaid 
portion of the assessment of tax for 1918, 
and thus the question is raised whether 
or not the refund of +he amounts credited 
against such unpaid portion is prohibited 
by reason of section 611 of the revenue 
act of 1928. The taxpayer contends that 
section 611 of the revenue act of 1928 is 
inapplicable, inasmuch,as the collection 
|of the 1918 tax was barred prior to the 





_ | enactment of the revenue act of 1928. It 
Docket No.| 


is to be noted that the credits were made 
on Feb. 20, 4926, and Feb. 25, 1927; that 
is to say, both before and after the date 
(of the enactment of the revenue act of 


| 1926, containing section 1106(a), which 


reads as follows: 

“The bar of the statute of limitations 
against the United States in respect of. 
operate to bar the remedy but shall x 
tinguish the liability; but no credit or 
refund in respect: of suck tax shall be 
allowed unless the taxpayer has overpaid 
the tax. The bar of the statute of limi- 
tations against-the taxpayer -in respect of 
any internal-revenue tax shall not only 
operate to bar the remedy but shall -ex- 
tinguish the liability; but no collection in 
respect of such tax shall be made unless 
the taxpayer has underpaid the tax.” 

It has, been held that a timely credit of 
an overpayment of income tax fer one 
year against an assessed tax for another 
year is a payment of so much of the tax 
as. is covered by the credit... (S. O..107, 
C. B. 4, 336). It has also been held that 
where a credit was made after collection 
of the tax against which the overpay- 
ment was credited was barred, and the 
collection of the assessed tax (which was 
duly assessed nrior to June 2, 1924) was 
delayed or stayed because of the filing by 
the taxpayer of an abatement. claim, 
such credit, even though it would other- 
wise have-been void, is validated by the 
provisions of section 611 of the revenue 
act of 1928. (G. C. M. 5308, C. B. VII-2, 
93.) Accordingly, the refund claim-in 
th. instant case was properly rejected. 

The fact that the credits were made 
in part during the time that section 
1106(a) of the revenue act of 1926 was 
in existence and the fact that the col- 
lection of the 1918 tax against. which 
the credits were made was barred prior 
to the enactment of the revenue act.of 
1928 are considered to be immaterial. 
It is true that this office has expressed 
the opinion that a waiver executed by a 
taxpayer on Mar, 8, 1926, after the stat- 
ute of limitations upon assessment had 
run and after the date of the enactment 
of the revenue act of 1926 containing 
section 1106(a), is ineffective for the pur- 
pose of extending the period of limita 
tion for assessment. (G. C. M. 56M. 
That memorandum, based upon the pr 
| Visions of section 1106(a), is now be- 
lieved to be erroneous, inasmuch as. sec- 
tion 1106(a) of the revenue act of 1926 
was retroactively repealed by section 
612 of the revenue act of .1928 as -of 
Feb. 26, 1926:. In effect the law as it 
now stands is as though section 1106(a) 
had never existed. * 

It is the opinion of this office, there- 
fore, that an overpayment of tax for one 
year credited against an outstanding as- 
sessment of tax (duly assessed prior to 
June 2, 1924) for another year after 
the statutory period for collection of the 
tax assessed had expired, whether the 
credit was made before or after the en- 
actment of the revenue act of 1926, but 
not later than one year after the enact- 
ment of the revenue act of 1928, against 
which assessment an abatement’ claim 
wag filed by the taxpayer, cannot legally 
be refunded because of the provisions of 
section 611 of the revenue act of 1928. 
General Counsels Memorandum 5601 and 
all other memoranda inconsistent here- 
with are revoked. 











State Income Tax Vote 
Proposed in Louisiana 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, Mar. 19. © 
A joint resolution to submit to the 
people of Louisiana a _ constitutional 
amendment for levying an income tax to 
take the place of the present state prop- 
erty tax will be introduced when the leg- 
|islature meets in May, State Senator 

John M. Caffery. announced Mar. 15. 
“The present S' ate constitution limits 
the income tux to 8 per cent and allows 
property taxes to be deducted from the 
income tax,” the Senator’s statement 
said. “The real estate owners are pay- 
ing 50 per cent and more of their net 
incomes in taxes and the truth is 


10. 
cent of the people have all the thee! 
while incomes,” 





¥ During the month from Jan, 15, 1930, | 


Avrnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenter Herein, 


Berna 


Pusiisnep Without ComMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILy 


‘ 


Crop Weather 


Retail Food Prices 
And Commoditiesat | 


Duty on Imported Candy 
Containers Is Reduced 





New York, Mar. 19.—The F. W. Waol- | 


lon the tariff status of imported candy | 


‘ | worth Company has won a ruling from 
Wholesale Reduced the United States Customs Court here | 





Purchasing Power of Dollar 
Increased to 108.6 Cents 


In Month to Feb. 15, Says' 


Labor Department 





Recent prices declines in the retail | 


food market and in the general whole- 
sale market, for the United States as 
a whole, were shown in statistics Mar. 
18 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in statements made public by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
descended to within a fraction of a per 
cent of the lowest level registered since 
1916, and the purchasing power of. the 
dollar, based on 100 cents in 1926, rose 
to 108.6 cents. All groups showed down- 
ward trends, according to the statement. 

Retail food prices in the United States 


as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta-| 


tistics showed a decrease of about 1% 
per cent on Feb. 15, 1930, when com- 


containers, Easter novelties, in the ‘form 
of rabbits, chickens, ducks, ete. Duty 
was imposed at 40 per cent ad valorem, 
|under paragraph 214, act of 1922, as 
earthy or mineral substances, decorated. 
Judge Young finds that duty should 
| have been 25 per cent ad valorem, under 
the provision in paragraph 1302, act of 
1922, for manufactures of pulp. (Pro- 
| test 347839-G-58564-28.) : 

|. The “Blue Door” of Norfolk, lost in\a 
controversy involving the classification of 
furniture imported from Holland. This 
furniture was taxed 33% per cent ad va- 
lorem, as manufactures of wood, under 
paragraph 410, tariff act of 1922. The 
plaintiffs contended for free entry, under 
| paragraph 1708, as artistic antiquities. 
(Protest 310443-G-635.) 

.Chief Justice Fischer’s opinion in an- 
other case lowered the tariff rate on a 
Louvre hall clock, consisting of a clock 
case, containing no movements. This 
item was taxed at the rate of $3 each 
and 45 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 368, tariff act of 1922. The court 
concludes that the rate should have been 
|45 per cent ad valorem, under the pro- 
vision in said paragraph 368 for clock 





pared with Jan. 15, 1930, and a decrease 
of slightly less than 1 per cent since Feb, 
15, 1929. The Bureau’s weighted index 
numbers, with average prices in 1913 as 
100.0, were 154.4 for Feb. 15, 1929; 155.4 
for Jan. 15, 1930, and 153.0 for Feb. 15, 
1930. 
Average Cost Is Less 


to Feb. 15, 1930, 24 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured decreased as 
follows: Strictly fresh eggs, 15 per cent; 
leg of lamb, navy beans, coffee and ba- 
nanas, 3 per cent; cornmeal and sugar, 2 
per cent; sirloin steak; round steak, rib 


roast, fresh milk, evaporated milk, oleo- | 
margarine, cheese, lard, bread, rhacaroni, | 


pork and beans, canned corn and raisins, 
1 per cent; and plate beef, pork chops, 
vegetable lard substitute, and tea, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. Seven 
articles increased: Cabbage, 31 per cent; 
oranges, 6 per cent; sliced ham, hens and 
butter, 1 per cent, and sliced bacon and 
wheat cereal, less than five-tenths of 1 
per cent. The following 11 articles 
showed no. change in the month: Chuck 
roast, canned red salmon, flour, rolled 
oats, cornflakes, rice, potatoes, onions, 
canned peas, canned tomatoes and prunes. 

During the month from Jan. 15, 1930, 
to Feb. 15, 1930, there was a decrease in 
the average cost of food in 48 of the 51 
cities, as follows: Detroit, 4 per cent; 
Birmingham, Houston, Jacksonville, Los 
Angeles, arid Savannah, 8 per cent; At- 
lanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Dallas, Fail 
River, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, 
Norfolk, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco, 
2 per cent; Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Charleston, S. C., Columbus, Denver, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Roch- 


é ester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, Seat- 


? Feb. 15, 1930, 36 cities showed d : 
‘ E ee an eae lthe south Atlantic and Gulf coast sec- 


> 


tle, and Washington, 1 per cent; and 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Peoria, Richmond, and Spring- 
field, Ill., less than -five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. In Butte and Cincinnati there was 





an increase of less than five-tenths of 1 

per cent, and in Salt Lake City there was 
no change in the month, 

Comparisons Made 

For the year period Feb. 15, 1929, to} 


| 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Detroit and Louis- 
ville, 4 per cent; Dallas and Pittsburgh, 
3 per cent; Cleveland, Denver, Houston, | 
Los Angeles, Mobile, Norfolk and Savan- 
nah, 2 per cent; Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Jacksonville, Little Rock, Memphis, Min- 


York, Omaha, Portland, Me., Portland, | 


Oreg., Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, | 
Salt Lake City and Seattle, 1 per cent, | 
and Charleston, S. C., Columbus, Fall | 
River, Indianapolis, Manchester and 
Washington, less than five-tenths of 1 
per cent. Twelve cities showed increases: 
Cincinnati, 2° per cent; Boston, Butte, 
Peoria, Providence, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco and Springfield, Ml., 1 per cent, 
and Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Scranton, less than five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. In three cities—Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee and Newark—there was no 
change in the year. 


As compared with the average cost in 


the year 1913, food on Feb. 15, 1930, was 


66 per cent higher in Chicago; 62 per | 


cent in Cincinnati and Scranton; 61 per 
cent in Washington; 60 per cent in 
Richmond; 59 per cent in St. Louis; 
58 per cent in Baltimore; 57 per 
cent in Buffalo and Milwaukee; 56 per| 
cent in Boston, Charleston, S. C., Phila- 
delphia, and Providence; 55 per cent in| 
New York; 54 per cent in Birmingham, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
Haven, and New Orleans; 53 per cent 
in Atlanta, Indianapolis, and Pittsburgh; 
52 per cent in Dallas; 51 per cent in Fall 
River, Manchester, and San Francisco; 
50 per cent in Cleveland, Little Rock, and 
Louisville; 48 per cent in Memphis, New- 
ark, and Omaha;-46 per cent in Seattle; 
40 per cent in Portland, Oreg.; 39 per! 
cent in Jacksonville and Los Angeles; 
37 per cent in Denver; and 31 per cent 
in Salt Lake City. Prices were not ob- 
tained in Bridgeport, Butte, Columbus, 
Houston, Mobile, Norfolk, Peoria, Port- | 
land, Me., Rochester, St. Paul, Savan-| 
nah, and Springfield, Ill., in 1913, hence | 
no comparison for the 17-year period ean | 
be given for these cities. 

Farm Products Lower | 

With the decrease of 1% per cent 
in February compared with January, 
wholesale prices dropped to within three- 
quarters of 1 per cent of the lowest level 
reached since the World War, according 
to information collected in the leading 
markets of the country by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The Bureau’s weighted 
index, with average prices in 1926 as 
100.0, stands at 92.1 for February, com- 
pared with 98.4 for January. With the 
exception of January, 1922, when the! 
index registered 91.4, this is the lowest 
level to which wholesale prices have | 
dropped since October, 1916. Compared 
with February, 1929, with an index of 
96.7, a decrease of 4% per cent is shown. 
Based on these, figures, the purchasing 
power of the dollar in February, 1929, 
was 103.4 cents, January, 1930, was 
107.1 cents, and February, 1930, was 
108.6 cents, compared with 100.0 cents 
for the year 1926. All groups showed a 
downward tendency, with decreases rang- 
ing from one-quarter of 1 per cent to 
nearly 3 per cent. 

Farm products, with a decrease of prac- 
tically 3 per cent, showed the greatest 
decline in the commodity ups. De- 
cided decreases took place fn the prices 
of grains, cotton. eggs, fresh.apples, hay. 

af tobacco, onions, white potatoes and 





| [QfMtinued on Page 6, Column 3s.) [Continued on Page 11, Column: 1.] 


}cases. (Protest 350117-G-46165-28.) 


Favorable Weather 
_ Aids Farm Activity 





Bureau Shows Conditions| 
Favorable for Planting 





General warmth and much sunshine 
| over large agricultural areas made the 
past week favorable for seasonal outside 
operations, and Spring work advanced | 
} rapidly in most sections, the Weather | 
| Bureau announced on Mar. 19 in the} 
weekly weather and crop bulletin. 

The general summary of the bulletin 
| in full text is as follows: 


| At the beginning of the week a “low” 
was central over Ontario, bringing pre- 
cipitation to practically all the Atlantic 
| Coast States and the Ohio Valley. ‘A 
second “low” moved along the northern 
border of the country, but without much 
attendant precipitation. There was a 
reaction to colder over parts of the 
Northwest following the second disturb- | 
ance, but temperatures were net un-| 
usually low for this time of year. | 

There was more or less general pre- | 
cipitation reported from the Gulf States | 
during the latter part of the week; also | 
heavy rains in the far Southwest, attend- | 
ing the passage of a “low” inland from | 
the central California coast on the 14- 
15th. The falls were especially heavy in| 
' southern California, with Los Angeles | 
| reporting 2.01 inches for the 24-hour | 
| period ending at 8 a, m., Mar. 15, while | 
| daily amounts of 1.36 and 1.06 were} 
| noted at San Diego on the 15th and 16th, 
respectively. Temperatures remained 


| moderately high for the season, except 


for a brief reaction to colder in the cen- 
tral Great Plains area toward the close 
of the week, 
Week Warmer Than Normal 
The week was warmer than normal in 
nearly all sections of the country. In 


tions and in the Pacific coast area the 
weekly mean temperatures were slightly 


below normal at most stations, while | 


about normal warmth prevailed rather 


generally west of the Rocky Mountains. | 
neapolis, New Haven, New Orleans, New | From the northern Cotton Belt north- 
ward, however, temperatures were unsea- | 
sonably high, especially in the central and | 


northern trans-Mississippi States where 
plus departures from normal ranged 
from 6 degrees to as much as 12 de- 
grees. In the East freezing temperatures 
extended southward only to western 
North Carolina, while in the central, val- 
leys the line of freezing reached only to 


the south-central portions of the north-| 


ern Ohio Valley States and the lower 
Missouri Valley. The lowest temperature 
reported from a first-order station was 
2 degrees above zero at Escanaba, Mich., 
on the 14th. 

Precipitation was heavy in the more 
southeastern districts, and was substan- 
tial quite generally along the Gulf coast. 
There were also heavy falls in the far 
Southwest, including most of the States 
ef California and Arizona, while the 
weekly totals ranged from about 0.5 to 
1.0 inch ins the north-central portion of 
the country and in much of the North- 
cast. Elsewhere the amounts were light 


and much fair weather prevailed during | 


the week. 

The general warmth and much sun- 
shine over large agricultural areas made 
a favorable week for seasonal. outside 
operations, and Spring work advanced 
rapidly in most sections. There was 
some delay by showers in the Southeast 
and a few other sections, but, in gen- 
eral, seasonal operations on farms are 
well up and, in some cases, considerably 
ahead of an average year. Some corn 
is being planted as far north as south- 
ern Oklahoma and 
and oat seeding is becoming well ad- 
vanced to the central portion of the 
country. 

Moderate Rains Beneficial 


- Light to moderate rains were bene- | 


ficial in some Ohio Valley sections where 
the top soil had become dry, and some 
precipitation ‘was received in the 
droughty Southwest, but over a consid- 
erable area moisture is _ still 
needed, including much of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, western Texas, and eastern New 
Mexico. In the far SouthWest generous 
rains have been very beneficial and the 
soil is well supplied with moisture rather 
generally in the south Pacific area. 
Some snow remains in the northern 
Spring Wheat Belt, and in much of this 
section the ground continues too wet 
to work, byt considerable plowing and 
disking were accomplished in the south, 
and some Spring wheat was sown. in 
northwestern Iowa, northern Nebraska, 
and southern South Dakota. The weather 
continued mostly favorable for Winter 
wheat, though the condition of the crop 


varies greatly in the Ohio Valley, and| 


moisture is needed in the Southwest. 


Except in some southeastern sections, | 


conditions were generally favorable in, 
the Cotton Belt and much preparation | 
of. soil for planting was accomplished, | 
with field work well up generally. Plant- | 
ing continued in Texas and is started.in | 
the northern portion of the eastern part | 
of that State nearly to the Red River, 
with good stands in the extreme south. 
Planting has also begun in the Imperial 








Weekly Review of Weather| 


new Blade 
new Razor 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


THE GREATEST SHAVING 
IMPROVEMENT 


IN 28 YEARS 


ILLIONS of faithful, well-worn 
Gillettes are now going to win 


an honorable discharge. Sure—they’re 
good old razors! And if you have to 
wait for your dealer to get his supply 
of the New Gillette Razor, your old 
Gillette will operate with the new” 
blades. 


central Arkansas, | 


badly j 


But once you have tried the New 
Gillette Blade in the New Gillette 
Razor you will never be satisfied to 
shave with anything else! 


Many important changes 
What have we done to the Gillette 
Razorand the Gillette Blade? Not just 
one thing, or two things, or three. 
We have made a dozen important 
changes which, when you add them 
all together, make an entirely new 
and greatly improved shaving tool. 

Take “‘razor pull,”’ for example. 
Do you know why your old Gillette 
“‘pulled’’? Perhaps you blamed the 
blade; but the fault was not in the 
blade. Our laboratories examined 
tens of thousands of used_razors; our 
engineers talked to twenty-seven 
thousand hard-to-satisfy shavers. 
| | What did they find? A razor “‘pulls”’ 
because its working parts have been 
dropped and dented on floor or wash 
basin. 

Perhaps the dent is microscopic. 
| Just the same it makes a difference. 
When you hanile a Gillette, you are 
dealing with a fine precision tool. 
Even the smallest dent can throw: it 
out of alignment. Hence “‘pull.”” Now 
| look at the corners of the new razor. 


See those heavy lugs? You can’t dent 
those corners by any ordinary acci- 
dent. But suppose, by some terrific 
abuse, you should dent them. Never 
mind. The gnds of the blade have been 
cut out. The blade is no longer held 
at the corners. Therefore, a dented 
razor-corner can’t possibly affect the 
smoothness of your shave. 





No more blade wiping 


Another thing. The new blades are 
processed to resist rust, Think what 
that means in convenience and time 
saving. No more do you have to take 
the razor apart to wipe the blade. No 
mote cut towels. Just: loosen. Turn 


Hold under hot running water for 
rinsing. Shake well. Lay on the shelf. 
The old:posts are gone. How many 


against those posts. Now the razor 
blade turns at right angles for rinsing. 
No taking apart for cleaning. 


| 





| 


guard at right angles. Then re-tighten. 


a good edge was lost by bumping: 








The new Gillette Razor, 24K. gold-plated, in beautiful $-4 QQ Other De Luce models 
, 6ase, complete with New Gillette Blade... . «+ Price 1 , 


Oe 


at $5.00 to $75.00 





QUICK FACTS 


. New blade can be used in your old 
Gillette 


New processed steel; new blade re- 
sists rust 


Cut-out corners of blade prevent 
“razor pull” 


To clean, turn guard atrightangles 
... then re-tighten... rinse..shake dry 


New shape guard channel gives full 


shaving clearance 


New shape guard teeth meet skin 
smoothly, naturally 


No projecting posts to dull blade 
edges 
Reinforced razor corners. prevent 
damage if dropped 

. Square blade ends safer to handle 


Shaves easier around mouth, nose, 
ears 


New blades same price as old 


New razor, 24K. gold-plated, with 
one new blade, in case, $1.00 


New shape guard teeth 


Notice the guard teeth . . . longer 
. . . turned back farther. They glide 
over the skin like velvet. You hardly 
feel the razor slide over your face. 

See the ends of the blade .. . square 
... not round. Much easier to handle 
with slippery fingers. Less chance of 
having to fish for the blade down the 
drain pipe. And, being almost flush 
with the cap, the blade shaves much 
better around the difficult corners of 
the mouth, ‘ears, and nose. The 


io 





GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO.,BOSTO 





( YEARLY 
INDEX 


195) 












famous guard channel beneath ‘| 
blade edge allows the blade to m 
the beard full and.clear, yet with p 
fect safety. This has hitherto been 
exclusive feature of high priced ¢ 
lettes selling at $5.00. to $75.00. N 
you have it in the $1.00 model. 


See your dealer today 


Gillette factories are working 
capacity to supply all dealers as sc 
as possible. See your dealer tod 
Tomorrow he may be sold out... 
inconvenient delay for you. Give:y 
face this good news now! 

All of which means that for $13 
can buy the greatest shaving impro 
ment, the biggest money’s wo 
in shaving comfort that has b 


offered in the past twenty-eight yee 
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-Y . in January for an expec 
vice of the Departm 





ilding of public highways, e2 
ae as assuring Spring activity. 
shipbuilding, 





LL REPORTS indicate that industry 
made no substantial gain during the 


recession was noted. Business and 
appear to be consolidating the 
made in January for an ex- 
upturn in employment during the 
months, 





schedules J 
- ment apparent among these mechanics. 





pring ths,” according to the m 
3 orakof th Se 7 

ones, Di neral of the Service. + Be tS 2 
~ Lar gf cai o for use in public utility construction and in 
exceeding 1929'figures, are cited particu- | 
Electrical equipment manufacture, 
airplane manufacture, and the silk and rayon and boot and 
show industries were named as showing: satisfactory or improved con- 
ditions. Automobiles and iron and steel were mentioned as showing 


promises of improvement. The statement follows in full text: 
' > 


of February; in ‘some industries a | farm help, 


The automobile industry showed 4/ tions of the State. Part-time operations 
upward trend in production and} were in effect in the jewelry, textile and 

yment toward the latter part of|rubber industries with a 
month; however, many of these; plus of these workers. A decrease in the | 
continued to operate on part-time | volume of building was noted in various | 
and there was some unemploy-| centers creating a surplus of this class 













spite Lack of Substantial Gains in North, 
Preparing 
Activities; Wheat to Aid Employment 


for Spring 


- r ITH no substantial industrial gains recorded in February, “‘busi- 
ness and industry appear to be consolidating. the 
ted upturn in em 


progress made 
Ic as during the 
onthly bulletin of the Employment 
made public Mar. 19 by cis I. 


level of operations, showed a slight de- 
crease. There is very little demand for 


A 
Rhode Island 


A seasonal curtailment in industrial 
activity was noted in practically all sec- 


tant sur- 





of labor. Lack of employment for un- 


Tron and steel showed no improve-| Skilled workers likewise contributed to 


, the large volume of orders that 
“ now flowing in to this industry in- 
: Bente a very promising future. 
_ Plants manufacturing electrical equip- 
ment are working on a very satisfactory 
_ basis with practically all forces well em- 
yed. The shipbuilding industry, par- 
ly in thé East, is working on a 
very satisfactory basis. The airplane 
factories are busy, employing a full com- 
plement of workers. 
_ No improvements were noted in the 
textile industry. The silk and rayon es- 
tablishments in most instances reported 
satisfactory operating schedules. 
During the latter part of the month 
the boot and shoe industry increased in 
production and labor. 2 


i to weather conditions large 





building construction did not get fully | 


under way. A continued surplus of 


ing-trades men was noted through- | 


out the country. 


The outstanding indications of a wide- | 


“sgpread county and municipal highway 
buiiding program, involving over $1,500,- 
000,000 will afford employment to an 
a 1y of workers. 

The huge sum of $3,250,000,000 will be 
expended during the year of 1930 by pub- 
lic. utility companies, such as electric 
light and power, manufactured gas, 
street railway, telephone, and telegraph. 
This‘ sum is in excess of the amount 
spent in 1929. 

With these various projects under way, 
there will be a large demand for labor 
which will materially decrease the vol- 

of unemployment apparent at the 
of February. 


a 
New England District 


(Including the States of Maine, New 


ire, érmont, Massachusetts,| Part-time employment was quite gen-| 

Rhode Isisnd = Connecticut.) "|eral- and considerable unemployment | 
was apparent in practically all the larger | 

a cities of the State. Employment in the! 

Maine railroad industry showed a further de-| 


ment in these lines. While a seasonal 
surplus of unskilled labor was reported 


were able to secure temporary employ- 
ment during February. 


A plentiful supply of farm help was ap- 
parent throughout the State. 


ry 
New Hampshire 


A slight improvement in the industrial 
‘employment situation was reported from 
various sections of the State during Feb- 
ruary. While curtailed operations ob- 
tained in the shoe, textile, cigar, and box 
industries, many of the released work- 
ers were able to secure employment in 
their .individual communities in other 
more active industries. A surplus of un- 
skilled labor was apparent. Building af- 
forded employment for a number of 
craftsmen in some parts of the State, 


while the usual seasonal recession in this | 
line was noted in other centers. A plen- | 


tiful supply of farm help was available 
in all localities. 


A 
Vermont 


The surplus of labor reported in Jan- 
uary continued throughout the State dur- 


ing February, more particularly notice-| time schedules, but with curtailed forces 
ab:e among unskilled laborers and shoe, | ©2gaged in most instances. 


textile, and in some localities, granite 
wo-kerg. Curtailed schedules obtained 
in many of the major industrial estab- 
lishments. Building continued active 
in some centers, while reports from other 
places indicated a seasonal lull. A plen- 
tiful supply of farm help existed through- 
out the State. A general feeling of Op- 
timism prevails in all sections and ca- 


' pacity operations are expected in. the 


major industries within the next month 
or two. 


4 


‘ Massachusetts 


f The seasonal decline in industrial ac- 
_ tivity reported in January continued dur- 


working quotas obtained 


volume of unemployment. 






are contém 





} d in all of the larger cities. 
urplus of office workers was noted dur- 
g the month. The metal-working in- 

ry, which has maintained a high 
&. Bk sth, oe , 








‘ * 





| tries. 





; | cline and a number of railroad shop and 
Curtailed schedules obtained in the 

shoe, textile, and sardine industries jn} 
various sections of the State, while re-| 
ports from other centers indicated an im- | 
provement with an increase in employ- | 


s 1s} |manufacturing radios and accessories, | 
in many localities, some of these workers | 





Reports from | 
several points indicated unusual activity: 
in building for this season of the year. | 


| 80 to 60 days is considered quite favor- 


|}among these workers. 
| larger woolen and cotton-textile mills re- 
ported operations as decidedly below nor- | 


ebruary. Curtailed schedules and 
in 
™Many of the major industries creating 
: Part-time 
tions in the shoe, textile, metal- 
, rubber, jewelry and celluloid 
lustries resulted in a surplus of these 
srs. While extensive building pro- 
plated in various sec- 
of the State for this year, very 
progress has been made and large 
s of building craftsmen were ~ 


ment. There still continues to be a great | the number of men seeking work. A re- 
I of these workers unemployed. | 


sumption of normal working schedules is 
anticipated in the next 30 to 60 days. 
No demand for farm help was reported. 


& 


Connecticut 


The decline in industrial activity and_| 
employment reported in January contin- | 
ued during February. Part-time: opera- 
tions in many of the major industries 
have created a surplus of labor. Cur- 
tailment of productioh was reported in 
the hat, textile, silver and lock indus- 
The metal-working industry, | 
which maintained a high level in some | 


sections, was on reduced operations in| eral major industries toward the close of | 


cther cities. A surplus of unskilled labor | 
was reported in all sections of the State | 
due to lack of outdoor work. The vol- 


}ume of building maintained a high level | 


in some points of the State, while a} 
seasonal slacking was noted in other cen- | 
ters. There was practically no demand 
for farm help during the month. 


A 


Middle Atlantic District 


(Including the States of New York, New| 
Jersey and Pennsylvania) 


A 
New York 


The level of employment remained 
comparatively low during ~ Febriary. 
However, production schedules’ in sev- 
eral of the major industries were gradu- 
ally increased and many _ furloughed 
workers were reemployed. There was a 
further slight increase in production and 
employment in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, metal and machine estaplish- 
ments, and automobile factories. “ Sev- 
eral of the automobile factories and es- 
tablishments manufacturing automobile 
accessories continued on part-time sched- 
ules and operated with curtailed forces. | 





yard workers were temporarily released. 
Operations in miscellaneous textile mills 
remained unusually dull affecting many 
workers. Part time continued in the 
furniture and woodworking establish- 
ments, shoe factories, and in plants 


which has created a surplus of these 
workers. | 

Building was inactive and the surplug 
of building-trades men andgconstruction 
workers increased. Plants manufactur- 
ing chemicals, silk and rayon products, 
electrical equipment, and airplanes kept 
their forces well employed. Spring agri-! 


laborers. Weather permitting, many | 
large building and construction projects 
should be under way in the next 30 to 60 


skilled workers. 
A 


New Jersey 


The majority of the industries contin- 
ued operations on a somewhat restricted 
basis and unemployment was apparent 
in practically all cities,:although there 
was some decrease in the volume com- 


While the trend of production and em- 
ployment. continued irregular through- 
out February, the outlook for the next 


able. Several industries worked part 
time, while other plants reported full- 


The unusual 
created 


lull in building has 
considerable unemployment 
Several of the 


mal and a large number of mill workers 
were temporarily idle. A _ slight im- 
provement in employment was apparent 
in the silk industry, particularly in the 
print, dyeing, weaving, and finishing de- 
partments, and in the hosiery mills. ‘The 
metal working establishments, machine 
shops, and foundries increased opera- 
tions slightly, and there was some de- 
mand for skilled metal-trades men and 
machine operators, with no shortage re- 
ported. 


Production 
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co 










siderable improvement in the employ- 
ment situation, , 


> A 

Pennsylvania 

There @ slight we in activit; 
in oaerl a the major industries with 
a corresponding increase in employment 
during February. ‘However,- part-time 
schedules with curtailed forces engaged 
continued in various plants and a num- 


ber of the factories that were closed in 
Ja:.uary remained inactive affecting sev- 


ward and an increase in employment \as 
noted, To a ieee vement ex- 
\ pected in Mare . employment gains 
meces in several industries eee con: 

to the rehiring of help’ released in 

the c months of 1929. Emplovment 
in -brancheS of the railroad indus- 
try continued on a seasonally curtailed 


is. There was.a fair increase in ac- 
tivity. in the bituminous-mining fields. 
Building remained seasonally quiet, and 
considerable unemployment among build- 
ing-trades men and unskilled labozers 


eral thousand workers, was noted. 
Uneniployiaent was apparent in prac- a 
tically all of the larger cities. There was Ohio’ 


a gradual upward trend in production 
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was very li 


cultural work will be started: in March| 
which will absorb quite a number of | 


days which will materially reduce unem- | 
ployment among both skilled and un- 


pared to that of the “previous month.! Hides and leather products . 


and employment in the larger steel mil 
iron furnaces, and certain other units 
the iron/and stcel industry. 
manufacturing electrical equipmen 
metal products, and machinery, recall 


many of their furloughed employes. 
There was an increase in the demand for 


sk"“léd tool and die makers, dtaftsmen, 


| machinists, and machine hands in the 
larger industrial centers with plenty of 


these workers available. Employment in 
the radio and radio accessory factories, 
certain brarithes of the textile industry, 
and in plants manufacturing building 
materials remained on a curtailed basis. 

Operations and employment in the an- 
thracite and central bituminous coal 
fields continued at a fairly satisfactory 
level; however, the bituminous mines in 
the western section of the State operated 
below normal. The structural fabricat- 
ing shops and shipbuilding yards were 
busy and these workers were well em- 


ployed. Large orders for railroad freight 


and passenger car, locomotive, and,other 


railroad equipment stimulated employ-! 


ment and the employment outlook in the 
iron and steel mills for the next several 
months is cree as promising. There 

e activity in building or con- 
struction work and a large number of 
building mecharics and unskilled labor- 


ers existed. However, all outdoor work 


should increase during March, including 
Spring farm activities and consider- 


able building and construction, which will 


mean employment for many of those idle 


at the close of February. . 


a 


East North Central District 


(Including the States of Indiana, Mich- 


igan, Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois.) 


mo 3 
Indiana 


_A slight increase in manufacturing ac- 
tivity and employment occurred in sev- 


February, but this was partially offset 
by a —— in employment reported in 
several mistellaneous lines. Some of the 


automobile plants and allied factories re- 


ported a gradual increase in production 


schedules and many furloughed workers 
| were reemployed; however, some unem- 


ployment was still apparent among these 


| workers. ; 
The trend of activity and employment | 


ls 
of 
Plants 


\ 

No marked increase in employment 
was reported. Curtailed schedules in 
many of the major ‘industries and the 
seasonal decrease in building and con- 
struction work have created a surplus of 
labor. Part-time schedules in the auto- 
mobile and accessory plants and iron and 
steel mills contribu to a large extent 
to the volume of unemployment. There 
was not sufficient building under way 
throughout the State to employ all the 
resident craftsmen; however, large build- 
ing and construction programs will be 
under way as soon as favorable weather 
conditions permit which will materially 
relieve the unemployment situation. 
Some unemployment continued in the 
bituminous-mining fields. A large sur- 
plus of factory workers, skilled and un- 
skilled laborers, and of farm help was 
apparent. 

A 
Michigan 

A general surplus of labor was re- 
ported, largely due to part-time schedules 
in effect in the major industries. Sev- 
eral automobile and accessory-manufac- 
turing ‘plants continued on part-time 
schedules with ver little increase in em- 
ployment. noted. he metal-working es- 
tablishments and farm machinery plants 
continued fairly busy... Foundries and 
brass plants, furniture and wood-working 
establishments, and plants manufactur- 
ing boats, paper, and steel products op- 
erated with reduced forces. Coal and 
iron-ore mines continued to operate with 
eurtailed forces. There was a marked 
slackening in building and the usual 
Winter suspension of practically all other 
outdoor work resulted in much unem- 
ployment among building-trades men 
and unskilled workers. 


a 
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eral cities, There was a large surplus 
of female factory workers .and_ clerical 
help in the’ There was not 
sufficient building under way throughout 
the State to employ the resident. crafas- 
men. Very 1 change was noted in 
the railroad a and yards and there 
was some unemployment among railroad 
workers. A large general us of 
labor was apparent throughout Feb- 
rusry; however, with the advent o 
Spring weather all outdoor activities will 
show an increase that should materially 
oo the present volume of unemploy- 
ment, 


‘ A ~ 
’ Wisconsin 

A general surplus of labor was re 
postal, but at no place was the: volume 
considered alarming. Practically all 
plants were in operation; however, sev- 
eral curtailed working schedules and 
their forces, Building-has been neces- 
sarily curtailed on account of Winter 
weather, but material improvement is 
expected as quickly as this work can con- 
tinue. Road construction, which will be 
on a large scale, will soon offer employ- 
ment to a large number of workers. 
a 







Avuruorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PusiisHep Without COMMENT 


Manufactures : 
Large Labor Demand Forecast 


Presenten Herein, BEING 
BY Tue Unitreo States’ Dalty , 


' With Undertaking of New Projects 


Expenditures of $1,500,000,000 on Highways 
And $3,250,000,000 on Utility Constructed 
Expected to Provide Work for All. 





ary, including machinists, electricians, 
Gblastendiaes, leather workers, railroad 
car builders, and building-trades men. 
The majority of the industrial establish- 
ments were in operation; however, the 
railroad car-building plants and the 
leather industry worked somewhat be- 
low normal. i 
leased approximately 175 of their em- 
ployes. The shipbuilding industry re- 
ported satisfactory operations. , 
The railroad passenger car repair 
plants recalled a number of their fur- 
loughed workers. Building permits” re- 
cently issued amounted to over $175,000. 


. ‘ Work was started during the month on 
West North Central District) ¥°% 


2,000,000 waterworks project and 


(Including the States of Minnesota, Mis-! sewer installation to cost $160,000. The 


souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota.) 


a 
Minnesota 


Industrial employment in Minnesota 
reached the low point of the Winter dur- 
ing February, but a steady improvement 
is anticipated with the resumption of 
Spring work in March and April. Lake 
shipping, iron mining, railroad construc- 


tion and maintenance, highway projects, | Pare 


erection of a $400,000 school and a 
$200,000 church is to be started in the 
next 30 days. A 15-story bank building 
is soon to be under way at a cost of 
$900,000. There was little demand for 
farm help with an ample supply avail- 
able for all requirements, 
A 


Maryland 


While there was a surplus of labor ap- 
nt throughout the State embracing 


and other outdoor activities are expected nearly all trades,-the volume of unem- 


to draw heavily upon the available labor | P 


at that time. Building was dull during 
the month and a marked surplus of car- 
penters, painters, plasterers, and other 
craftsmen obtained. However, the Spring 
building program promises to materially 
alleviate this situation, Meat-packin 
houses reported slight. seasonal employ- 
ment gains. Part-time operations pre- 
vailed in the flour mills, 


A 


Missouri 
Industrial activity continued on a sea- 


;sonally curtailed basis throughout Feb- 


Illinois 


Increased operating schedules were 
reported in the iron and steel industry 
and many additional workers were en:- 
ployed. Production and employment in 
several sections in the bituminous-min- 
ing fields, continued at capacity. Part- 
time employment was reported in a num- 
ber. of plants and factories and several 
industries reported a decrease in forces 
engaged. The metal-working establish- 
ments and machinery plants remained 
fairly busy and a shortage of tool and 
die makers, pattern makers, and highly 


in the iron and steel industry tu: -ed up-! skilled mechanics was reported in sev- 





Prices of Retail Food and Commodities 
At Wholesale Are Said to Be Reduced 


| ruary. 








[Continued from Page 5.) 


wool. Livestock and poultry showed an 
upward tendency, the increased prices 
for steers and hogs more than offsetting 
the lower prices of cows, sheep, and 
poultry. 

The decrease in the group of foods as 
a whole was about 1% per cent. Butter, 
cheese, and milk showed a slightly. lower 
level. Declining prices for fresh beef, 
dressed lamb, mutton, and veal forced the 
index for meats to drop 1 per cent. 
Lower prices were also Shown for rye and 
tee flour, coffee, sugar, and dried 
ruits. 


recession in average prices. Little 
change took place in boots and shoes, and 


no change is shown in other leather prod- | 
Textile products continued to show | 


ucts. 
the effect of the lower prices for the 
raw materials. The group, as a whole, 


| decreased more than 1 per cent, with all 


subgroups showing a falling off from 
the month before. 
Anthracite coal remained at the Jan- 


petroleum products moved downward, 
and coke increased slightly. The fuel 
and lighting group decreased nearly 11% 
Ffer cent. 


als and metal products, as no change was 
shown in agricultural implements, auto- 
mobiles, and othér metal products. 
Lumber, brick, structural steel, and 
paint materials showed a downward 





All commodities 
Farm products 
Grains 


Other farm products 
Foods 


Meats 


SOU. oidcccvceccecs 
Hides and skins 
SE 105, a's «bats odin Coa Seeeun vias 
OONE UE BROGS )5. 000d cebae cece 
Other leather products 

Textile products 
Cotton goods 


Peewee eeeeeres 


Other textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 
Coke 
| Manufactured gas 


Metals and metal products 
Tron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles 
Other metal products 

Building materials 
Lumber 
Brick 
Cement 
Structural steel 
Paint materials 
Other building materials 


There was a slight upward trend in| Chemicals and drugs ......:.sscccccecesececedecece oe 





employment in the steel and wire mills. 
The shipyards continued. fairly active 
with this class of labor well employed. 
Plants manufacturing radios and acces- 
sories, glass products, linoleum, auto- 
mobile accessories, rubber goods, and 
clay products, operated with curtailed 
forces engaged. Favorable weather to- 
ward the close of February brought 
about an increase in agricultural activity 
which will be the means of absorbing 
many workers during the next 80 days, 
Work is soon to start on several large 


ments, and State and county highway 





construction projects, municipal impreve- | 


work, which will also bring about a con- | 


Chemicals 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals ............. 


Fertilizer materials 

Mixed fertilizers 
Housefurnishing goods 

Furniture 

Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 
| Cattle feed 

Paper and pulp .. 
| Rubber 
| Automobile tires ... 
; Other miscellaneous $4 
|Raw materials 





| Semimanufactured articles 
| Finished products 
| Nonagricultural .commodities 
*Data not yet available. 


Hides and skins continued to show a} 


uary level, while bituminous coal and} 


Lower prices for certain steel products. | 
nails, bar silver, and pig zinc, caused | 
only.a slight drop in the group of met- | 
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tendency, while cement and; other build- 
ing materials moved upward in average 
prices. 

The chemicals and drugs group, includ- 
ing mixed fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rials, decreased nearly 1 per cent. Only 
a minor change occurred in the house- 
furnishing goods group. The price of 
crude rubber advanced over 5 per cent 
in the month, but the decreases in cattle 
feed and paper and pulp, forced the in- 
dex for the miscellaneous group down 
slightly. 

A decline was shown for each of the 
groups classified as raw materials, semi- 
manufactured articles, finished products 
and nonagricultural commodities. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
January and February was collected, in- 
creases were Shown in 63 instances and 
decreases in 201 instances. In 286 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in February with 
those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen 
that considerable decreases have taken 
place in farm products, hides and leather 
products, textile products, and chemicals 
and drugs. Foods, fuel and lighting ma- 
terials, metals and metal products, build- 
ing materials, and miscellaneous commo- 
dities are somewhat lower than in Febru- 
ary, 1929, while house-furnishing goods 
showed a minor advance. 

The index numbers of wholesale prices 
are shown by groups and subgroups in 
the following table (1926—100), the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar February, 


4, being shown in the Jast column: 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1929 1930 1980 . Dollar 
pea ks creme 96.7 93.4 92.1 108.6 
ahoee aaduda 105.4 101.0 98.0 102.0 
aaa eoil dod 102.0 93.8 89.0 112.4 
eR 101.8 100.5 101.3 98.7 
L eaacipiatiale 109.2 103.9 98.9 101.1 
wd n bin eee ee y 97.2 95.5 104.7 
x 97.5 97.4 102.7 
of 106.2 105.1 95.1 
H 91.7 89.2 112.1 
; 105.1 103.9 96.2 
Y 104.2 99.0 101.0 
1+ 1083 107.7. / 929 
. 103.8 103.8 96.3 
y 105.8 105.8 94.5 
Sys ccasmuats : 89.4 88.3 113.3 
odin ebbacael ; 95.4 93.8 . 106.6 
edie «aia pace E 0 74.9 133.5 
. 94,0 93.2 107.3 
PORE 3.8 85.6 92.3 72.2 188.5 
81.3 79.9 78.8 126.9 
91.6 91.2 912 109.6 
osev'e sealed 93.7 92.2 91.4 109.4 
asi on tee 85.1 84.1 84.2 118.8 
b aes eaten 4 92.5 " Naa 
bbe Sachiniehaas ; 67.3 65.7 152.2 
4— 1012 100.9 99.1 
, 95.7 94.8 105.5 
y 100.6 1002 99.8 
; 96.1 96.1 104.1 
‘ 106.8 106.8 93.6 
5 98.4 98.4 101.6 
; 96.2 95.7 104.5 
g 92.7 91.9 108.8 
i ; 90.4 88.3 113.3 
Janascskaee . 90.4 92.7 107.9 
sae c ae tei ’ 97.0 91.9 103.8 
» MeekeeEad 6.5 93.7 93.0 107.5 
nib bers eRe 108.6 106.4 106.5 93.9 
96.1 93.0 92.3 108.8 
adel bad nuts 102.4 98.9 97.9 102.1 
ae leads 71.1 69.0 68.6 145.8 
Path tn ads 94.7 89.8 89.5 111.7 
er sak 97.1 97.1 96.2 104.0 
ojebena anaes 96.6 97.3 97.0 103.1 
9 Abia p ss 95.0 96.6 96.6 103.5 
TREY = ARE 97.6 97.7 97,3 102.8 
SEE e e's 80.4 78.7 78.6 127.4 
aia «0 6 1298 1135 107.5 
87.8 87.3 87.0 114.9 
49.6 81.1 32.8 304.9 
56.1 55.2 55.2 181.2 | 
100.8 1083 108.5 92.2 
by ekekeeces 98.1 94.0 91.8 108.9 
ON lig 97.2 93.0 92.1 108.6 
$ 6S eee oe 95.9 93.3 92.6 108.0 
+ diemn ease 94.3 91.4 90.6 110.4 












I Part-time employment obtained 
in the flour mills, railroads, building, and 
lead mining. There was a fair demand 
forcompetent farm help with plenty of 
men available. Demands for this class 
of labor should increase during March. 
A large volume of highway construction, 
which was discontinued during the Win- 
ter, should be resumed in another month, 
drawing heavily upon the supply of un- 
skilled labor. Slight employment gains 
were noted in meat-packing houses. ‘Cus- 


tomary forces for this period of the year | 
were employed in wholesale hardware | 


houses, chemical establishments, lumber 
plants, public utilities, automobile-as- 
sembling plants, and meat-packing 
houses. There was a decided surplus of 
clerical workers apparent in the larger 
cities. 

4 


Iowa 


The trend of industrial employment 
showed little change in‘February com- 
pared with the previous 30-day period. 
While there was a fair demand for casual 
workers, a noticeable surplus of unskilled 
labor existed. Large road construction 
and municipal improvement programs 
and anticipated demands for agricultural 
help should soon bring about a decided 
increase in employment. -Building re- 
mained seasonally dull with plenty of 
craftsmen available to meet require- 
ments. Part-time schedules prevailed in 
the ‘railroad shops and flour mills. Cus- 
tomary seasonal activity prevails in the 
coal-mining industry. 

A 


Kansas 


Winter schedules prevailed in the 
major industries; however, unemploy- 
ment decreased somewhat compared with 
January. There were many idle tran- 
sient workers apparent, who depend on 
casual employment, until weather condi- 
tions permit road building and other out- 
door work to start. There was fair de- 
mand for agricultural labor, especially 
dairy workers, with an ample supply 
available. Meat-packing houses reported 
normal forces at work for this period of 
the year. Flour mills and railroad repair 
shops worked part time. The usual Win- 
ter volume of employment was noted in 
the coal-mining industry. 

A 


Nebraska 


With favorable weather, employment 
throughout Nebraska is expected to 
show material improvement during the 
next 30 to 60 days, when there should 
be a large demand for labor for build- 
ing, highway projects, municipal im- 
provements and other outdoor work. A 
surplus of labor prevailed throughout 
February, including building-trades men. 
Normal employment for this season pre- 
vailed in the meat-packing houses, ma- 
chinery plants, hlkeagie concerns, and 
other major industries, Seasonal part- 
time operations were reported in rail- 
road repair shops, flour ‘mills, and can- 
ning establishments. There was a fair 
demand for competent farm labor with 
plenty of this class of help available. 

Aa e 


North Dakota 


There was plenty of labor available 
for all requirements. Building was sea- 
sonally dull. Road construction will re- 
guire many workers throughout the 
State as soon as weather conditions per- 
mit the resumption of outdoor activities. 
There was a fair demand for competent 
farm help, 


A 
‘ South Dakota 


Work will start on an extensive road 
construction program as soon as favor- 
able Spring weather arrives. A surplus 
of labor prevailed throughout February. 
While employment in the railroad in- 
dustry was normal for this season, there 
was considerable idleness among these 
workers. Agricultural labor was in fair 
demand, with no shortage reported. The 
major industries operated gn fairly sat- 
isfactory schedtles in) most instances. 


A 


South Atlantic District 
(Including the District of Columbia 


98.0} and the States of Delaware, Maryland, 


West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Cafolina, Georgia and Florida.) 
A 
Delaware 
(No general summary issued.) 


Wilmington.—A general surplus of 
labor was apparent throughout Febru- 








loyment° was not described as serious 
in any locality and there is every reason 
to believe that much of this unemploy- 
ment will be absorbed as the Spring ad- 
vances. Practically all plants were in 
operation, "aces those seasonally 
closed; however, a number of the indus- 


8 | trial establishments worked on part-time 


schedules. Building continued in fair 
volume for this period of the year in 
most sections, but a surplus of these 
craftsmen prevailed. There was suffi- 
cient farm help for all requirements. 


District of Columbia 


The surplus of labor apparent through- 
out January which embraced skilled and 
unskilled workers, clerical help, sales per- 
sons, and white and Negro domestic help 
continued throughout February; however, 
there was some improvement in the de- 
mand for labor. Favorable weather the 
latter part of the mqnth was largely re- 
sponsible for the inctease in the demand 
for miscellaneous outdoor workers of 
whom an adequate suppl: exists. Prac- 


tically all of the industrial establishments 


operated on satisfactory schedules with 
their usual forces employed, except the 
clay products industry which worked 
somewhat below normal. While there 
was a decrease in the value of building 
permits issued, a fair-sized building pro- 
gram continued. Work on the Federal 
building program progressed with a large 
number of skilled and unskilled workers 
engaged on the various projects under 
way. Work is to start in the immediate 
future on street repairs and construction 
to cost about $500,000. 


a 
Virginia | 

While the majority of the manufactur- 
ing establishments were in operation 
throughout February, there was some 
unemployment apparent throughout the 
State. Part-time schedules were re- 
ported in quite a number of plants af- 
fecting large numbers of workers. How- 
ever, the outlook for the ensuing 30 to 60 
days was regarded as fairly satisfactory 
and an increase in employment is ex- 
pected. Building operations, municipal 
improvements, highway construction, and 
agricultural work will soon increase in 


| volume and many additional laborers will 
| be absorbed. 


A 
North Carolina 
A surplus of labor was apparent 


throughout this State, embracing both 
skilled and unskilled workers. Quite a 


lpumber of plants operated on curtailed 


schedules, affecting many employes, and 
some of the textile mills remained closed. 
Building continued in fair volume for 
this period of the year, but there was 
not sufficient work to absorb all these 
craftsmen. An increase in the volume of 
municipal improvements, highway con- 
struction, and building is expected, 
which will absorb a large proportion of 
the present unemployment. . There was 
sufficient farm help reported, 


A 


South Carolina 
(No a summary issued.) 


Greenville—The surplus of labor ap- 
parent included building-trades men and 
Clerical workers. The majority of the in- 
dustrial plants were in operation, the 
fine goods cotton-textile mills on day and 
night shifts. Several cotton-textile fac- 
tories which had been operating on cur- 
tailed schedules resumed full-time opera- 
tions. . Municipal street paving and the 
laying of suburban sewer lines afforded 
employment to a number of workers. 
Building in progress included the erection 
of a $150,000 county hospital, several 
residences, and the construction of sev- 
eral county steel bridges. A contract 
has been let for the erection of a large 
addition to the Greenville High School. 

Spartanburg.—Normal operations pre- 
vailed in the majority of the local indus- 
tries, the textile mills continued on part- 
time schedules. Very little building was 


reported. No shortage of any class of 
labor was reported. 
A 
Georgia 


(No general summary issued.) 


Griffin—The majority of the industrial 
plants operated on fairly satisfactory 
schedules employing their usual forces 
One e#tablishment 
closed temporarily for alterations affect- 
Nearly 
men were employed on the construc- 
into 
this city. Some difficulty was experienced 


in most instances. 
ing approximately 600 employes. 
10 

tion of a 9-mile water’ line leadin 


in obtaining competent farm hel 


Macon.—A general surplus of labor 
February. 
One clay products plant was closed af- 
Two brick plants 
and a box-shook establishment curtailed 
their forces releasing approximately 350 
workers. Other plants operated on fairly 
satisfactory schedules, one overall factory 
Three railroad re- 
pair prone resumed operations in Feb- 

th forces totaling about 2,300 
Several textile mills also reopened 
with 2,000 of their employes engaged. 
No large building projects were under | foll 


was apparent ~ throughout 


fecting 150 employes. 


running overtime. 


ruary Ww 
men. 


leather factories re- 
ae |mately 200 men were engaged on the 





skilled and unskilled workers. 


;and glass 


embraced practically all trades. 
cally all other industries were in opera- 
tion, with their usual forces employed 
in most instances. 
erection of a-$250,000 library and other 











way. Sufficient labor of all classes for 
all requirements. 


Rome.—A general surplus of labor was 
reported, chiefly transient workers. 
While the majority of the industrial 
plants operated full time, the cotton- 
textile mills curtailed their schedules but 
employed their usual forces. Approxi- 


building under way, ich includes the 
erection of a flour mill to cost $150,000, 
an acid reclaiming plant to cost $100,000, 


{ apartment houses to cost $100,000, and 


dwellings ‘at an aggregate cost of $75,000. 
Savannah.—Practically-all plants were 


}in operation, except those which have 


been closed for some time past. Work 
was started on the razing of old build- 
ings in preparation for the erection of 
an addition to the post office. A suffit 
cient supply of all classes of labor was 
available for requirements, 


A 
Florida 


There was a surplus of labor apparent 

throughout this State, including both 
While th 

majority of the plants were in operation 


quite a number operated on somewhat 
curtailed sehedules, and several remained 
closed. Building continued to afford em- 


ployment to a large number of men, but 


the volume was not great enough to ab- 


sorb all resident craftsmen. Road con- 
struction was under way in several lo- 


calities “which together with agricultural 


work gave employment to a large num- 
ber of men. 


A 
West Virginia 
(No general summary issued.) 
Martinsburg.—A general surplus of 


. 


| labor was apparent, including textile-mill 
workers and agricultural help. Part-time 


schedules prevailed in the majority of 
the local plants. No large projects were 
reported and a surplus of building 
tradesmen was apparent. 
Morgantown.—Part-time schedules pre- 
vdiled in the coal mines, tin-plate mills, 
factories, the surplus of 
labor apparent at the close of February 
Practi- 


Building includes the 


smaller projects. There was very little 
demand for farm help. 

The summary of conditions in the 
other districts of the country will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Mar. 21. q 





Maryland Planning» 


Employment Study 





Baltimore Said to Be Favored 
By Little Unemployment , 
[Continued from Page 1.1 
have been without remunerative employ- 
ment of any kind for almost unbelievably 
long periods of time. 

As I have had occasion to point out 
previously, the causes which contribute 
to any given unemployment situation are 
many. The following statement was 
made two years ago: “There is always a 
certain amount of labor reserve, which 
may be reduced, however, to a minimum; 
there is that unemployment which is due 
to maladjustment, to the difficulty of 
proper contact between the employer and 
those seeking employment, to the im- 
mobility of labor, and the results of more 
and more complete division of labor; 
there is a degree of unemployment due 
to seasonal fluctuation of the various in- 
dustries; there is cyclical unemployment 
caused and governed in intensity by re- 
curring business depressions; there is un- 
employment caused by displacement of 
workers by improved mechanical devices, 
a condition which is aggravated by con- 
tinued increase in labor supply due to 
growth of population, immigration, and 
further industrialization of women, both 
single and married, and of Negroes.”, 

Fact Is Demonstrated 

While it may be unreasonable to ex- 
pect-a “normal labor reserve” to be re- 
duced in fact, as well as in theory, to 
the point of nonexistence, still if what 
we may call for convenience at least 
Ealtimore’s “normal labor reserve” is. go- 
ing to approximate in any degree the 
figures which have been revealed dur- 
ing the past three years, it is, I hold, 
most unfortunate. 

The details of the results of the recent 
census demonstrate the otherwise ap- 
parent fact that the loss of ground by-< 
unskilled labor and the’ manufacturing , 
industries was at least partially balanced 
by a gain by most of the building trades, 
This condition we had’ been led to antici- 
pate in part by the results of our regular 
monthly employment reports, coupled 
with notes of the increased value of 
building contracts awarded in the city in 
1929 over those awarded in 1928, Recent 
loss in value of building contracts 
ewatrded, however, has sounded a note’ of 
warning. Unless there is immediate im- 
provemert in this particular direction, 
are we to expect a reflection of this con- 
dition at a later date in increased unem- 
ployment in the building trades? And, if 
so, may we expect ahy sort of compensa- 
tion in other industries, other than a rea- 
sonable seasonal expansion? 

Governor Ritchie has already made 
public «.n outline of the proposed building 
programs of the State and its component 
parts, and it is to be hoped that an 
construction program which is _ antici- 
pees by any individual organization will 

pushed as promptly as possible. 

T know that we realize that a low wage 
scale and the existence of unemployment 
is not only socially demoralizing, but 
from the point of view of the producer 
and dealer, is, through the consequent re~ 
duced buying power and limited market, 
economically unsound. 

I think that the conditions which have 
been revealed by the three successive 
studies are essentially serious, and, as a 
result, I am planning to invite within the 
next week or two a group of repregenta- 
tive and interested persons to confer 


with me on the subject, and I hope ‘* » ae 
as a result a constructive progra 





ow. 
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Federal Court Decisions 


Injury Lien Admitted 


Against Vessel Sold 
‘By Admiralty Court 


Statutory Right Recognized 
By Federal Court Subject 
To Priority Granted Mari- 
time Claims 


Boston, Mass.—While ordinarily a 
creditor, or even a judgment, creditor | 
without a lien, would have no interest | 
permitting him to intervene in a libel | 
proceeding tn admiralty to satisfy his 
claims out of the proceeds of the sale of 
vessels held by the marshal at the 
direction of the court, the District 
‘Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts has held that a’ tort claim- 
ant, holding a lawful attachment at 
the time the defendant’s vessels were 
taken over by the marshal, and therefore 
having a statutory lien under the Mass- 
achusetts law, was entitled to have his 
lie transferred to the proceeds result- 
in@*from such sale and to have it re/ 
spected by the court after satisfying the 
maritime liens entitled to priority. 

The opinion of the court explains that 
the plaintiff sustained an injury on board 
ene of the defendant’s vessels and 
brought suit against the owner to re- 
cover damages. On this writ the vessels 
wer@gattached and while in the hands 
of tie’ marshal, certain maritime libels 
were filed against the ships. 

It was the contention of the libellants, 
it is stated, that the attachments were 
dissolved. by the proceedings begun on 
the admiralty side of the court and that 
the plaintiff had no interest in the res 
which entitled him to intervene in the | 
proceedings. 

The court, however, under the ruling 
set out, held that he did have a right to 
coervene so long as his law claims re- 
mained undissolved. 


STEELE & ABBotT COMPANY ET AL. 
Vv. 


SCHOONER “AMERICAN” ET AL. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
Admiralty Nos. 238 and 246. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Feb. 24, 1930 


BREWSTER, District Judge.—The above 
entitled matters are before the court on} 
the intervening petition of one John P. 
Babine, to which petition the libellants 
and other~intervening petitioners have 
filed exceptions. In his petition Babine 
asks only to be’ allowed to protect his in- 
terest in any surplus remaining in the 
registry after satisfying maritime and 
other liens having priority. 

The facts are these: While on board 
the schooner “American” Babine was in- 
jured, and on Aug. 27, 1929, he brought 
suit in this‘court against the owner to 
recoyer damages resulting from the in- 
juris. On this writ the schooner “Amer- 
ican” and the schooner “Imperator” were 
attached as the property of the owner on 
Aug. 28 and Sept. 17; respectively, and 
tite schooners were in the custody of the 
marshal under said attachment on Oct. 
14, '1929, when libels were filed against 
the schooner “American” by thé Steele 
& Abbott Company, and on Nov. 21, 1929, 
when a libel was filed against the 
schogner “Imperator” by Parkhurst Ma- 
rine Railroad Company. After the filing 
of the libels the vessels were held in 
the custody of the marshal, under moni- 
tions and warrants issuing out of this 
court in: the admiralty proceedings, until 
they were sold by the marshal under the 
order of court. The proceeds have been 
reid into the registry. Babine’s action 
at law is still pending. 

It is the contention of the libellant 
that the attachments were dissolved by 
the proceedings begun on the admiralty 
side of the court, and that Babine has 
no interest in the res which entitled him | 
to intervene in the proceedings. The 
sole question presented is whether, by 
virtue of the attachment which he had 
upon the vessels at the time they were 
taken, over in the admiralty proceed- 
ings, Babine has such an interest in the 
surplus as will entitle him to intervene 
under admiralty rule 43. 

Intervention Permitted 

It has been said that the power of 
the; court to dispose of proceeds of a 
vessel may extend to the payment of 





nonmaritime liens after maritime liens 
have been satisfied, but does not extend 
to ¢laims in personam, or general cred- 
ito¥ys, except so far as to pay over any 
lus to the owner. The “Ada,” 250 F. 

, 195. “Any specific vested lien upon 
res, or upon the fund deriyed from 

is enforceable in admiralty’ against 
nts. and surplus, whether such in- 

ree was a maritime lien or not.” 1 

nedict on Adm., section 453, page 540. 
4 1 agree that Babine. as a creditor, or 

en as a judgment creditor without a 
4en,- would have no such interest as 

ould entitle him to intervene, but the 
aws of Massachusetts provide that real 
‘and personal property of a defendant 
not,exempt by law may be attached upon 
thePoriginal writ and held as security to 
satisfy a judgment that may be recov- 
ered thereon. Mass. Gen. Laws, chapter 
228, section 42. That such attachment cre- 
ates a statutory lien upon the property 
attached is well settled in the State 
court, Grosvenor v. Gold, 9 Mass. 209. 
Atlas Bank v. Nahant Bank, 23 Pick. 
480. Arnold v. Brown, 24 Pick. 89. 

I see no reason why this lien should 
not be transferred to the proceeds re- 
sulting from the sales and should be 
respected by this court, after satisfying 
the maritime liens entitled to priority. 
Topfer v. Schooner “Mary Zephyr,” 2 
Fed. 824. The “Mary Anne,” Fed. Cases, 
9195. The “Velocity,” Fed. Cases, 16911. 

After considering the briefs of the 
proctor for the libellant and the proctor 
or the intervening pefitioner, I have 
reached the conclusion ‘that Babine, as 
‘a plaintiff holding a valid attachment 

pon the vessels at the time they were 
aken over by the marshal under the 
monitions in the admiralty proceeding, 

‘a statutory lien upon the vessels, 

nd when they were sold, this lien was 

nsferred to the proceeds. This lien, 
of course, is subject to maritime liens 
o eeeensing lawful encumbrances upon 
he vessels. 
Although this lien may be dissolved by 
dverse termination ofs his litigation on 
the law side of the court, until it is so 
dissolved he is entitled to participate in 


The journal of the Court 
_ of Customs and Patent Ap- 
s will be found today 


on pa 10. 
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State Court Decisions 


Restricted Sco pe of Patent Is Reason 
For Dismissal of Infringement Suit 


State of Art Is Considered Anticipatory as to Many Features 
Of Method of Handling Molten Glass 


Claims of the Peiler patent, No. 
1655891, for a method and apparatus 
for feéding molten glass; have heen 
held not entitled to a broad construc- 
tion, by the District’ Court for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania in 
the case of Hartford-Empire Com- 
pany v. Hazel-Atlas Glass Company. 
-Under the construction given the 
patent, the court held that an ap- 
paratus employing a different me- 
chanical structure did not infringe 
the claims. The opinion included an 
extensive review of the state of the 
prior art, it being shown that prior 
patents disclosed a number of feq- 
tures claimed for the patent in sutt. 

Publication. of the full text of the 
opinion\ was begun in the issue of 
Mar. 19, and proceeds as follows: 
Our study of the prior and contempo- 

rary art, as reflected by the testimony, 
has caused us to lag far behind counsel, 
who have claimed for Peiler the discovery 
of the advantages of the well in the fore- 
hearth, the nonseating needle plunger, 
the lateral and vertical adjustment of the 
shears; severing in suspension and sepa- 
rate charge (or “gob’”) feeding, as well 
as all shaping of the charge. Brookfield, 
No. 883779, filed Dec. 28, 1903; Steimer, 
No. 1663925, filed Feb. 12, 1910; Fern- 
gren, No. 1374739, filed Jan. 24, 1914; 
Wilzin, British Patent No. 7183, filed 
Mar. 23, 1912, and a number of other 
patents prior to the patent in suit, dis- 
close a well with a plunger working 
therein. 


Prior Art Opposes Claim 


Based on Severance 

The claim of discovery of the “needle” 
plunger and its benefits by Peiler is just 
as baseless as the claim in respect to the 
well. Brookfield, No. 883779, filed Dec. 
28, 1903, shows a reciprocating plunger 
over an orifice. The plunger was de- 
signed to contact with the orifice wall. 
Morrison, No. 810167, filed Feb. 16, 1904, 
shows a reciprocating plunger, operated 
by air somewhat as defendant’s feeder. 
This patent does not disclose severing in 
suspension. Bowman, No. 1166576, filed 
Aug. 1, 1914, also shows a slender recip- 
rocating plunger, as do four Ferngren 
patents, Nos. 1196848, 1362785,1374739 
and 1415824. The first of these patents 
was granted more than two years before 
Peiler’s filing date. A number of other 
patents, antedating Peiler in the Patent 
Office, disclose a reciprocating plunger. 

In this connection it is to be noted that 
reports and drawings, offered by plain- 
tiff to establish a date of invention prior 
to the filing/date, show Nov. 28, 1917, as 


| the first date on which Mr. Peiler experi- 


mented with a slender plunger. Up to 
that time his drawings show a large or 
“elephant foot” plunger. It may also be 
remarked that in the report of this ex- 
periment the impelling implement is first 
termed a “needle.” As the Ferngren pat- 
ent application was the property of plain- 
tiff, the change in the form of the 
plunger seems to fix the time when one 
essential feature of the patent in suit 
was first evolved. 

Plaintiff has stressed the shear feature 
of the patent and the effects to be ob- 
tained in shaping the mold charge by 
means of vertical adjustment. Plaintiff’s 
shears perform the same functions de- 
scribed in Harding, No. 1150030, filed 
Dec. 1, 1913, and issued Aug. 17, 1915. 
This patent. also discloses severing in 
suspension. No claim in the patent sets 
out any form of shears. 

Plaintiff strenuously contends that to 
Peiler is due the credit of introducing 
severance of the mold charge while in 
suspension, and that therefore the pat- 
ent in suit is entitled to such construction 
as will give the plaintiff the benefit of 
that discovery. Again the prior art 
seems to stand firmly in opposition to this 
claim. We have already mentioned 
Harding, No. 1150030. In discussing his 
device (p. 1, line 79), Harding says: 

My invention still further consists in the 
arrangement of a pair of automatically 
cooled vertically adjustable shears between 
the discharge opening and the mold, the ar- 
rangement being such as to govern the 


Lae 


the admiralty proceeding to the extent 
of protecting his interest in the sur- 
plus, and to that end he may, with pro- 
priety, question the extent and validity 
of the maritime liens of the libellant 
and other intervening petitioners, 

There would seem to be no justifica- 
tion, legal or equitable, for the paym 
to the owners of whatever surplus re- 
mains after satisfying the maritime 
liens without due consideration of the 
rights of a creditgr who had a valid at- 
taghment upon the vessels at tHe time 
they were libelled in this court. I find 
no principle of admiralty law that re- 
quires such a result. The exceptions to 
petition to intervene are overruled. 

Attached to Babine’s intervening pe- 
tition are certain interrogatories ad- 
dressed to another intervening petitioner, 
namely, the Independent Wisner 
pany. Exceptions to these interroga- 
tories have been filed attacking the right 
of Babine to file such interrogatories. It 
is apparent that the purpose of the in- 
terrogatories is to lay the foundation 
for attacking the validity of the mari- 
time lien of the Independent Fisheries 
Company. 

As a general proposition, I would rule 
that Babine was quite within his rights 
in propounding .these interrogatories. 
Certain of the interrogatories, however, 
seem to require the Independent Fish- 
eries Company to give information re- 
garding the Fred L. Davis Company. 
These would seem to me to be improper 
and need not be answered. I refer to 


| Interrogatories Nos, 6, 7, 8, 13, 17, 18, 


19, 20, 23,24, 25, 26, 27, 28. The re- 
maining interrogatories are proper and 
should be answered, and as to these the 
exceptions are overruled. 


shape of the glass delivered to the mold. 
On page 3, he speaks of obtaining dif- 
ferent shapes by vertical arrangement of 
the shears, and_ specifically mentions 
the ability to obtain a ball-shaped charge 
;““dropping into the mold,” also, by drop- 
| ping the shears, the production of a long 
charge suitable for a narrow-necked 
mold. . Earlier still than Harding is 
Hitchcock, No. 805068, granted Now. 21, 
1905, for a method of feeding glass in 
“gobs,” and Reissue Patent No. 13929, 
dated June 5, 1915, for apparatus con- 
templated by the method patent. 


Some dispute is possible in respect 
to the Hifghcock patents as to whether 
or not they disclose plus pressure of air 
for the extrusion of the charge and cut- 
ting in suspensions In Hartford-Fair- 
mont Co. v. United States Glass Co., 2 
Fed. (2nd) 109, Buffington, C. J., and 
Schoonmaker, D. J., sitting, the opinion 
seems to attribute severance in suspen- 
sion as an idea of the patent—and cor- 
rectly, as we think. During the trial of 
this case defendant operated a machine 
purporting to have been constructed ac- 
cording to the teaching of Hitchcock, 
which satisfactorily manufactured glass, 
and shaped the “gobs.” Greater than 
atmospheric pressure was used in the 
extrusion of the charge, which was cut 
in suspension. In Hartford-Fairmont 
Co. v. United States Glass Co., supra, 
Judge Schoonmaker discussed Brookfield, 
No. 883779, saying, among other things: 

The use of the plunger to regulate the 
flow of glass through a discharge orifice 
was disclosed to the glass art by the 
Brookfield patent, filed Nov. 15, 1901, and 
prior to the date of filing of the plaintiff’s 
Hitchcock patent. To our mind, the Brook- 
field patents disclose all the elements 
necessary\ for feeding separate “gob” or 
measured charges of glass to molds, and 
also disclose that the “gobs” are depending 
below the discharge orifice at the time of 
severance from the stream of flowing glass. 


Disclosure Renounced 


By Prior Patentee 

A Brookfield feeder was also operated 
at Washington (Pa.). during the trial. 
The cam which actuated the valve was 
differently shaped than that shown by 
the patent drawings. This was made 
necessary beeause the molds were~oper- 
ated more speedily at the time of opera- 
tion than was the case at the date of the 
patent application. The shape of the 
edge of the shearing device’ was also 
slightly more acute than the angle shown 
by the drawings, but the change was 
merely mechanical, and was such a 
change as would naturally occur in 
practice. 

Howard, No. 13815668, filed July 22, 
1916, disclosed automatic means for re- 
ciprocating a hollow cylinder over an 
orifice in a well.. Through this cylinder 
vacuum was to be applied to withdraw 
the part of the glass from which the 
charge had been severed, and pressure 
to extrude the charge and fatten the 
upper part of it. The drawing shows a 
cylindrical charge, withthe neck at- 
tenuated for cutting. It is interesting 
to note that in his application filed on 
July 22, 1916,-Howard, in describing his 
invention, said: 

Various methods have been proposed and 
some embodied this principle of  inter- 
mittent flow caused. by variation of pres- 
sure in the glass within the supply reser- 
voir. In one of these old methods, there 
is a plunger within the body of the glass 
in the supply reservoir just above the 
orifice. By moving the plunger down, flow 
of glass through the orifice is accelerated 
and tends to fill up the. central portion of 
the globule and prevent contragtion or at- 
tenuation of the stream from the globule. 
When in using this method, it is desired 
to contract the globule near the orifice 
in order to cut it off through its narrow- 
est portion, this plunger is raised or re- 
tracted from the orifice thus decreasing 
the pressure of the glass at the orifice and 
checking the flow. 

Mr. Howard, now in the employ of 
plaintiff, when on the stand, stated that 
this language resulted from a mistaken 
conception of what he saw in a glass 
plant some time prior to his patent ap- 
plication. 


Prior Art Restricts 


Permitted Construction 


Mr. Howard, by his air column acting 
in a tube, manufactured glassware two 
years in advance of the Peiler applica- 
tien in suit, and his feeder went into a 
limited commercial use. While it differs 
in many details and in efficiency from 
plaintiff’s feeder, as now used, it 
discloses suspended feeding and an 
ability to change the ordinary “tadpole” 
shape of a charge of glass. 

Wilzin, British patent No. 7183, filed 
Mar. 23, 1912, shows a thin, reciprocating 
plunger over a well. The plunger con- 
tacts with the well, and the operation 
was slow, owing to the mold presenta- 
tion scheme, but the feeder undoubtedly 
had the power to swell the last part of 
the charge to a limited degree, as do all 
reciprocating plunger feeders. 

Bridges, No. 1590924, was filed Nov. 
25, 1918, and issued June 29, 1926. Prior 
to this application Bridges had filed 
another, on Feb. 24, 1917, which was re- 
jected by the Patent Office. Its only 
material difference from the granted 
patent was that in it the plunger was 
seated, and not of less circumference 
than the well orifice, as was the case in 
the patent. The patent shows a plunger 
and shear feeder, the operative means 
being very similar to that of defendant’s 
feeder. 

Tucker and Reeves, British patent No. 
131586, has a United States convention 
date of Aug. 12, 1918. It discloses a 
reciprocating plunger and shear feeder, 
which severed in suspension and con- 
trolled the weight and shape of the mold 
charges. It will be noted, however, that 
Peiler had overated his paddle needle 
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Admiralty—Parties—Capacity to 
Lienor’s Right to Share in Proceeds— 


Intervene—Statutory 


Nonmaritime— 


While ordinarily a creditor, or a judgment creditor without a lien, would 
have no interest that would allow him to intervene in a libel proceeding 
in admiralty, under the.laws of Massachusetts, providing that real and 
personal property of a defendant not exempt by law may be attached upon 
the original writ and held as security to satisfy a judgment that may be 
recovered thereon, an attachment creates a statutory lien upon the’ property 
attached and. may be transferred to the proceeds resulting from the sales 
of the defendant’s ships and should be respected by the admiralty court 
after satisfying the maritime liens entitled to priority—Steele & Abbott Co. 
et al. v. Schooner “American” et al. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 197, 


Mar. 20, 1930. 


Admiralty—Parties—Capacity 
Lienor’s Right to Share in Proceeds— 


to  Intervene—Statutory 


Nonmaritime— 


Where a plaintiff, holding a valid attachment upon defendant’s vessels 
at the time they were taken over by the marshal under the direction of the 
admiralty court, had a statutory lien upon the vessels transferable to the 

roceeds of their sale subject to maritime liens and preexisting lawful encum- 

rances, this lien, although it may be dissolved by adverse termination of 
his litigation on the law side of the court, entitles the plaintiff, until it is 
so dissolved, to participate in the admiralty proceeding to the extent of pro- 
tecting his interest in the surplus, and to that end he may, with propriety, 
question the extent and validity of the maritime liens of the libellant and 
other intervening petitioners.—Steele & Abbott Co. et al. v. Schooner “Amer- 


ican” et-al. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. 


Daily, 197, Mar. 20, 1930. 
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Patents—Feeding Malten Glass Not Infringed— 


Patent 1655391 to Pieler for Method of and Apparatus for Feedin, 


Molten 


Glass, claims 1, 4, 8 to 23, 32 to 50 and 53 to 59 not infringed.—Hartford- 
Empire Co. v. Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. (D. C.,,W. D. Pa.)—V U. S. Daily, 197, 


Mar. 20, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Function of Machine— 
Plaintiff cannot deprive a prior inventor of the function of his machine, 


even though that function was not 
Empire Co. v. Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
197, Mar. 20, 1930. p 


feeder, which disclosed almost all the 
essential features of the patent in suit, 
at the plant of the Monongah Glass 
Company, prior to the filing date of 
Tucker and Reeves. : 

Other patents and uses might be cited 
to sustain our conclusion that the Peiler 
patent claims are not entitled to broad 
construction. 


Date of Conception 
Of Device Is Fixed 


The plaintiff, however, fias undertaken 
to prove ‘that Peiler conceived the basic 
ideas of his patent prior to the dates 
of all those patents not issued more than 
two years prior to his application. 
Plaintiff has also undertaken to estab- 
lish Mr. Peiler’s conception as of as early 
a date as Jan. 1, 19138. In making such a 
claim Mr. Peiler is, doubtless, sincere. 
One who has solved a problem is very apt 
to think that the solution was within his 
grasp long before it actually was in hand. 

Our analysis of the evidence, with the 
light thrown upon it by unquestioned 
facts, has convinced us that his concep- 
tion of the paddle needle does not ante- 
date Jan. 1, 1918. In the first place, 
Peiler did not come into the glass art 
until 1911, at which time was assigned to 
him the duty of improving plaintiff's 
glass feeding machinery. He filed appli- 
cations for a number of patents, prior to 
the instant application, none of which 
disclosed anything of _— value, or in- 
corporated the basic ideas of the patent 
in suit, 

An examination of his reports and 
drawings, which have been offered in 
evidence to show the progress of his work 
which culminated in the instant patent, 
will show that between 1911 and 1918 he 
followed too many will-o’-the-wisps to 
have been in the possession of the true 
light. Photographs and reports skow him 
experimenting in 1913 with a plunger, it 
is true, but with a large, clumsy imple- 
ment operated by hand or crude mechani- 
cal means in a pot which had none of the 
characteristics of the well of his patent. 

As the reports and drawings progress 
in point of time, it will be noted that he 
was experimenting with various forms of 
proposed feeders. At one time he is ap- 
parently seeking to improve upon the 
ideas of Cleveland, whose patent,- No. 
901881, had come into the possession of 
plaintiff. See plaintiff’s exhibit 107-a, a 
drawing showing a large seating plunger 
over a tubular orifice. This drawing of a 
feeder, with a description of its opera- 
tion, was received by the patent attorney 
on Feb.)24, 1917. As we think, it proves 
conclusively that Mr. Peiler, at that time, 
had no grasp upon the method of opera- 
tion shown in the patent in suit. 


Research in Development 
Of Device Is Reviewed 


At another time, experimentation is in 
connection with the “Hitchcock feeder. 
As late as Sept. 29, 1917, the main hope 
seemed to be in this form. On that date 
he reported: “As a general conclusion, I 
should say that this type of feeder looks 
very promising indeed. * * * I should, 
therefore, certainly advise proceeding 
with further experiments on this feeder.” 


Registration Denied 
Trade Mark on Fruit 


Court Reverses Ruling of Pat- 
ent Office in Case 


The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, Mar. 19, held that a composite 
trade mark consisting of the word 
“Michigander” and representations of 
two or three kinds of fruit enclosed 
within a double circle, with an outline 
tracing of the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan, and the representation of a goose 
in white upon a black and white back- 

round, for use on fresh and canned 
ruits, was not registrable. 

This ruling reversed the action of the 
Patent Office, on the ground that the 
mark is confusingly similar to the prior 
registration of the trade mark consist- 
ing of the words “Blue Goose” appear- 
ing immediately above the representa- 
tion of a blue goose enclosed within a 
double circle. 

One of the features of the applicant’s 
mark, the opinion explains, is the repre- 
sentation of a While the word 
“Michigander” does not resemble, in ap- 
pearance or sound, the words “Blue 
Goose,” this is not true as to the mean- 
ing, it is stated. 

he court in another opinion held that 
an applicant was not entitled to the 
registration of the mark “Seal-O-Meter,” 
in view of the prior preiiretion of the 
mark “Mail-O-Meter,” both being used 
on letter mailing devices, which the court 
ruled were of the same descriptive 
properties. 


aie ot 


mentioned in his claims.—Hartford- 
(D. C., W. D. Pa.)—V U. S. Daily, 


On Nov. 28, 1917, as appears by report 
of Nov. 30, 1917; he conducted an ex- 
periment with a slender, or needle, 
plunger. As this is the first time that 
a slender plunger appears in his experi- 
ments, and in view of the fact that 
shortly theretofore he had come in con- 
tact with the Steimer and Ferngren 


ideas and was using the term “needle” 


adopted by Ferngren, we may well as- 
sume that Mr. Peiler at the time. was 
engaged in trying out the ideas of 
Ferngren and Steimer, both of whom 
showed a slender needle. Even at: this 
late date the favored form was the Hitch- 
cock type, for in\the report Mr. Peiler 
says of the needle feeder: “The  opera- 
tion of the feeder looked so good that 
I think it is worth while going further 
with it, as it might take the place of 
the pulsator feeder.’’. 

From 1913 to early in 1917, no trials 
of any form of reciprocating plunger 
feeders had been made. During that pe- 
riod Mr. Peiler had filed a number of 
patent applications, and the plaintiff had 
put into commercial use what is termed 
a “paddle feeder.” In that feeder a 
paddle moving in the main body of glass 
in the furnace impelled a measured 
charge of glass over the lip of a dam 
from which it flowed into the mold. By 
this feeder it was possible to regulate 
the weight of the mold charge with rea- 
sonable accuracy, but shaping it or cut- 
ting in suspension was out of the ques- 
tion. An application for a patent on the 
“paddle” feeder was filed Aug. 13, 1914. 
A circular bowl was later added to this 
feeder. This bowl had a circular orifice, 
through which the glass flowed to the 
shears. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Mar. 21. 


"STOP! the shricked “ THOSE WEDDING 
SHALL NOT RING OUTI 


“And why not, my child?”” demanded the sexton, quite baffled. “I have 
changed my mind,” cried the fair damsel. ‘I could never live with a 
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Acts of Agents in Preparing False, 
Application for Policy Bind Company 


Failure of Insured to Acquire Notice of Invalidity by Read. 
ing Contract Does Not Constitute Release 


~ 


State of New Mexico: Santa Fe. 


A life insurance company is bound by 
the acts of its agents in preparing a false 
application containing a fictitious report 
as medical examination, and is estopped 
to deny the truth of such application, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of New Mexico, where the insured 
was told that no examination was neces- 
sary and was not shown to have read or 
signed the application or to have partici- 
pated in the agent’s fraud. 

The company did not claim that the 
insured was a party to the fraud of the 
agent, but sought to avoid liability on 
the ground that she might have obtained 
knowledge of it by reading the policy 
with the attached application; that it was 
her duty to read it; that knowledge 
thereof will, therefore, he imputed to her; 
and that with such knowledge it was her 
duty to repudiate the fraudulent act. 

The court held that, having applied for 
a policy on the “nonmedical plan” with 
the assurance that no examination was 
necessary, there was no duty on the in- 
sured to read the application or policy. 

The court distinguished the facts upon 
which the case arose from other cases 
holding policies.on fraudulent applica- 
tions void, pointing out that in such other 
cases the insured was either a party to 
or an instrument in securing a policy 
upon false declarations, with the result 
that the insured was imposed upon 
through the negligence of the insured. 


JUAN J. GALLEGOS 


Lire INSURANCE 
NY. : 


New Mexico Supreme Court. 
No. 3342. 


Vv. 
Tue KANsas C 
ComPa 


| Appeal from District Court of Ber- 


nalillo County. 
Rem, Hervey & Ipen, for appellant; 


JOHN VENABLE, for-appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 21, 1930 

Watson, J.—This appeal is from a 
judgment in favor of the beneficiary in 
a policy of life insurance. 

The material facts here stated have 
been extracted from the findings or from 
appellant’s statement. / c 

On Apr. 28, 1926, appellant’s soliciting 
agent took fromthe assured, appellee’s 
wife, an application and a “supplemen- 
tary application or nonmedical declara- 
tion,” upon appellant’s printed forms. He 
told her that no medical examination was 
necessary; supposing at the time that he 
could procure insurance for her on the 
“nonmedical” plan. Discovering later 
that married women were not thus in- 
sured, he procur ppellant’s local medi- 
cal examiner to make up a different ap- 
plication, including the declaration to be 
made by an applicant to the examiner, 
and to make ard Sign a medical report. 
This was all done without the knowledge 
of the assured, and, so far as the record 
shows, she qjed in ignorance of it. No 
medical exaffination in fact took place. 
The application signed by the assured 
was never presented to appellant, and is 
said to have been lost. It is not shown 
who signed the name of the assured to 
the application and declaration for- 
warded; but it is certain that she did not. 

The policy was issued by appellant in 
reliance upon the truth of the fictitious 
answer supposedly made and signed by 
the assured, and the false report of the 
examiner as to her physical condition. It 
was delivered to the assured on May 8, 


and attached to it was a photostatic copy 
of the declarations and medical report 
constituting the application. By the 
terms of both application and policy 
proper, the former was to deemed a 
part of the contract. A few days after 
the delivery the assured consulted a 
physiciah, was taken to a hospital, under- 
went an operation on May 20, another 
on June 28, and died Nov. 9. The trial 
court-was unable to find exact cause 
of death or nature of illness, and re- 
fused to find that, on the date of delivery 
of “ policy, the assured was not in . 

cod health. 
. There was no evidence as to whether 
the. assured ever read the policy with 
its attached copy of application. pol. 
icy expressly authorized mr agent to col- 
lect the first premium, and he advised the- 
assured, at the time of making the ap- 
plication, that payment was not then nec- 
essary. On May 19 appellant, having 
learned that the assured was in a hos- 
pital and contemplated an operation, 
wrote her, declaring the pelicy null and 
void. On May 25 appellee mailed her 
check for the premium to the agent 
who had obtained the application, but’ 
it was not accepted. ; ; 

The policy contains this provision: 

Unless the first premium has already 
been paid in cash, then this policy shall 
not take effect until the first premium 
hereon has been paid and this licy de- 
livered to the applicant within thirty days 
from the date hereof, or unless the appli- 
cant is in good health at the time of its 


delivery. 
Upon it appellant bases two conten- 
sees: (1) The licy if void because 
not delivered to the assured while she 
was in health.” (2) “The policy 
was cancelled before it became effective. 
Both must be overruled. Appellant en- 
deavored to prove and here argues that 
the assured was not in good health when 
the policy was delivered. The finding, 
however, is to the contrary, and it 
supported by substantial evidence. 
Insured Said to Have Duty 
Of Reading Application 

The most important question arises out 
of the fraudulent conduct of appellant's: 
agent and its medical examiner. Appel- 
lant does not claim that the assured was 
any party to it or had any actual knowl- 
edge of it. Its contention is that she 
might have obtained knowledge of it by 
reading the policy with the attached a 
plication; that it was her duty to read it; 
that the law will, therefore, impute to 
her knowledge of it, which knowledge 
made it her duty to repudiate the fraudu- 
lent acts done in her name and behalf. 

Appellant cites as its leading case New 
York Life Insurance Company v. Fletcher, 
117 U. S. 519; 29 L. Ed. 984, where Mr. 
Justice Field, who delivered the opinion 
of the court, said: : : 

“There is another view of this case 
equally fatal to a recovery. Assumin 
that the answers of the assured were fal- 
sified, as alleged, the fact would be at 
once disclosed by the copy of the. appli- 
cation, annexed to the policy, to which 
his attention was called. He would have 
discovered by inspection that a fraud had 
been perpetrated, not only on himself 
but upon the company, and it would have 
been his duty to make the fact known to 
the company. He could not hold the pol- 
icy without approving the action of the 
agents and thus becoming a participant 
in the fraud committed. The retention 
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man with such a voice . . . He must change to OLD GOLD .. . the 
cigarette made from queen-leaf tobacco . . . They refresh the throat.” 


FASTEST GROWING CIGARETTE IN HISTORY. ..NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 


Listen in... OLD GOLD—PAUL WHITEMAN nour, every Tuesday, 9 P. M., Restern Time 
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On Unemployment Mr. Rernhurt Revesls Necessity for Sicasiny Personality ii 
+ pins Be Modern Business System ©, 


. By E. W. Barnhart 
Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


in strict confidence by the Bureau of the 
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Sought in Census World Stressed 


Fnformation on Individuals 
Will Be Held Strictly Con- 
fidential, . Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce | 





Business ctices today are based on 
| the adage that you can catch more flies 
with honey than with vinegar. People 
| who are to be served will go where they 
are served as they want to be served. 
The memory of a business service pleas- 
ingly vendered remains lo after ‘the 
price is-forgotten. So on. the whole, the 
spirit.of business is a socially pleasing 
spirit; not at all the conspicuous, vreedy, 
and noisy money-grabbing that the so- 
cially and economically inept like to 
spread upon-the pages of our intelligent | 
magazines. ne 

; In our economic life today, commerce 
is a collective term for a vast multitude 
of intermediary services’ between pro- 
ducers and consumers. Our comfort and 
well-being are entirely dependent upon 
the, smooth functioning of an ever in- 
creasing. number of intermediaries who | 
bring to us most of the necessities, com- | 
forts, and luxuries of our life in ex-| 
change for the dollars each of us earns | 
in .our specializéd vocations. 





Correct answers to the unemployment 
questions in the census of this year will 
help in controlling the evil. of lack of 
works the Department of Commerce 
stated Mar. 19.., 


All individual information will be held 


Census, said the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The census of unemployment to be 
taken in April, 1930, is the fifth such can- | 
vass made by the-Federal Bureau of the 
Census. Such a census was taken in 
1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910. The results 
were not published in 1880, nor in 1910, 
and no canvass of unemployment’ was | 
made in 1920. As in all census work, the 
information given by individuals regard- | 
ing their own unemployment is entirely | 
confidential. ‘ 





ate Statistics Importance of Social Ability in Trade 


: . ’ 





»- Census 


by Vocational Chief 








are social occupations. Workers on every 
level deal primarily with people. So for as 
the ‘individual office or store worker is 
concerned, banks, railroads, stores, and 
other incorporeal abstractions of business 
do not exist. Individual.workers do not 
do business with any of theSe creations 
of men’s imaginations expressed in legal 
terminology. All business transactions 
are.carried on with people. While legally 
some individual as an agent of a cor- 
poration may be on the title to 
goods or property through negotiations 
with an agent of a bank, actually one 
human being is talking with a cashier, a 
teller, a bookkeeper, or some other very | 
human being, banks are but organized 
groups of people. So also stores, corpora- 
tions, telephone companies, post offices, or 
any of the other legal agencies set up to 
facilitate business service. Retailers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, salesmen, stenog- 
raphers, and customers are out different 
names for human beings all of the same 
kind. *So in this larger* sense, commer- | 
cial-workers are essentially workers. with 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government off- 


cers and Employes 

H. R. 10886. Mr. Stone, Okla. To estab- 
lish a Federal board of veterans’ affairs, to 
consolidate, coordinate and provide for equali- 
zation and efficient management. of all acti- 
vities for former members of the military 
and naval establishments; Expenditures in 
Executive Departments, , | 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship | 


H. R. 10881. Mr. Jenkins, Ohio. To amend 
section 24 of the immigration act as amended, 
regarding classification and pay ‘of immigra- 
tion service clerks; Immigration and Natural- 
ization. : 


Title 10O—Army 

H..R. 10888. Mr. James (by request). To 
authorize certain Army activities including 
allowances for commutation of subsistence 
and other matters; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10884. Mr. James (by request). To 
authorize acquisition of a right of way for 
sewer line in connection with Fort Bragg 
Military Reservation, N. C.; Military Affairs. | 


Title 16—Conservation 
S. 3950. Mr. Allen. Authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a migratory “bird refuge in 


Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, | 
Kans.; Agriculture and Forestry. | 
H. R. 10880. Mr. Smith, Idaho. Authoriz- 


ing construction of Michaud division of the 
Fort Hall irrigation project, Idaho, and to 
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Railroad Into Interior Alaska 
Opens Area of Vast Resources 





Completion of Line in 1923 Has Led to Development of 
Section; Homesteaders Attracted 





Topic Il—Transportation: Railroads 





th this series of articles presenting a 
shown 


Transportation. 


LASKAN railroad problems were 

discussed in Congress as early as 

in 1886; later in 1905 and 1907 
President Roosevelt emphasized the 
importance of railroad building, fol- 
lowed by President Taft ‘at various 
times during the period 1909-1912. 

An act was passed in August, 1912, 
which carried a provision for the ap- 
pointment of a Railroad Commission. 
The report of this Commission was 


2 practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By O. F. Ohlson, 
Generdl Manager, Alaska Railroad 
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List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- | 
eign languages, official documents 
and children's books are excluded. 
Library cf Congress card number 
is at end of last line. ; 
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Jones, Frederic Wood. Mag’s place among 
the mammals, by. ., 372 p., illus. N. 
Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1929. 30-5217 

Joslin, Rebecea Richardson. Chasing eclip- 
ses; the total solar eclipses of 1906, 1914, 


1925. 140 p. Boston, Mass., earoae 
topical survey of the Government are Walton advertising & printing on 


Kelley, Irene Virginia. Text-book of nurs- 
ing technique, by... 2d ed. rev.’ 385 
p., illus. Phila, W. B. Saunders co., 
1930, 30-5221 

Kemmerer family association. Two cen- 

| turies of Kemmerer family history, 1730- 
1929, compiled by the... 152 p. Allen- 
town, Pa., Searle & Bachman co., 1929. 

; 30-5254 

King, Willford Isbell. . . . Index numbers 
elucid: ted, by ... (Longmans economig, 

series.) 226 p. N. Y., anem.t \ 


Matanuska Valley and Anchorage dis- 
trict, the Susitna Valley, Yukon Val- 
ley via United States river steamer, 
and the Government is liberally appro- 
riating large amounts yearly for use 
in expanding the highway system. 

Alaska . Railroad Connections—At 
Seward: With the Alaska Steamship 
Company and the Pacific Steamship 
Company, operatin@~between Seattle 
and Seward, 


and co., 1930. 
Linn, Henry Harold. Safeguarding sc 
furfls, by ... .(Teachers college, Colun) 
bia university.. Contributions to educ: 
tion; no. 387.) 187 N. Y. city, Teac’ 
ers college, Columbia university, 1929. 
30-5203 

Moffett, M’Ledge. The social background | 















































Identity. to Be Kept Secret 


The enumerators have taken oath not 
to “disclose any information contained 
in the schedules, lists, or statements ob- 
tained for, or prepared by, the Bureau of 
the Census, to any person or persons, ex- 
cept those designated by the Director.” 
All persons, therefore, in answering ques- 
tions regarding their unemployment may 
do so with full confidence that their iden- | 
tity will not be disclosed, nor will the 
information given be used for any other | 
purpose than to compile the statistics of | 
unemployment in the United States. 

The prime purpose of Congress in di- 
recting' the Bureau of the Census to take} 
a census of unemployment was to obtain | 





the facts regarding this pressing prob-|V¢TY doors the wealth of the world has| acknowledged masters of men.- The best | Indian Affairs. 


lem. No effective plans for the relief) 
and prevention of unemployment can be | 
made until we have specific information | 
regarding its extent, the industries se-| 
riously affected, the periods of time dur- | 
ing which employes in these industries | 
are idle, with the causes’ in each case. ! 
Such information is almost entirely lack- 
ing. President Harding’s conference on | 
unemployment, in 1921, assembled the 
men best informed on this problem. 

They canvassed all available sources | 
of information, but were compelled to) 
report that the number unemployed 
might be as few as 3,500,000, and might 
be as many as 5,500,000. While our ig- 
norance of the extent of unemployment 
is so great, planning for its control is 
impossible. The census of ywnemploy- 
ment taken in April will give us a fairly 
definite measure of its extent if answers 
to the questions asked are freely and! 
carefully given. It will then be possible | 
to consider plans for the control of the 
evil of tinemployment. 


Wage Earners Included 


The unempléyment census is to be 
taken as a part of the census of popu- 
lation. In connection with the population 
inquiries the enumerator will ask ques- 
tions as to employment of all persons 
who are usually employed at some gain- 
ful occupation. 

This will include in particular all per- | 
sons who usually earn wages. The ques-| 
tion will apply also to persons who carry | 
on, or who have carried on, independent 
businesses of their own, though it is not | 
expected that very many unemployed will | 
be found in this group. 

The names of all gainful workers who} 
were not at work on the day preceding | 
the enumerator’s call will be recorded on | 
a special unemployment schedule. Not 
by any means all of those persons, how- 
ever, will be counted as unemployed. Sev- | 
eral additional questions will be asked 
with regard to each of these persons. the | 
most important of which is this: “Does | 
this person have a job of any kind?” On| 
the basis of the replies to this question | 
the returns vill be separated into two 
parts. 





Other Questions Listed 


are able to work, whether they are seek- 
ing a job, and what is the reason for 


their beifig out of a job. Those who re-| 


port that they do have a job will be asked 


| ducers and distributors alike contend just 
|a@s vigorously to find new ways for re-| 


| This contest for sales requires that pro- 


|in business services brought about in 


Effect of Advertising 
In. Developing Demand ° 


i « 

Only an instant’s comparison of the 
great variety of foods, clothing,’ con- 
veniences, and household luxuries we en- 
joy today with the small variety of foods, 
clothing and conveniences we had in our 
youth is necessary to make us realize 
how this ever-growing commercia! or- 
ganization through want-creating adver- 
tising on the one hand, and low-priced 
want-satisfying foods on the other, has 
made our own. present extremely high 
level of. comfort possible. 

Indeed the mechanism which has! 
brought from the end of the earth to our | 





also enlarged the market for our services | 
and so enables us to buy goods un-! 


dreamed of by any king, emperor, poten- | 


tate, or Croesus who lived more than 30) 
years ago. | 
The ever-inereasing variety of goods| 


and services which’are made available | 


|for us in exchange for our dollars is a| tials for success in commercial occupa-| 


result of a seething struggle of millions | 


| of producers and distributors to share in | great social ability is one of the most im- 


the money we spend. In their desire to | 
draw.each year from the golden flood we | 
let loose, manufacturers and salesmen | 


| offer new goods, renovated ways of sell- 


ing, flaming ways for enjoying ~ life} 


| through these goods and services Which | 


they tell about in novel ways of adver- 
tising. t i 

Further, since price in dollars is the 
criterion by which we largely judge, pro- | 


ducing the selling price of their goods. | 
ducing or distributing *costs be made as 
low as possible and that the less costly | 
raw materials be found or else produc- | 


|tion costs be reduced through the econ- | 


omy of large-scale productioh, made pos- | 
sible only by larger sales volume. | 

In other words, most of the profit | 
makers in the field of commerce are con- 
stantly engaged in a competition to lower | 
manufacturing and distributing costs, | 
with resulting effects on business condi-| 
tions and practices. 

Automobiles, radios, movies, airplanes, 
vacuum cleaners, rayon garments, oil| 
furnaces, Paris styles, canned fruit from | 
California, and fresh fruit from Argen- | 
tina are but sample commodities which | 
competition and changes in commerce | 
have brought to us within this century | 
alone. The chain store, the branch bank, | 
automobile insurance, Christmas savings | 
clubs, dnvestment trusts, installment | 
selling, air mail, and telephone service | 
to Europe are but a few of the changes 





this titanic struggle for a larger share 
each year from the golden stream of 
dollars we produce. | 
, The ceaseless flow of new goods and} 
business services has had its effect upon | 
|commercial workers. The number of peo- | 


ingly with the increase’ in commodities 
| and services. The last census showed 
that almost one worker out of every 
| seven of the gainfully employed in this. 


| in the Western District of Michigan. 
| Senate Feb. 4. 


! . . 4 | penses of the government of the District of d t of July, 1916, respecting unappro- 
Those persons who report that they | Ple engaged in these intermediary serv~|¢ ‘ ete ae 7 yoo : % 


have no job™will be asked whether they ices of commerce has grown correspond 


why they are not at work and whether |©OUNtry was engaged in a commercial | 
or not they lose pay by not being at | °CCUPation.- Indeed, for every two work- | 


Consequently, skill in manag-| appropriate $2,500,000 therefor; Irrigation. 

H. R. 10878. Mr. Hill, Wash. Fixing time 
for reimbursement of the United States for 
‘money advanced for acquisition of water 
rights*for Indian lands within the Croville- 
Tonasket irrigation district formerly West 
Okanogan Valley district, in Washington; 
Irrigation. — 

S.. 3955. Mr. McNary. To transfer cer- 
tain.lands to the Ouachita National et 


people. 
ing social contacts is after all the great- 
est. and most important business ability. 
Impertance of Social 
Ability in Business 

| Dealing with people is the essentially 
characteristic . activity. of. commercial 
workers. Effectiveness in dealing with 
people is the greatest business ability. 
Those who can best fathom the working 
of the minds of other people are the most 
successful, , Those who can win the lik- 
ing and confidence of their business asso- 
ciates in the largest measure can have| H.R, 10879. | Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Direct- | 
the wealth of the Indies and the recog-| ing Secretary of the Interior-to investigate 
nition of ‘supreme leadership. They are} reimbursable charges against. Indian tribes; 


Arkansas; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Tithe 25—Irdians 

H..J. Res. 273. Mr. Hastings, Okla. To 
pay the judgment. rendered. by the United 
States Court of Claims to the Iowa tribe of 
Indians. in Oklahoma; Indian Affairs. . 





businéss man is the best. social psycholo- 
gist; no matter where or how he obtained 
his training. Money. cannot do more 
than supplement ‘this fundamental! §. 3964. Mr. McKellar. To amend the 
ability. traffic laws of Washington, D. C.; District 

If the importance of agreeable sbeinhy of, Colsmbis. 


i i 5 . 3956. Mr. McNary. To establish a | 
contacts in business as one of the essen lishotatery jer thio-abeeicat «he eximiaal, | 


| dependent, and defective classes; Judiciary. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, | 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 10876. Mr. Cox, Ga, To appropriate | 
$4,000 for a lot for enlargement of the post | 
office building at Tifton, Ga.; Public Build- | 
ings and Grounds. | 


| Title 28— Judicial Code and 
Jndiciary 


tions is conceded, then the development of 





portant outcomes for any training for 
business. Indeed, socially agreeable con- 
duct, in my opinion, is about the one! 
universal requirement for all business 
occupations. : a 

Dr. John Brewer, of Harvard, after a 
study of the reasons for the' discharge of 
young workers; found that social reasons 
resulted in about. 62 eer cent of the x 
forced separations, while the lack of suffi- | q . iver 
cient skill resulted in but 32 per cent sine Ci oe 
the discharges. This shows a two to one! H. R. 6846. To authorize the coinage of 
importance for young workers of train-|50-cent pieces in commemoration pf the 300th 
ing in socially agreeable ways and for | anniversary of the founding of the /Massa- 
helping them to make the adjustments 9 4 Oak Resaraiok ae? ae 
required in working-relationships. ... . ag : : 


} 
|the 75th anniversary of the Gadsden Pur- | 
chase by the United States, between the Gila 
River “and Mexico and between the Rio | 
Passed House | 








minor funds for construction 


‘o,.? ¥ =} now available. Mar..19. 
Changes in Status of "| Title 33—Navigation A Navi- 
Bills in Congress | gable Waters 





H. R.. 10877. Authorizing appropriations 
for cooperation with States in protecting 
watetsheds of navigable streams. Reported 
to House Mar, 19. 


Title 40 +— Public Buildings, | 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 9900, For acceptance of land and 


Title 16—Conservation 





H. R. 5410. Authorizing the Secretary, of 
Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting opera- 
tions on the National forests east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Reported to House 


Mar. 19. 
. 5 ‘ | for construction of a building for a forest 
Title 2 Indians | products laboratory. Reported to House 


H. R. 10879. Directing the Secretary of | Mar. 18, 
Interior to investigate reimbursable charges| . R. 40652.. To authorize the Secretary | 
against Indian tribes. Reported to House|of Commerce to purchase lands and con- | 
Mar. 19. | struct buildings for radio research at the 


* 8 * Bureau of Standards in Washington, D. C. 
Title 2 Judicial Code and Reported. to House Mar. 19. 





Judiciary H. R. 3246. To authorize the sale of the 

ie * f Government property acquired for a post 

S. 3371. To change the time of holding office site in Akron, Ohio. Reported to} 
terms of the United States District Court | Wouse Mar. 19. n 


Passed 


Reported to House Mar. 19. | Title 43—Public Lands 


. 9 * H. R. 6981. Nolan bill to protect adjacent | 
Title $3 Money and Finance | iands and waters in northern Plinegpete,” 
». 008, 


To amend section 8 of the act’ Reported to House Mar. 18. 
making appropriations to provide for the ex-' H. R, 7585. To amend the rural post- 


| Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30,| priated or unreserved public lands, non- | 

Reported to| taxable Indian lands, or other Federal res- 
|ervations than forest reservations. Re- 

To discontinue the coinage| ported to House Mar. 19. 

$2.50 gold piece. Passed House; H. R. 10174; Authorizing sale of a cer- 


| 1914, approved Mar. 4, 1913. 
| Senate Mar. 18. 
| -H. R. 9894. 

jof the 
| Mar. 19. 
| | H. R. 2029.. To authorize the coinage of |irrigation district. 
Silver 50-cent ,pieces in commemoration of | Mar. 19. 


Reported to House 








| tain tract of land in Oregon to the Klamath _ than 40 years’ service. 


At Nenana: During navigation sea- 
son, June 1-Sept. 12, with. steamer 
service biweekly of the White Pass 
& Yukon Route, maintained between 
White Horse and Dawson, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, and Nenana in Alaska. 

The Alaska Railroad (during naviga- 
tion season, June 1-Sept. 12) operates 
weekly passenger and freight service 
on the Tanana and Lower Yukon rivers | 
between Nenana and Marshall, dis- 
tance 858 miles, connecting at Mar- 
shall. with steamers of the Northern 
Commercial Co. operating between 
Marshall and St.- Michael. Steamer 
service between St. Michael and Nome 
maintained by Lomem Company. 

At Fairbanks: The Alaska Railroad 
connects with Richardson Auto High- 
way between Fairbanks and Valdez, 
and between Fairbanks and Chitina. 
At Chitina, Richardson Auto Highway 
connects with Copper River and North- , 
western Railway. 

* * * 


BETWEEN May 30 and Sept. 12, 
during the tourist season, passen- 
ger trains leave Seward. on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Saturday to Fair- 
banks; leave Fairbanks on Sunday, 
Wednesday and Thursday to Seward, 
consisting of mail, baggage, express, | 
coaches, parlor and observation cars, | 
all steel equipment; during the balance | 
of the year, passenger train leaves 

Seward on Wednesday and Saturday to 

Fairbanks; eaves Fairbanks Sunday 

and Thursday to Seward. i 

Local freight ‘trains are operated in | 
each direction twice per week and other 
freight trains when tonnage is avail- 
able. ‘ 

Alaska’s area of 590,884 square miles 
is three times that of. Sweden of 175,- 
550 square miles, and four times that 
of Finland of /144,250 square miles. 
Further comparison of resources re- 
veals that Alaska has 94.000 square 
miles of farming and grazing land as 
against Sweden with 24,300 square 
miles and Finland with 9,500 square 
miles. | 

Alaska has also 300,000 square miles 
of reindeer grazing land containing 
moss, lichen and browse. | 

The mineral resources of Alaska are | 
also greater than those of Northern 
Europe. 

The Alaska Railroad is actively en- 
gaged, through its agent now in the 
States, in interesting prospective set- | 
tlers to come’ to Alaska where free, | 
homesteads, 160 acres (untaxed) can | 
be obtained, and develop the agri- 
cultural resources. 


transmitted to Congress by President 
Taft, Feb. 6, 1913. 


On Mar. 12, 1914, the Alaska. Rail- 
road Act was passed, empowering the 
President of the Unted States to se- 
lect a route and proceed with construc- 
tion. President Wilson appointed a 
Commission to act under the Secretary 
of the Interior to make preliminary 
surveys. A year later’ the Commis- 
sion began rehabilitation of the 
Alaska Northern (purchased by the 
Government) and construction of a 
new line from the northern end of this 
Tailroad to Fairbanks. (The Alaska 
Central and its successor, the Alaska 
Northern Railroad, was built by pri- 
vate capital; construction of this rail- 
road was started in April, 1904. How- 
ever, during 1909, after constructing 
71 miles from Seward, further activi- 
ties were suspended, owing to financial 
difficulties.) 


The construction of the Alaska Rail- 
road wes started from Anchorage in 
both directions; also from North 
Nenana to Fairbanks, the latter stretch 
originally laid narrow gauge. The 
northern and southern units were 
joined in February,. 1922; later, the 
line north- of Nengna was standard 
gauged, and the first train with stand- 
ard equipment was operated from Sew- 
ard to Fairbanks- on June 15, 1928, 
on which date President Harding drove 
a golden spike at North Nenana com- 
tmemorating the completion:of the line. — 

The Alaska Railroad extends from 
Seward to/Fairbanks (distance 470.3 
nriles main line) with the following 
branch lines: Matanuska to Chicka- 
loon, 37.7 miles; Sutton to Jonesville, 
2.9 miles; Moose Creek to Premier 
Goal Mine, 3.8 miles; Eska Junction to 
Eska Coal Mine, 0.8 mile; Healy to 
Suntrana Coal Mine, 4.0 milés; Fair- 
banks to Chatanika (narrow gauge 3 
ft.), 39.2 miles; or a total mileage of 
558.7 miles. 

On Aug. 15, 1923, the designation 
“Alaskan Engineering Commission” 
was changed to “The Alaska Railroad,” 
operation being continued under the 
direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who appointed a general man- 
ager in charge of all activities. 

~ * * 


i ADDITION to the mileage of the 

Alaska Railroad there are, in 
Alaska, 1,479 miles of automobile 
roads, 87 miles tramways, 7,184 miles 
‘sled roads and 4,493 miles of trails as 
feeders, that have opened up for home- 
steading rich agricultural lands in the 





Commercial . activities of Alaska and growth of tourist travel and their 
relation to the Alaska Railroad will be discussed by Mr. Ohlson in the next of 
this series of transportation articles, to appear in the issue of Mar. 21. 


Army Orders 


Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of 
Cavalry, retired ‘on own application after 








Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Mississippi 
S. 207. Mr. Casteel. To authorize the | 





, Columbia university, 1929. 
New Jersey zinc company. 


Pinkham press, Boston. 


1929. 
Smallidge, Olive E. 


Storey, Thomas Andrew. General hygiene,’ 


| Sturtevant, Alfred Henry. Contributions to 


Tecklenburg, Adolf. 


Viachos, Conrad A. Film hazards. 59 p. N.. | 
Yakel, Ralph. The legal control.of the ad- 


American gynecological society. A oh 
labus of lectures on obstetrics for 
nurses, prepared by. a committee ap- 


| 30-5263 | 
| Crossen, Harry Sturgeon. Diseases of | 
women, by . ... and Robert James | 
Crossen.. 7th ed., rev. and enl. With | 


Maj. William P. Cherrington, C. A. C., 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Virginia 


governor to employ a special force to serve 
under his immediate direction and contro] | 


work 


|ers producing in farm, fishery, mine, 


| 


Agricultural and Mechanical College and | to assist him in seeing that the laws of the | 


in activities of teachers college students, 
by ... (Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. Contributions to education, no. 
375. ‘Thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia ufifver- 
sity.) 183 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 

30-5254 
The Technical 
department of the New Jersey zinc com- | 
pany. 65 p., illus. New York, Priv. print. | 
for the New Jersey;zinc company, Plan- 
dome press, inc., 1930. 30-5259. 
Old Sudbury; the 
second in a series of portrayals of old 
New England towns; illustrated with re- 
productions of pencil sketches from the | 
original domiciles jbuilt in the seven- 















teenth and eighteenth centuries. 48 p., 
illus. Boston, Mass., Pinkham press, 
30-5231 


Finding America; an. 
elementary history, by ... with the col-. | 
laboration of Frederic L. Paxson, 284 p.. 
illus: Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 

' 30-5252 


by ... 4th 
University, 
press, 1930. 


ed. 1 v., illus. Stanford 
Calif.,, Stanford university 
30-5223 


the genetics of Drosophila simulans and 
Drosophila melanogaster, by ..., C. B. 
Bridges, T. H. Morgan, L. V. Morgsn, Ju 
Chi Li. (Carnegie institution of Wash- 
ington. Publication no. 339.) 296 p., illus» 
Washington, Carnegie institution of Wash- 
ington, 1929. ‘ “30-5218 
Code-condenser “No-- 
vum,’ funfbuchstabige' codeworter mit 
einem unterschied von 2 buchstaben bei 
vermeidung der umstellung zur bildung von 
zehnbuchstabigen codewortern nach kiasse 
A (0-67, 199,999,999), bearbeitet von Adolf 
Techlenburg. Code-condenser “Novum,” 
five-letter-words with a two-letter-differ- 
ence, the transposition of 2 adjoining let- 
ters being avoided, forming by combination 
ten-letter-words according to cine) (0- 
67, -199,999,999), 2 v. Hamburg, Fried- 
erichsen, de Gruyter & eo., m. b. h., 1929. 

30-5168 
Y., Valehos & co., 1930. 30-5256 | 
ministration of publie school expenditures,, 
by ... (Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. Contributions to education, no: 
388. Thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 
167 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1929. 30F5 252 





pointed by the American gynecological, 
society. 38 p. N. Y., The Committee, 
30-4943 

Italy and your 
The Davidson | 
| 30-5267 
Daughters’ of Eve, 
Houghton Mifflin co}, 
30-5265 | 

Reflections of a bridge 
player, with a chapter on ‘how to bid 


Bailen, Samuel Lawrence. 
senses: 87 p. - Boston, 
press, 1930. ’ 

Bradford, Gamaliel. 

Boston, 
























at contract’ 197 p. London, Methuen & | 

co, 1929. 30-4947 | 
Cheney, Dorothy. Memories, November, 

1917-March, 1919. 110 p. Hartford,’ 1930, 


nine hundred thirty-four engravings, in- 
cluding two color plates. 1009 p., illus. § 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby company, 1930. 
30-4942 
Dillon, Emile Joseph. Russia today & yes- 
terday. 338 p. London, J. M. Dent ’and 
sons, 1929. 30-5264 





Government Books’ 


Questions are to be asked both of those | T4rry and lumber camp, there were two 
without jobs and those on layoff as to|°™&aged in commercial service of some 
how long they have been idle. It is of kind. The proprietors, merchants, store 
great importance that the answers to | Officials, supervisors, salesmen, bankers, 
these questions be correct and complete. |#25Urers, transporters, storers, communi- 

For the extent of unemployment de- | ¢ators, clerks, and stenographers the next 
pends quite as much on the length of the |Cemsus will undoubtedly reveal larger 
period of idleness as it does on the num-|than before. So that primary reproduc- 
ber idle. There are also a number of | tion, 
other supplementary questions designed | 
to assist the Census Bureau in classify- 
ing and analyzing the returns on the un- 
employment schedule. 


country. 
New commercial occupations are being 


required. Advertising counselors, mer- 


perts, stylists, accounting engineers, 
office efficiency experts, personnel 
rectors, along with hundreds of other 
occupations are resulting from greater 
occupational specialization in business. 


Old Standards Tested 
|In Modern Business 
All these changes are the background 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Milton S. ‘Davis, det. command 
Dest. Sqd. 9, Sctg. Fit.; to command Dest. 
Sqd. 7, Sctg. Fit. 

Capt. John N, Ferguson, det. command 
Div. 31, Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit.; to com- 
mond Div. 10, Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Capt. Leigh Noyes, det. command Div. 
32, Dest. Sqds., B, F., to command Div. 14, 





develeped to perform the new services | 
chandising consultants, store location ex- | 


di- | 





| Authority for Customs Officials Is Restored to 
ure at Night Session 


0 manufacture and commerce each | 
will be about equal in numbers’ in this | 


| In the night session on Mar. 18, the 
Senate, on the motion of Senator Smoot, 
revised and adopted the paragraph re- 
lating to the entry of immoral and sedi- 
tious literature to retain the authority of 
}customs officials to stop the entry of 
| graph, as it now reads, follows in full 
| text: 

Sec. 305. 
prohibited: ( 

(a) Prohibition of importation: All per- 
sons are prohibited from importing into the 
United States from any foreign country any 
| book, pamphlet, paper, writing, advertise- 


Immoral articles—importation 


| Senate Adopts Revised Amendment 
Relating to Entry of Obscene Books 


literature they judge obscene. This para- | 


Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Maj. Wentworth H. Moss, Inf., from duty 
| with Organized Reserves, Boston, Mass., to 
| Fort Rosecrans, Calif. 
Capt. James T. Menzie, Cav., Fort Riley, 
Kans., and Capt. Thomas W. Ligon, Cav., 





Tariff Meas- 





in his discretion, admit such classics or books 
only when imported for noncommercial pur- 
poses, 

Upon the appearance of any such book or 
| matter at any customs office the same shall 
be seized and held by the collector to await 
| the judgment of the district court as here- 
inafter provided, and no protest shall be 
j taken to the United States Customs Court 
from the decision of the collector. Upon the 
seizure of such book or matter the collector 
| shall transmit information thereof to the dis- 
trict attorney of the district in which is sit- 
uated the office at which such seizure has 
taken place, who shall institute proceedings 
in the district court for the forfeiture, con- 
fiscation, and destruction of the book or mat- 


Fort Sheridan, Ill., to Fort Myer, Va. 


Capt. Thomas W. Herren, Cav., from Fort 
Bliss, Tex., to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. | 





1st Lt. Francis P. Tompkins, Cav., from | Passed over veto. 


Fort Huachuca, Ariz., to Fort Riley, Kans. 


2d Lt. Alexander M. Miller, Cav., from 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to Fort Riley, Kans. 


ist Lt. Douglas Cameron, Cav., from Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., to Fort Brown, Tex. 

Ist Lt. Alan J. Fulton, Cav., from- Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., to Fort Riley, Kans, 

Following first ‘lieutenants of Air Corps 
from stations named to studies at Air Corps 
Engineering School, Wright Field, Ohio: Her- 
bert K. Baisley, Post Field, Okla.; Benjamin 
W. Chidlaw, Brooks Field, Tex.; Alden R. 
Crawford, Selfridge Field, Mich.; John L. 
Davidson, Fort—Crockett, Tex.; Edmund C. 
Langmead, Brooks Field, Tex.; Michael E. 
McHugo and Kenneth B. Wolfe, Langley 


State are faithfully executed; Finance. 

H. 510. Mr. Langston. To provide for the | 
furnishing of the required textbooks free | 
to pupils in elementary grades; Education. | :, 

Commonwealth of Kentucky | Documents described under che mg 
(Change in Status) are obtainable at prices stated; « ti 

$..12. Authorizing city management in sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
second class cities. Approved by governor.| sion of The United States Daily. The 

H. 20. Recreating textbook commission. Library of Congress card numbers are 

given. In ordering, full title, and nog 

the card numbers, should ‘be given. | 
Legal Education, 1925-1928—Bulletin, 1929, 


0. 31. Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. P: 5 


and Publications 





H, 42. To amend constitution in relation 
to certain offices. Tabled by house. 

H. 275. To regulate the sale, etc., of 
bakery products. Passed by house. 


4 || The Market for Foodstuits in: Guatemele-. 
| The Market for stu n Guatemala— 
State Books and T. I. B. No. 678. Darens of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
30-26319 

The Bluegrass Webworm—Technical Bulle-. 
tin No. 173, February, 1930. United States 


Publications 





Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- | Department of Agriculture. Price, 10 
H cents. Agr. 30-176 
partments in the State given below. United . eten Motanena 


Bureau Medical 


Oregon—Report of the Standards for Grad-| ulletin, April, 1930—Volume 6, Number 























Dest. Sqds., B. F. 


Capt. Adolphus Staton, det. command 


Dest. Sqd. 11, Battle Fit., to command Dest. | 


Sad. 6, Battle Fit. 
Capt. Forde A. Todd, det. command Div. 


26, Dest. Sqds., Setg. Fit.; to command Div. | 


23, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

Capt. Edmund S. Root, det. 
Div. 36, Dest. Sqds. B. F., to 
Div. 37, Dest. Sqds., Bat. F. 

Comdr. Roland M. Brainard, det. com- 
mand Div. 34, Dest. Sqds., B. F., to com- 
mand Div 11, Dest. Sqds., B. F 

Comdr. John C. Cunningham, det. com- 


command 
command 


for any consideration of education~for 
commerce, What can the public schools 
do? Are the practices and traditions of 
commercial education which were formu- 
lated some 40 or 50 years ago adequate 
| and efficient today, and will these older 
| practices give the preparation needed 
; by the youth next year? Will Victorian 
educational ideas and ideals help our 
(children get enough of personal and 
| financial return for the environment of 
| the new relationships of a beginner in 
| business to remain in business long 


ment, circular, print, picture, or drawing con- 
taining any matter advocating or urging 
| treason*or insurrection against the United 
States or forcible resistance to any law of 
the United States, or containing any threat 
to take the life of or inflict bodily harm upon 
any person in the United States, or any ob- 
scene book, pamphlet, paper, writing, adver- 
tisement, circular, print, picture, drawing, 
or other representation, figure, or image on 
or of paper or other material, or any cast, 
instrument, or other article which is obscene 
or immoral, or any drug or medieine or any 
article whatever for the prevention of con- 
ception or for causing unlawful abortion, or 


ter seized. Upon the adjudication that such 
book or matter thus seized is of the character 
the entry of which is by this section pro- 
hibited, it shall be ordered destroyed and shall 
be destroyed. Upon adjudication that such 
book or matter thus seized is not of the char- 
acter the entry of which is by this section 
prohibited, it shall not be excluded from 
entry under the provisions of this section. 

In any such proceeding any party in in- 
terest may upon demand have the facts at 
issae determined by a jury, and any party 
may have an appeal or the right of review 
as in the case of ordinary actions or suits. 


Field, Va. ing, Packing, Certification and Package of| 4 Suybscripti ice, $1.50 h 
Following first lieutenants of Air Corps| Apples, Pears, Prunes, Peaches Wad mnpertgneee Peay pete 26672). 

from stations named to studies at A’r Corps| Grapes, Oregon State Board of Horticul-| Bulletin of Engineering Information—No, 

Engineering School, Wright Field, Ohio: ture, Salem, 1929, . 51, April 1, 1980, Bureau of Engineering, 


Oregon—Report of Rules Governing Teach- 
ers’ Examinations of the State of Oregon, 
C, A. Howard, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Salem, 1929. 

Michigan—Crop Report for the State of 
Michigan, epartment of Agriculture, 
Lansing, 1930. ‘ 

Texas—Forty-first Annual Report of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
State of Texas, A. B. Conner, Director, 
Austin, 1928. a 

Indiana—Report of the Price List Printing 


Leland C. Hurd, procurement plannin;: office, 
Detroit, Mich.; Edward M. Powers, New 
York University, New York, N. Y.; Russell 
L. Williamson, Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Louis J. Bowler, C. A. C., from 
Philippine: Department td Fort Monroe, Va. 

Lt. Col. Joseph R. Dayis, F. A., from Fort 
Lewis, Wash., to duty with Organized Re- 
serves, New York, N. Y. 

Capt. George R. Rede, F.A., from. Fort 
Sill, Okla., to duty with Organized Reserves, 
Albany, N. Y. 





mand Div. 25, Dest Sqds., Sectg. Fit.; to Sonat ‘ s1e4e 
command Diy. 22, Dest, Sads.. Sctg. Fit |enough to the limit of his abilities and 


Comdr. Douglas L. Howard, det. command ee for Serving ™both himself 
Div. 27, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; to com-| 4” family and his community through 
mand Div, 33, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. |some form of commercial service. in 

Comdr. Stephen B. McKinney, det. com-| Which his aptitudes can be least used? 
mand Div. 30, Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit.; to| Fundamentally commerctat occupations 
araeene sa 15, Desh Sane, Battle Fit. 

omdr. Edward D. Washburn Jr., det.|S. S. Henderson about Mar. 20; to resig- 
eommand Div, 35, Dest. Sads., B. F,, to| nation accepted effective Apr. 14, 1930. . 
command, Div. 12, Dest. Saqds., B. F. | Capt. William McEntee (C. C.), det. 

Lt. Comdr. Schuylet Mills, det. com-| Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l, Pittsburgh Dist., Mun- 
mand Subm. Div. 3, about July 13; to Naval| hall, Penna., about Apr. 17, to Asiatic 
Academy. Station. 

It. Bradford Bartlett, det. ‘Naval Acad-| Lt. Floyd C. Bedell (C. E. C.), det. Subm. 
emy; to duty Naval Academy. | Base, Coco Solo, C. Z.; to Nav. Oper. Base, 

Lt. Edwin D. Graves Jr., det. Naval Acad- | San Diego, Calif. 
emy about June 27; to command U. §. S. Chf. Gun. George C. Smith, det. U. § 
0.3. Ors. Jan. 29 revoked. | S. Melville about May 1; to Subm,. Base, 
Comdr. Edward V. Valz (M. C.), det. U.| Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

8, Arkansas after June 1; to Marine | Elec. Franklin M. Lewis, det. Nav. Trng. 

Parris Is, G. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va., about Apr. 15; 
» Olson (M. C.), det."U.| to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va 
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any lottery ticket, or any printed paper that 
| may be used as a lottery ticket, or any ad- 
| vertisement of any lottery. No such articles, 
whether imported separately or contained in 
packages with other goods entitled to entry, 
shall be admitted to entry; and all such arti- 
| cles and, unless it appears to the satisfaction 
|of the collector that the obscene or other 
| prohibited articles contained in the package 
were inclosed therein without the knowledge 
or consent of the importer, owner, agent, or 
| consignee, the entire contends of the pack- 
age, in which such articles are contained, 
shall be subject to seizure and forfeiture as 
hereinafter provided: Provided, That the 
| drugs . hereinbefore mentioned, when im- 
| ported in bulk and not put up for any of the 





. | purposes hereinbefore specified, are excepted 


from the operation of this subdivision: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, in his discretion, admit the so- 
called classics or books of recognized and es- 
tablished literary or scientific merit, but may, 

yp heal Sh t 


i 
£t 


(b) Penalty of Government officers—Any 
officer, agent or employe of the Government 
of the United States who shall knowingly 
aid or abet any person engaged in any vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of law pro- 


exhibiting, or sending or receiving by mail 
any obscene or indecent publications. or 
representations, or books — pamphlets, 
papers, writings, advertisements, circulars, 
prints, pictures, or drawings containing any 
matter advocating treason or insurrection 
against the United States, or foreible re- 
sistance to any law of the United States, 
or containing any threat to take the life 
of or inflict bodily harm upon any person 
in the United States, or means for prevent- 
ing conception or procuring abortion, or 
other articles of indecent or immoral use 
or tendency, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall for every offense 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
| $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard labo 
for not more than 10 years, or f 















hibiting importing, advertising, dealing in, | 


WF 


Following master sergeants to be retired 
at stations named: John McGowan, C. A. C., 
Fort Mills, P. I1.; John J: Nolan, Eng., Fort 
Hayes, Ohio. 

Capt. Harris M, Findlay, F. A., from Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., to 
Hawaiian Department... ' 

1st Lts. Daniel F. Healy Jr. and Samuel 
V.. Krauthoff, F. A., from’ Fort Sill, Okla., 
to Hawaiian Department. 

_Maj.(Charles G. Helmick, F, A., from Fort 
Sill, Okla,, to Hawaiian Department. 
vlst Lt. James T. Loome, F. A. from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Neal Creighton, A. C., from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
Denver, Colo., for treatment. | 

Maj. William A. Stack, Inf., from duty in 
cénnection\ with recruiting, New. Haven, 
Canes to duty with Organized Reserves, 

pdt ik 4 ih a 


"i from Fort 






































Contract of the State of Indiana, Depart- 
moat of Public Printing, Indianapolis, 
ey 


Houston, Tex., to Brooklyn, N.-Y., as com- 
manding officer Army transport St. Mihiel. |! 

Lt: Col. William A. Alfonte, Inf.; from 
Fort Lincoln, N. Dak., to San Francisco, 
Calif., as commanding officer Army transport 
Grant. 

Lt. Col. Charles W. Mason, Inf., from Fort 
Eustis, Va., to Brooklyn, N. Y,, as command- 
ae cee Army transport Chateau Thierry. 

aj. Joseph J. Koch, Inf., from St. Lovis, 
Mo., to San Francisco, Calif., as commanding 
officer Army transport Somme. 

Capt. Carter % cLennan, Cav., from in- 
structor Ohio National Guard, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 













United States Navy Department. Price, ' 
10, cents. (22-26665 
Techticsl News Bulletin of the Bureau o?: 
Standards—No. 155, March, 1930. . Issuer. 
monthly by the Bureau of Standa 
United States Department of Commer 
Subscription price, 25 cents per in. : 

(25-26527) 
Radio Service Bulletin—No. 155, February, 
1930, Issued monthly by the Radio Divs 
sion, United States Department of Coms 
merce. Subscription price, 25 cents per 
year, ( 15-26265) 
Light List Upper Mississippi River and 
Tributaries, Thirteenth strict, 1930, 
Lighthouse Service, United States Depart. 
ment of Commerce. Price, cents. 


(10-34309) , 





































She Anited States Baily 
in New York 

THe Unitep States Dairy is de- 

livered to any of the leading New. 


York Hotels,’ upon uest, 
The Longacre Mewepdnnte 
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Maj. Robert R. Neyland Jr., Eng., from 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 
assistant to « engineer, Chatiangoga, 
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Give rene order to the mie 
your hotel or ‘telephone 
i. ili 2460. , 
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I: Aviation Riders on 


} 


Arkansas and..North Caro- 
' Jina Rule Risk Is Not As- 
sumed But Reserve Can 





Be Paid Beneficiary ~~ | 





The North Carolina and Arkansas in- 
surance departments have approved life 
insurance policy riders providing: that 
the death of the insured as a result of 
aeronautical 6perations, except as a fare- 
paying passenger, is a risk not assumed 
under the policy, but in such eVent the 
reserve will be paid to the beneficiary: 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Mar. 19. 
While opposed to clauses ‘or conditions 
that limit the face value of life insurance 
» policies containing incontestable clauses, 
*: State Insurance Commissioner Dan C. 
Boney has just announced that he re- 
*“ cognizes the right of the insured and 
Heat's insurance company to contract as 
ebshey see fit and has therefore approved 
- for use in North Carolina a rider to ex- 
8) clude air travel as a risk assumed, except 
™ in the case of a fare-paying passenger. 
_. His statement follows in full text: 
_.This Department has, approved for is- 
suance the proposed rider to be attached 
to life policies providing that in the event 
of the death of the assured, “as a result 
service, travel, or flight in any species 
of aircraft except as a fare-paying pas- 
senger, is a risk not assumed under this 
policy; but if the insured shall die as a 
result directly or indireetly of such serv- 
ice, travel or flight} the company~ will 
pay to the beneficiary the reserve on this 
policy.” 
: Contract Approved 
While I am opposed to the principle 
of any condition or clause that has the 
effect of limiting the face value of a 
Policy of life insurance containing an 
incontestable clause, we must necessarily 
recognize the privilege of the assured 
and the company to contract as they 
see fit and this department has no au- 
thority nor desire to limit a citizen’s 
contractual right. I am in accord with 
the opinion expressed by the New York 
court in that the attachment of this 
clause is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the incontestable clause in that it 
becomes a part of the contract itself 
as much so as the incontestable clause 
and there is no’statute in this State 
_that would prohibit this limitation. 1 
have approved this proposed rider for 


approximately 20 companies who pro-| 


pose to issue it in this State. 





State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Mar. 19. 

Approval of the aviation rider - held 

legal by the New York Court of Appeals 
-in the case ‘of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. v. Conway (IV U. S. Daily, 

239), has been announced by State In- 
urance Commissioner W. E. Floyd. The 
uestion of excluding air travel from 
the risks assumed under policies is one 
which will have to be left largely as a 
matter for private contract between the 
parties until more experience is avail- 
able, Mr, Floyd said. His statement 
follows in full text: 

In the absence of laws on this sub- 
ject, the insurance .commissioner of 
Krkansas has a watchful attitude of 
such contracts by the life insurance 
companies as are being offered to avia- 
tors or fare-paying passengers in air- 


planes. | Section 12 of act 493 of 1921 
reads: 
Sec. 12. All forms of policy contracts 


of life, health and accident companies is- 


sued in| this State shall first be submitted | 


to the insurance commissioner, and same 


can not be issued in this State until thev | 


have been submitted to and received the 
approval of the insurance commissioner. 
Provided, the insurance commissioner shall 
approve any policy forms provided for or 
made legal by the laws of this State. 

«For this reason we are interested in 
all policy contracts that may be issued 
in this State but until more experience is 
liad on the risk involved, it is hard to de- 
termine the proper basis for a contract 


between the companies and policyholders | 


and will have to be left largely as a mat- 
ter for private contract between the 
parties. 
t We have a copy of the decision of the 
~ New York Court of Appeals, in which it 
t was held legal for a life insurance com- 
pany to attach a rider to its policies in 
the following form: 
Death asa result of service, travel or 
flight in any species of aircraft except as 
a fare-paying passenger is a risk not as- 
sumed under this policy during the two 
years following the date of issue; but if 
within that period the insured shall die as 
a) result, directly or indirectly, of -such 
ryice, travel or flight, the company will 
ay to the beneficiary the reserve on this 
eliey. 
* Such a rider has been filed in this State 
{ anf approved. Also the following form: 
‘ nything herein to the contrary notwith- 
standing, death as a result of participation 
as a passenger or otherwise in aviation or 
aeronautics is a risk not assumed under 
this policy; but if death so results the 
company will pay to the beneficiary the TYe- 
ygerve on this policy. ¥ 
_ ** Other riders filed and approved for dif- 
ferent life insurance companies transact- 
ing business in this State vary from the 
quoted riders, the majority agreeing to 
pay in case of death as a result of par- 
ticipation as a passenger or otherwise in 
aviation, the reserve on the policy or the 
amount of premiums paid in, whichever 
may be the greater, to the beneficiary, 
while some of the contracts assume the 
entire risk for travel with licensed pilot 
on regular route. Then there is this 
clause included in the policy: 
“This contract is entirely free from all 


. 


restrictions as to residence, occupation | 


and travel,” 

We'also have the following endorse- 
meit, reading: 

This policy is issued on theexpress condi- 
tion that if the insured’s death shall result 
directly or indirectly, wholly or in part, from 

«his being engaged as a pilot, passenger or 
otherwise in aviation or aeronautics, the lia- 
bility.of the company under this policy shall 
be limited toe an amount equal to the premi- 
ums paid upon this policy less any indebted- 

*. ness thereon, ‘ 

No doubt, the proper basis will, be ar- 
rived at to insure aviators by the leading 
life insurance companies, and this ex- 
petience will measure the risk for pa: 
sengers as well, so that in the near future 
wé may expect uniform contracts with 
established schedule of rates for all 
risks connected with aviation. 


‘ Additional. news of in- 
jsurance will be found on 


ppage 11. 
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4 i Insurance Policies | State’s Policy Is to Aid in Building Up American Merchant 
Marine, Accountants’ 





New York State will revise its tax 
return blank for fire and. marine in- 
surance companies and the amend- 
ments will probably be the last made, 
Albert N. Butler, chief examiner of 
fire and marine insurance companies 
of the New York State insurance 
department, told the Insurance Ac- 
countants Association of New York 
in an address Mar. 18. 

Mr. Butler said. the principal 
changes in the return form, would 
be the elimination of the Federal in- 
come-tax payment and contingent 
commissions from the expense sched- 
ule. Publication of his address in 
full text began Mar. 19 and con- 
cludes as follows: \ 


ow, I promised that’ I would talk to 
you about the very great importance of 
the insurance department making an ex- 
haustive audit of the returns, and this 
requires that I give you briefly the very 
interesting history of this legislation. 
This marine underwriting profits tax law 
was a child of our 1927 legislature, but 
it was, really conceived at the Nation’s 
Capitol in Washington immediately fol- 
lowing the war, when this country found 
itself in possession of a gigantic new 
fleet of ships which it hoped to make inta 
a reanimated world-wide American mef- 
chant marine. 

Congress appointed a Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries which 
for a full year, from the middle of 1919 
to the middle of 1920, held continuous 
hearings at Washington, at which every 
known interest identified with American 
shipping or marine insurance was given 
opportunity to be heard. While the hear- 
ings re still in session in December, 
1919, this Committee, in collaboration 
with the United States Shipping Board, 













addressed to the individual insurance 
comfnissioners and governors of the va- 
rious States, a letter emphasizing the 
need of a comprehensive and perma- 
nently prosperous American marine in- 
surance business, as a vital element to 
the successful operation of an American 
merchant marine and to a realization of 
magnificent foreign trade opportunities 
for American business. 


Profits Tax Would 
Bring Lower Rates P 


The individual States were urged to 
cooperate with the constructive program 
contemplated by Congress, by the re- 
moval of unnecessary legislative re- 
straints upon our marine underwriters, 
and one. of the principal recommenda- 
tions was that the existing unsound and 
unscientific policy of taxing premium 
writings should be discarded in favor 
of a system of taxes based upon profits 
only. It was contended that a profits 
tax would strengthen our companies in 
their competition with foreign insurers, 
because it would remove an unfair dif- 
ferential in rate calculations as between 
American and European insurance mar- 
kets, and that ultimately substantially 
|lower rates for marine insurance to 
American. shipowners, ..and -merchants 
would be brought about. 

The Committee in 1920 submitted to 
Congress its report containing these rec- 
ommendations, and followed its report 
the same year with a memorial addressed 
to the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, which was assembled at 
Beverly Hills, Calif.,° urging their 
affirmative cooperation. Congress in the 
meantime, at the solicitation of this 
Committee, passed a so-called “model 
marine insurance law,” including the 
profits taxation principle, for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I don’t suppose there 
is any more marine insurance business 
in Washington, D. C., than there are 
| boats in the Irish navy, but the law 
| was passed on the really sound theory 
, that it would provide a standard which 
| the various States might in time be in- 
| duced to follow. : 





| Proposal Endorsed 
| By National Convention 


In 1922 a committee of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters, and 
‘also representatives of marine insurance 
| brokers, of merchants and of shippers, 
; appeared before successive meetings of 
|the Insurance Commissions’ convention 
| at St. Louis, Mo., in May, at Swampscott, 
| Mass., in September, and at New York 
City in December to advocate the profits 
tax principle, and after extended hearings 
and full debate, the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners responded 
with its unanimous endorsement. 

A. bill whs thereupon. introduced in the 
New York Legislature of 1923, with the 
approval of the New York superintend- 
ent of insurance, who felt that he was 
carrying out a mandate of the. United 
States Government, and giving practicai 
effect to the endorsement of the Com- 
misisoners’ convention. The legislature 
finessed four times, and it was not until 
i1927—at its fifth annpal appearance— 
that the bill finally succeeded of passage. 
With that foundation, however, Pennsyl- 
vania went on with similar legislation 
the same year, New Jersey followed in 
1°28, and Rhode Island, Oregon and 
Washington came along in 1929. Con- 
necticut needed no new Tustbintion, being 
able under its laws to automatically re- 
ciprocate to other States as they passed 
profits taxation laws. 

So much for the history. So far as 
I know, no State has amended its profits 
tax law since enactment. Other States 
may reasonably be expected to adopt 
this form of legislation from time to 
time, because unless and until they do, 
their companies will be at a, distinct 
financial‘Sand competitive disadvantage. 
As other States pass the laws, New 
York companies will achieve further sav- 
ings in taxes, and the State of New 


York will sustain further ‘losses in 
revenue. 
Called Only Example 


O} Profits Taxation 


Now this pioneer legislation represents 
radical departure from the old order. It 
is the only example of profits taxation 
that I know of in American insurance, 
There 4s no need for me to discuss its 
virtues or its imperfections. The con- 
gressional Committee said that the tax- 
ation of. gross premiums was neither 
| scientific nor equitable, and had nothing 
to support it except ease of collection. 
I can say, however, that if ease of col- 
lection makes bad taxation, then this 
profit tax is indeed virtuous. 

New York State’s revenue from marine 
insurance during the three years this 
law has been in effect has been negli- 
gible. What small revenue there is, is 
probably fully offset by the cost of audit- 









Aviation Risks 


_Two States Approve '|Tax Revenue From N ew York Marine 
| Insurance Companies Called Negligible 
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Marine Insurance 


solutely ;necessary for the marine in- 
surance companies to impressively dem- 
onstrate their scrupulous integrity to the 
various State taxing authorities, 


The superintendent of insurance of 
New York, and the superintendents of 
the District of Columbia, of Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Oregon 
and Washington, reporting to their re- 
spective legislatures, and to theiyfellow- 
‘commissioners at their annual conven- 
tion, ought to be able to definitely state 
that the confidence they placed in Ameri- | 
can marine underwriters had been fully | 
justified, that: their financial sacrifice in 
the interest of American insurance was 
not being abused, and that the principle 
of profits taxation had not come to grief 
—— of any transgressions of the 

merican marine insurance interests. : 

That the superintendent of insurance of| «,&: 2444, Mc, Wheatley, To amend see 
New York will be able to ‘intelligently |tion of insurance corporations and sale of 
and fully report to his legislature upon! securities by striking out all reference to 
the results of section 169-a, we consider | holding corporations; Insurance. 
to be an absolute necessity, and those ac-| S. 1445. Mr. Wheatley. To amend sec- 
“ tion 80-a, insurance law, by providing 
merger or consolidation agreements of cas- 
ualty insurance corporations with domicile 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of New York 


S. 1442. Mr. Wheatley. Tofamend sub- 
division 8, section 141-b, insurance law, 
relative to regulation of insurance rates 
in connection with marine insuf&nce or 
risks other than contracts of insurance on 
automobiles, airplanes and other aircraft; 
Insurance. 


S..1443. Mr. Wheatley. To amend sub- 
division 9, section 141, insurance law, rela- 
tive to rate making associations in con- 
nection with marine insurance or risks 
other than contracts for automobile insur- 
ance; Insurance. 





fixed outside the State, must contain pro- 
vision appointing the insurance superin- 
tendent to be attorney upon whom lawful 
service of any action may be served; In- 
surance. 


S. 1446. Mr. Wheatley. To amend sec- 
tion 16, insurance law, relative to invest- 
ment of capital and surplus of domestic 
corporations, other than life, not more than 
10 per cent of invested assets to be in- 
vested in the security of any one institu- 
tion of piece of property; Insurance. _ 


A. 1818.. Mr. Bartholomew. To amend 
section 101-a, insurance law, by permitting 
group life insurance covering guards and 
other employes of State prisons or other 
institutions in correction department, writ- 
ten under policy issued to warden or su- 
perintendent; Insurance. 


° State of Texas 


S. 86. Mr. Love. To require moving pic- 
ture machines or projectors to be provided 
with equipment to be approved by the 


Association Is Told 


ing the returns. It has not yet been 
possible to compute the State’s yearly 
contribution in the name of _patriot- 
ism to a successf® American merchant 
marine, but it is a very substantial 
amount each year. Legislatures do not 
early’ make such costly manifestations. 
Consequently; it needs no clairvoyance 
to. perceive that the marine insurance 
companies will serve their own interests 
exceedingly well by rendering unto Cae- 
sar that which is due him. Any attempt 
to mathematically minimize the return to 
the State, under the circumstances, be- 
comés pure shortsighted folly. It would 
seem to be not only expedient, but ab- 








[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 
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Standing out 


_. as the better cigarette 


‘THE SINGLE IDEA of superlative quality was the inspiration for 
Camel Cigarettes. . 

From the time when the first Camel Cigarette was made that one 
idea has set Camel apart. 


A policy of better tobaccos, combined ‘in an incomparable blend, 
manufactured with’ the most exacting care—all to assure the utmost 


pleasure in smoking. 
That is the ideal and the practice back of every package of 
Camel Cigarettes. 


It has made Camel the most popular cigarette ever known. More 
millions have chosen Camels for smoking pleasure than ever accorded 


their patronage to any other cigarette. 


CAMELS 
for pleasure 


1930, 
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‘Profit Taxes 













































































































board of insurance commissioners 
ing means of a : i 
preventing fires resultin; ‘the 
siongor ignition of moving picture 
State Affairs. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
(Change in Status) 
S. 49. House bill substituted i 
certain hospitals, orphanages, schools # 
other institutions to be equipped with 
alarm boxes; douse Ways and n 
S. 115. To exempt certain rst 
motor vehicle operators in pine ce f 
from liability for damages in certain cases. 
Report, leave to withdra ‘by sen- 


Ww, 
ate. Recommitted by house. 


S. 183. To limit scope of laws relative to 
payment of workmen’s compensation to 
employes of Commonwealth or political 
subdivisions. Ordered to third reading i 
senate. ( ra 

S. 267. Relative to certain deposits by 
domestic insurance companies \esnsen 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
to secure the satisfaction of claims. Passed 
by house. : 

S. 313. To provide for incorporation 
life insurance companies under gen 
law. Amended and passed by house. 
















sey and Seashore Railroad 


-. The Pennsylvania Railroad filed appli- 
cation on Mar. 19, with the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission in finance docket 
‘no 8146, asking for authority to lease the 
- pailroad, property, and franchises of the 
West deme ane Seashore Railroad fer 
fa period of 999 years. 
_ “The West Jersey and Seashore Rail- 





I. C. C. Permits Railway 





has been authorized by the Interstat 
Commerce Commission to assume obli- 


i ’ 000 of 
gations and liability of $8,085, DD. 


ission announced Mar. 19 by 
mission Asked of FC, C. Avett apd cha: ie tiatae Deke No. 


To Take Over Franchise 
' And Property of West Jer- 


equipment trust serie 


8114, 
; here acer | will be aes by, 
n Trust y of New 
under an cqaeulit’ to be dated Apr. 1, 
1930, and sold at not less than 98.034 
per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
connection with the procurement of cer- 
tain equipment... ae. 

Full details of the Commission's re- 
port will be made public at a later date. 


New Hampshire Aids 


the 


$8,085,000 Obligation 
The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


ork, 


“i ” . a. as 
road Company,” said the application, 
" has been very closely affiliated with ap- 


: ti plicant for about 50 years, as a result 







a 





ducted practically as a single system 
and lain channels of traffic estab- 
lish 






ed. 

“About one-half of the railway op- 
erating revenue of the West Jersey & 
“Seashore Railroad Company is derived 
Re, from passenger traffic, consisting of sea- 
(shore and excursion traffic which is 
~ highly seasonable and has been seriously 
” affected by highway motor competition,” 
it was explained. 


In the Public Interest 


“The majority of the freight traffic 
handled by it is that exchanged with the 
‘applicant, and it is evident, therefore, 
~ that a lease of the railroad property and 

franchises of the West Jersey & Sea- 

shore to the applicant would be in the 

_ © public interest in that it would enable 
* further concentration and improvement 
fact the facilities, equipment and service. 
It would furnish a basis for providing 

“* new capital for additions and better- 
“ments, and also permit of economies in 























‘said the application. 

The proposed lease was approved by 
‘the Pennsylvania’s board of directors at 
their meeting in Philadelphia on Jan. 22, 
1930. The lease will be submitted to 
the Pennsylvania’s stockholders for 
their approval at the annual meeting to 
be held on Apr. 8, although such ap- 
proval is not required by the laws of 
either Pennsylvania or New Jersey. 

“As of Mar. 7, 1930,” continued the 
a application, “Applicant and _ affiliates 
were the owners of 169,109 shares, or 
72.98 per cent, of the total outstanding 
_ common stock amounting to 231,729 
| shares, with a par value of $50 per 
'. ~ share, and 926 shares, or 47.12 per cent, 

of the total outstanding special guaran- 
- , jteed stock amounting to 1,965 shares, 
* with a par value of $50 per share, of 

> the West Jersey and Seashore.” 


ue 
v 


Officers in Common 


The Pennsylvania and the Seasohre 
~ road have certain officers and directors 
*-in common, the holding of such positions 
» having been authorized by the Commis- 

sion’s orders. 

} The West Jersey & Seashore Rail- 
road has a total length of approximately 
» 840 miles, exclusive of second and third 

track and sidings, and trackage rights. 
: . The principal termini are: Camden, 
- Atlantic City, Ocean City, Stone Har- 
: bor, Cold Spring Harbor and Cape May, 
« all located within the State of New 
s*Jersey. The carriers uses the Pennsyl- 
vania’s terminal at Camden. The two 
roads are not parallel and do not com- 
‘pete, but are rather integral parts of 

_ the Pennsylavnia’s system of rail lines. 
According to the proposed lease agree- 
‘ \ ment, the Pennsylvania has agreed to 
_ pay the Seashore 6 per cent annually on 
the aggregate par value of the Seashore’s 
issued and outstanding common and spe- 
cial guaranteed capital stock amounting 
. to $11,690,450, but not including uncon- 
verted capital stocks of constituent com- 
panies having a converted value of 
$1,465. 
‘ To Pay Rent Annually 


If capital stock of constituent compa- 
nies is converted, 6 per cent will be paid 
on the par value of the Seashore’s stock 

‘issued in lieu thereof. Also a sum 
equivalent to such percentage on any ad- 

* ditional capital stock that may, with the 
Pennsylvania’s approval, be issued by 
Seashore after July 1, 1930, the effec- 
tive date of the proposed lease. 

The rental sums will be paid annually 
during the continuance of the lease, in 
half yearly installments, on Jan. 1 and 
July 1 of each year. 

All taxes, and bonded indebtedness of 
the Seashore also will be paid by the 
Pennsylvania under the lease agreement. 





Missouri Pacific Seeks 
Authority for Bond Issue 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
time to time to secure short term notes 
these bonds. 
“The Commission also, by its order 
dated Jan. 9, 1929, in said Finance Docket 
No. 7171 authorized the applicant to pro- 


cure authentication and delivery of $5,-| 


750,000 of series G bonds and to pledge 
and repledge the same from time to time 
secure its short term notes. The Com- 
~mission also, by its order of Jan. 9, 1929, 
authorized the applicant to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $10,000,- 
000 of series G bonds, to be pledged and 
repledged from time to time for the same 
purpose. 
“Pursuant to said orders the applicant 
has secured the authentication and de- 
«livery of $19,250,000 of series G bonds 
which it now has in its treasury. The 
eepicont now desires to surrender $16,- 
393,000 of said $19,250,000 of the series 
G bonds and procure the authentication 
and delivery, in lieu thereof, of a like 
amount of its first and refunding mort- 


wage bonds of series H.” 

he road now desires authority to 
“cause to be authenticated and delivered 
y Guaranty Trust Company of New 
; ork, as corporate trustee under the ap- 
outs first and refunding mortgage, 
¢ ited Apr. 2, 1917, to said trust company 
and Benjamin F. Edwards, as trustees, 
' $16,393,000 of its first and refunding 
a ge 5 per cent gold bonds, series 
‘ against the delivery to said corporate 
tee, for cancellation, of a like aggre- 
principal amount of first mortgage 
‘cent gold bonds, series G as afore- 
3; and to cause to be authenticated 
delivered by said corporate trustee 
000 of series H bonds, to provide 
od reimburse the applicant in par 
e cost of equipment which it is 
estimated will cost $9,563,718; and to sell 
sat 97% per cent of their principal 
amou t and accrued interest said $25,- 

0,000 principal amount of series 
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of which the operations have been con- 


accounting and managerial expenses,” | 


Highway Beautifying 


| 





State Seeks Preservation of 
Natural Growths to En- 
hance Appearance 


By Fred A. Gardner 
Public Relations Engineer, Highway De- 
partment, State of New Hampshire 

In recognition of the fact that modern 
transportation requires development of 
everything within the right of way of the 
highways, the New Hampshire State 
highway department this year plans to 
extend the scope of its roadside, beautifi- 
cation program, as far. as it economically 
is possible. 

Although the a riation for this 
work is small and ede under the head 
of erosion prevention, to which the beau- 
tification program is allied, the highway 
department expects to accomplish much 
this year through the cooperation of the 
various communities, civic clubs, women's 
clubs and other organizations. 


To Beautify Gateways 

One of the first projects to be started 
will be that of beautifying the entrances 
to the three principal highways at the | 
southern boundary, namely, the Dart-| 
mouth College road, Daniel Webster 
highway, and the East Side road. Stone 
monuments mark the entrance to these 
roads and it is planned to relieve their | 
nee with shrubbery and landscape | 
work, | 

Several locations throughout the State | 
will be thus treated and they are to be| 





} 


| Serve as examples of what can be ‘ac-| 
complished by scientifie treatment of the 
roadside. One of these projects is at 
the entrance to the road leading to the | 
| birthplace of Daniel Webster, where an} 
; Ornamental directional sign will be} 
| erected soon. | 
The aim is to conserve natural growths | 
| 4s much as is advisable in conjunction} 
with the determination also of making | 
such landscape cuttings as will open up| 
| fine vistas. 
| The removal of surplus foliage and | 
undergrowth along the roadside in other | 
| New England States has resulted in an | 
extraordinary enhancement of Poel 
recreational value and the glory of the 
New Hampshire countryside has been | 
hidden from the view of tourists by the | 
excess growth quite as much as by road- 
side advertising, 
| 
Billboards Are Opposed | 
The campaign to rid the highways of | 
billboards and other roadside advertising | 
is necessary to the further carrying. out, 
of the general program. Much has been | 
accomplished in this direction during the 
past year and the cooperation of the na- | 
tional advertisers has been gratifying. 
_ The principal problem is not the na- | 
tional advertiser whose signs and bill- | 
boards are along the roads, but the local | 
business man in towns and in communi- | 
ties whose signs and billboards form 80) 
per cent of the roadside nuisances in this 
State. 
To enlist the aid of the individual com- | 
munities and direct their efforts in the | 
|right channels, a series of seven road | 
meetings are to be held at which all road | 
agents and selectmen are expected to be | 
present. 
| It is planned to avoid “the artificial 
;@8 much as possible, by using trees, 
vines, flowers and shrubbery that are na-| 
| tive to the State and of the sort to blend 
|harmoniously with the existing land- 
scape. Foreign growths, though beauti- 
ful in themselves, are out of place in 
New Hampshire. 








April 11 Set for Conference) 
Of Furnace Pipe Industry 





, The previously authorized trade prac- 
|tice conference of the furnace pipe an 
| fittings industry will be held under the 
|@uspices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
|Sion Friday, Apr. 11, at the Congress 
| Hotel, Chicago. Commissioner Charles 
| H. March will preside. 
|. Eighty per cent of the industry, on a 
|basis of production, is expected to be 
| Tepresented at the meeting. 

Among subjects to be discussed are: 
Price discrimination, secret rebates and 
unwarranted use of the joint shipment 
plan and pooled cars. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Closing of Federal Radio 
Inquiry Is Still Indefinite 











The date of the conclusion of the De- 
partment of Justice investigation into 
activities of the Radio Corporation of 
America is still indefinite, Senator Cou- 
zens (Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of 
| the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, was advised Mar. 19 by John Lord 
GPrian, Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Mr, O’Brian wrote Senator Couzens 
relative to a previous communication 
from the Department of Justice stating 
that the Department would be able to 
define its attitude within three or four 
weeks. The Michigan Senator inquired 
why the report has not yet been received 
by the Committee and was advised that 
“this estimate of time proved inade- 
quate,” 

The investigation, according to Attor- 
ney General O’Brian, is being still fur- 
ther complicated by new phases and new | 
questions. 

The letter to Mr. Couzens.written 
under date of Mar. 18, and made public 
by him, follows in full text: | 








_ “I have your ‘letter calling my atten- 
| tion to the fact that some six weeks ago 
| 1 wrote you in connection with the inves- 
| tigation of the activities of the Radio 
| Corporation of America, and at that time 
| Stated that in my opinion the Department 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaifts filed with 


it in rate cases, which are summarized | 


as follows: i 

No. 22559, Sub. No. 2.—Acme Brick Com- 
pany, of Tulsa, Okla., and Ft. Worth, Tex., 
veAtchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
ie for cease and desist order; and repara- 
tion.on account of unjust and unreasonable 
rate on caxjoad shipment of brick, Tulsa, 
Okla., to Plainview, Tex. . 

No. 23100, Sub. No. 1.—Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, of San Francisco, Calif., 
v. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company et Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment and application of 
rates on petroleum and petroleum products, 
from Willbridge, within the corporate limits 
of the City of Portland, Oreg., to destinations 
in Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana, 
not exceeding the rates in effect from Port- 
land, Oreg., to same destinations, or such 
other rates as Commission may deem just 
and reasonable and reparation, present rates 
being held to be unjust, unreasonable, _un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 
to complainant and preferential of its com- 
petitors. 

No..23100, Sub. No. 2.—Shell Oil Company, 
of San Francisco, Calif., v.. Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company et al. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment and application of rates on petro- 
leum and petroleum products, from Will- 
bridge, within the corporate limits of the City 
of Portland, Oreg., to destinations in Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana, not ex- 
ceeding the rates .in effect from Portland, 
Oreg., to same destinations, or such other 
rates as Commission may deem just and rea- 
sonable and reparation, present rates being 
held to be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to 
complainant and preferential of its com- 
petitor. ‘ y 

No. 23210, Sub, No. 3.—Holly Hill Truckers 
Association, of Holly Hill, 8. C., v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Ask for reparation 
on account of illegal and unreasonable re- 
frigeration charge on one carload of mixed 
vegetables from Holly Hill, 8. C., to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

0, 23210, Sub. No. 4.—Stevens Brothers, 
of Baltimore, Md., v. Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way et al. Against a rate of 47 cents per 
package on carload eanents of cucumbers 
from Olar, S. C., to Baltimore, as unjust 
and-unreasonable to extent exceeded rates pre- 
seribed by the Commission in South Carolina 
Produce Corporation v. A. & R. R. R. Co. et 
al., 96 I. C. C. 107, 107 I. C. C. 618, and 152 
I. C. C. 5. Reparation. 


would be able to define its attitude within 
three of four weeks. ; 

“I regret to say that this estimate of 
time proved imadequate. Work on the 
case is still prdedhding as fast as possi- 
ble and we shall endeavor to reach a con+ 
clusion at an early date. More time has 
been necessary because new phases and 
new questions have made more intricate 
an already‘complicated matter. As soon 
as a decision is reached you will be 
promptly advised.” 
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No. 23210, Sub. No. 5.—Edward Wid- 
mayer, trading as Robert L. Andersdn Co., 
Washington, D. C., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Against rate 29 cents a 
package on carload shipment of green beans 
from Lake City, S. C., to Washington, D. 
C., as unjust and unreasonable to extent 
exceeded rates established by the Commis- 
sion in South Carolina Produce Corpora- 
tion v. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 96 I. C. 


5. Ask for reparation. 


No. 23210, Sub. No. 6.—Edward Wid- 
mayer, trading as Robert L. Anderson Co., 
Washington, D. C., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Against rate 29 cents a 
package on carload shipment of green beans 
from Lake City, S. C., to Washington, D. 
C., as unjust and unreasonable to extent 
exceeded rates established by the Commis- 
sion in South Carolina Produce Corpora- 
tion v. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al., 96 I. C. C, 
107, 107 I. C. C. 618, and 152 I. C. C. 5. 
Ask for reparation. 


No, 28226.—The Ayers Mineral Company 
of Zanesville, Ohio, et al. v. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway et al. Unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly preferential and preju- 
dicial rates on sand from points in Ohio 
to points in Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, New York, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, to extent exceed rates prescribed 
by Commission in Pennsylvania Sand and 
Gravel Product Association v. B. & O. R. 
R. and related cases and the formula for 
computing distances in Illinois Silica Sand 
| Company Traffic Bureau v. A. g. & S. F. 
Ry. Co, 155 I. C. C. 687, known as the crude 
sand scale and the washed and processed 
sand scale. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just, reasonable, non- 
discriminatory, nonprejudicial and non- 
preferential rates. Reparation. 


No. 23227.—Pittsburgh Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh and Monessen, Pa., v. American 
Barge Line Company et al. Based on the 
ground that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over barge line 
and rail rates, reparation is asked on ac- 
count of an alleged unreasonable combina- 
tion rate of 40% cents per 100 pounds on 
nails, staples, wire fencing and _ wire, 
shipped from Monessen to St. Louis, for 
all-water movement to Cairo and from 
Cairo to St, Louis. The excessive charges 
arising out of fact that, due to ice condi- 
tions at Cairo, shipment was transferred 
from barge to rail at that- point. 

No. 23228.—H. J. Heinz Company of 
ct aly Agafnsi v. Pere Marquette Railway 








et al. Agajfnst the assessment of alleged 
unreasonab combination rates on tank 
carload of vinegar in tank cars, from Hol- 
land, Mich., to Chambersburg, Pa., as un- 
just and unreasonable, due to alleged mis- 
vouting. Ask for the publication of rates 
over shorter and more direct route and 
reparation of $1,177.55. 

No. 23240.—Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate 
Committee, of Cleveland, Ohio, v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad et al. Complainants, owners 
and operators of bituminous coal mines, in 
the Ohio No. 8, Cambridge, Hocking, Crooks- 
ville, and Shawnee districts and producers 
of lake cargo coal and shippers of: Same to 
points on Lake Erie, attack the present 
structure of rates as unduly, and unreason- 
ably prejudicial and disadvantageous and ask 
for cease and desist order, the increase of 


‘| the’ rates from the mines above mentioned to 


reasonable maximum rates and reduction of 
the rates from mines in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, to reason- 
able minimum rates and such relationship 
of the rates between the territories above 
named as will prevent alleged violations of 
the act to regulate commerce, 
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Journal 


March 19 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 


C. 107, 107 I. C. C. 613, and 152 I. C. C.|Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 


Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Customs 


No. 8244. The United 
P. Dow Co., Inc. Opinion by Graham, pre- 
siding judge. Paper water flowers were 
assessed at 70 per cent as toys, and were 
claimed by the importer to be properly 
dutiable at 35 per cent as manufactures 
of paper., The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importer, and 
on rehearing their judgment is reversed. 
Garrett, J., dissents. 


No. 8262. Passaic Worsted Co. et al. 
v. The United States. Opinion by Graham, 
presiding judge. Wool openers, dryers, 
etc., were assessed at 35 per cent as textile 
machinery or parts thereof. The importers 
protested that they were properly dutiable 
at 30 per cent as machines or parts thereof. 
The United States Customs Court over- 
ruled the protest of the importers, and 
their judgment is reversed. 


No. 3295, The United States v. W. L. 
Conover, F. Rochow Co. Opinion by 
Graham, presiding judge. Merchandise was 
assessed at 30 per cent as toilet soap. The 
importers protested that it was properly 
dutiable at 15 per cent as “all other soap.” 
The United States Customs Court sus- 
tained the protest of the importer, and 
their judgment is reversed. 


No. 3278. The United States v. Royal 
Copenhagen Poreelain, Inc. Opinion. by 
Bland, associate judge. Four articles, two 
figures and two vases, were assessed at 
the appropriate rates as earthenware or 
vases. The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable as sculptures. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer, and their judgment 
is modified, the figures being held to be 
dutiable at 50 per cent as earthenware, and 
the vases free of duty as sculptures. 

Nos. 3276 and 3277. The United States 
y. M. ‘J. Brandenstein & Co. and M. J. 
Brandenstein & Co. v. The United States. 
Opinion by Hatfield, associate judge. Milled 
rice, consisting of both whole and broken 
grains, was assessed at 2 cents per pound 
as milled rice. The importer protested that 
10,1 per cent of the importation was duti- 
able at % cent per pound as _ broken 
rice. The United States Customs Court 
found that 9 per cent was dutiable as 
broken rice, and both sides appealed. The 
judgment below is reversed, and it is held 
that 10.1 per cent is dutiable as broken 
rice. Bland, J., dissents. 

No. 3255. The United States v. Samuel 
Shapiro & Co. Opinion by Garrett, asso- 
ciate judge. Merchandise assessed at 5 
cents per pound and 20 per cent as ar- 
ticles of surface coated paper, was claimed 
by the importer to be properly dutiable at 
25 per cent as blank boeks. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the pro- 
test of the importer, and their judgment 
is revérsed. 

No, 3264, The United States v. Klingerit, 
Ine. Opinion by Garrett, associate judge. 
Metal valves were assessed at 40 per cent 
as manufactures of metal. The importer 
protested that they were properly dutiable 
at 30 per cent as machines. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the pro- 
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of the 


test of the importer, and their judgment 


is reversed. 

No. ,3266. The United States v. J. E. 
Bernard & Co., Inc. Opinion by Lenroot, 
assdciate judge. Merchandise assessed at 
1% cents per pound and 20 per cent as 
hanging paper, colored, was claimed by the 
importer to be free of duty as original 
paintings. The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importer, and 
their judement is reversed. 

No. 3263. The United States v. W. E. 
Kidder. Opinion by .Lenroot, associate 
judge. Certain moving picture films, which 
were assessed at the approriate rate, were 
claimed by the importer to be free of duty 
as personal effects. 
toms Court sustained the protest of the 
importer, and their judgment js reversed. 


Patents 


No. 2284, Ex parte Forest Ray Moulton. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
decision’ of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rejecting claims 1 to 15 of the application 
of appellant for a patent on improvements 
in apparatus for the projection of moving 
pictures, is reversed as to claims 1 to 8, 
and 13 to 15, and affirmed as to claims 
9 to 12. 


No. 2221. Ex’ parte Frank Kusterle. 
Opinion by Graham, presiding judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rejecting claim 12 of appellant’s applica- 
tion for a patent on improvements in locks 
for bed frames is affirmed. 


No. 2242. Ex parte Arthur C. Daven- 
port. Opinion by Hatfield, associate judge. 
The decision of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents denying appellant’s application for a 
patent relating to characters or letters for 
advertising sign boards is affirmed. 

No. 2247. Ex parte Thomas W. Demarest. 
Opinion by Hatfield, associate judge. The 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents 





rejecting certain claims of appellant’s ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
cross-head shoes is affirmed. 


No. 2248. American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
v. Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc. Opinion 
by. Hatfield, associate judge. The ‘deci- 
sion of the Commissioner of Patents dis- 
missing the opposition of appellant to the 
registration by appellee of a trade mark 
for fresh fruits is reversed. iB 

Nos. 2239 and 2240. International Postal 
Supply Company v. The. Pitney-Bowes Post- 
age Meter remy Opinion by Garrett, 
associate judge. The decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents’ sustaining. the op- 
grotions of appellees to the registration 
y appellants of a trade mark for mail- 
marking and envelope sealers is affirmed. 


No, 2280. Ex parte Harry W. Hamilton, 
Deceased, etc. Opinion by Garret? asso- 
ciate judge. Petition of appellant for re- 
hearing denied. 

No. 2205. Ex parte Vincent J. Burnelli, 
Opinion by Lenroot, associate judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rejecting certain claims of appellant’s ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
airplanes is affirmed. 

No. 2281. Ex parte Charles R. Butler. 
Petition of appellant for rehoaring denied. 

No. 2650. Mentovails Coal Mining Com- 
pany v. Little Gem Coal Company. Motion 
of appellee suggesting diminution of rec- 
ord and praying for a writ of certiorari 
granted, . 
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To Take Over Lines 
Of Colorado Railroad 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Rules Line Was 
Merely Subsidiary of 
Colorado & Southern 








Authority for the Colorado & 
Southern Railway to acquire and 
operate approximately. 141 miles of 
line owned by the Colorado Railroad 
was granted in a report filed by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Mar. 18. 
The Commission decision was 


made after an investigation showed 
that the Colorado Railroad was a 
subsidiary of the applicant. Pub- 
lication of the full text of the report 
began Mar. 19 and concludes as 
follows: 


(6) Line extending from Black Hollow 
Junction on a line of the applicant, east- 
erly to Black Hollow, 8.874 miles, i 
Larimer and Weld Countiés, Colo. Th 
territory traversed is under cultivation. 

(7) Line extending from a point on 
the applicant’s Ingleside branch at Belle- 
vue Junction, northerly to the Ingleside 
quarries, 9.908 miles, in Larimer County, 
Colo. The territory of 60 square miles 
which is served is described as semi- 
mountainous and as having an estimated 
population of 150. Limestone geet! 4 
is the principal industry, and this | 
provides the only rail service. 

(8) Line extending from Milepost 
87.118 on line (7) northerly 5.249 miles, 
in Larimer County, Colo. Construc- 
tion of this line was authorized by us 
on June 14, 1928, 154 I. C. C. 382. 

(9) Line extending from a point near 
the applicant’s station at Wellington 
northwesterly to Waverly, 4.688 miles, in 
Larimer County, Colo. The area served 
is about 6006 square miles, and the total 
population served is about 1,400, exclud- 
ing ‘Cheyenne. 


Deed Covers All Lines 


(10) Line extending from a point on 
the east side of Capital Avenue westerly 
to a point in Reed Avenue, 0.483 mile, 
in the City of Cheyenne, Laramie County, 
Wyo. The population of Cheyenne is 
18,600. 

(11) Spur track extending from a point 
on the applicant’s wye track at Gibson, 
southwesterly to Natwick Station, 6.79 
miles, in Platte County, Wyo. The area 
is under cultivation. ‘ ° 

(12) ‘Spur track extending from a 
point on the applicant’s wye track at 
Curtis, westerly and southerly to High- 
tower station, 6.48 miles, in Platte 
County, Wyo. Together with line (11), 
the area served is approximately 100 
square miles, and the population 1,675. 
Agriculture is almost exclusively the 
only industry. 

It is stated that the Colorrado o 
tained 439.09 acres of land from ¢h 
Government at a cost of $1,432.35, su 
land having a.value at the time of ac- 
quisition of. $6,899.90. Under a special 
act of Congress, 1.22 acres through Fort 
Russell, Wyo.; were granted to the com- 
pany. A grant of 15.77 acres was made 
by the Ingleside Limestone Company, 
and one of 21.62 acres was made by 
the Colorado Realty Holding: Company, 

In connection with the spur 7s 
mentioned, the railroad obtained fro 
local citizens 132.80 acres of right of 
way, valued at $19,470, at a cost of 
$1,701.31. Right of-way donated by 
the City of Cheyenne consisted of 0.66 
acre, having a value of $914. To aid 
in the construction of line (3), the sum 
of $10,000 was donated by the Silicated 
Brick Company. 


Road Account Increased 


The eet states that its road ac- 
count will be increased by $5,418,420.56 
from the acquisition of the Colorado's 
properties. This amount, shown classi- 
fied by primary accounts, is described 
as the actual cost of building the lines 
of the Colorado now proposed to be ac- 
quired, with all necessary appurtenances 
except equipment. The applicant should 
increase its investment in road account 
by the total amount, as of ‘the date of 
transfer of the property, which has been 
expended for the capital account of the 
Colorado. 

In Consolidation of Railroads, 159 I. 
C. C. 522, we stated that wherever a rail- 
way property is named among the lines 
comprising the several systems ‘ an- 
nounced it shall be understood as includ- 
ing all subsidiary owned, controlled, 
leased, or operated lines. The Colorado 
is therefore to be considered as being 
included with the applicant in our plan. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future ap conveni 
and necessity require the acquisition ng 
operation by the Colorado & Southe 
Railway Company of the lines of railroad 
described in the application. An appro« 
priate certificate will be issued. 
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Many Bills Framed (Executive of Utility Firm Describes 
Accounting Methods in Acquisitions 


To Alter New York | 
* Public Utility Laws 


“Suggestions Made by Special 
ws Commission Are , Em- 
~~ bodied in Acts Introduced 

,_ In Senate and Assémbly 








State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 19. 

Bills to amend the public service com- 
mission law have: been introduced in the 
legislature, embodying the suggestions 
contained in the majority report of the 
special commission which investigated re- 
vision of the law. They provide for the 
following changes: 

A. 1792. Requires consent of commis- 
sion for the transfer or lease of a street 
railroad corporation or telephone com- 
pany. 
on- A. 1793. Prohibits acquisitian by any 
telegraph or telephone corporation of any 
capital stock of a telegraph or telephone 

@company operating in the State of New 

York without the consent of the com- 
Amission. 

A. 1794. Prohibits sale and transfer of 
, voting stock of commen carriers except 

when found by the commission to be in 
the public interest. 5 

A. 1795. Eliminates from regulation 
telephone companies “having property 

luation of less than $10,000, 

‘A. 1796. Amends section relating to 
issuance and sale of stock and other 
securities of gas and electric corpora- 
stions. 

A. 1797. Amends: section relating to 
- purchase and transfer of voting capital 
stock of gas and electric corporations. 

A. 1798. Amends section relating to 
issuance and sale: of stock and other 
securities of common Carriers. 


A. 1799. Amends section relating to | 


joint orders issued by public service and 
transit commissions. 

A. 1800. Amends section relating to is- 
suance and sale of stock and other se- 
curities of steam corporations. 

A. 1801. Amerids section relating to 
“issuance and salé of stock and other se- 
curities of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. ‘ 

A. 1802. Amends section relating to 
the acquisition and holding of stock of 
steam corporations. \ 

S. 1427. Adds new section providing 
“Mfor full disclosure through annual re- 
«ports’ and sworn statements of actual 
ic-ntity of persons and corporations 
sholding, directly or indirectly, substantial 
interest in voting stock of utilities. — 

S. 1428. Adds new section providing 
no utility shall credit a portion of pro- 
ceeds of nonpar stock to capital and a 
“portion to surplus or transfer any profits 
of its stated capital to surplus. 

S. 1429. Adds new section requiring 
attorney general to appoint people’s 

unsel. ° 
&° 1430. Places on common carriers 

e burden of proof to justify accounting 
entries questioned by commission. 

S. 1431, Places on gas and electric 
corporations and» municipalitiés furnish- 
ing gas or electricity the burden of 


’ 





‘on the cost of the common stock to 
sAmerican Gas & Electric Company of 


| stock, received that dividend. 
|nificant that a dividend of 1 per ccnt 


| 





eproof to justify accounting entries ques- 
tioned by commission. : 
«« §. 1432; Places on steam corporations. 
and municipalities furnishing steam the 
‘Prden of proof to justify accounting 
ntries questioned by the commission. ~ 
. S, 1488, Adds new section requiring 
scommission to make complete valuation 
ef physical properties of utility corpo- 


»rations, other than steam and street: to $139,525, or a total paid to American 


railroads. 

S. 1434. Places on telegraph and tele- 
-phone corporations the burden of proof 
to justify accounting entries questioned 
by commission. : 3 

S. 1435: Gives tq public service and 
transit commissions full authority over 
method of computation and amounts of 
charges to operating expenses account 
and credits to reserves for any purpose. 
an S.. 1486. Adds new section creating a 
bureau of valuation and research in pub- 
lic service department headed by a di- 
rector at $10,000 a year with eight ex- 
aminers and othér assistants. 














“Favorable Weather Helps 
Spring Farm Operations 


on 





[Continued from Pave 5.] 
-Valley of ‘ California, but progressed 
siowly in the more southeastern districts. 
rm. Megetation advanced rapidly during 
the week and fruit trees are too forward 
‘for -safety in many sections. Early va- 
rieties are showing color northward to 
the lower Ohio Valley, while in the East 
some are blooming to southern Mary- 
nd. The warm weather was favorable 
#: livestock. in the great western graz- 
ing sections, especially for young lambs 
end for lambing. bei 
«« Small Graing.— Winter wheat condition 
varies rather widely in the Ohio Valley, 
but, in general, the crop Jooks well. But 
Tittle change was reported from the more 
western parts of the belt; moisture was 
of some benefit in Kansas and little 
damage from high winds or dryness is 
-apparent, except’ in south-central and 
extreme western parts. It is too dry 
for rapid growth in Oklahoma, but the 
eneral condition of the crop in the 
outh, East, and «Northwest remains 
largely unchanged. Plowing and idisking 
’ for oats and other small grains is pro- 
- gressing north to South Dakota and some 
! oats have been put in as far north as 
: southern, Iowa. and Nebraska.. Some 
. Spring wheat was seeded in northwest- 
» ern Iowa and southern South Dakota. 
_ Miscellaneous Crops:—The mild weather 
» throughout the country caused grass to 
> green up rather generally, especially in 
: the East where. condition is generally 
' good to excellent, except for:some local 
» winterkilling: in the Ohid Valley. The 
' weather was’ aiso largely favorable in 
the great western grazing sections, ex- 
' cept that rain is*rather badly needed in 
» the Southwest, especially in New Mexico. 
: The generous. to heavy rains in the far 
» Southwest, including southern California 
‘and most of Arizona, weré highly ben- 
eficial for the range. Lambing was gen- 
‘erally favored by the mild conditions and 
« open range permitted much grazing. 
, Planting potatoes and preparing early 
* the week, with this work progressing 
» as far north as the Ohio Valley. Con- 
* dition 6f the Spring truck crops is fair 


> except for some local areas where it is 
+ too wet. Fruit trees continued to ad- 
* vance, with some apprehension felt as 
- to safety, although there was beneficial 
“netardation by the cooler weather at the 


ty 
whi 


¥ 


\. 
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* gardens advanced satisfactorily during 


« to excellent,in most southern sections, 


| American Electric Power Company, which 


| portioned by the American Gas & 
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Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Covers Challenge of 
Commission Investigator by Power Company 





Publication of éxucerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Feb. 27 by Asel 
R. Colbert, an employe of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing , 
as a witness in the Commission's in- « 
vestigation of financial phases of 
power utility activities, was begun 
in the issue of Mar. 18, continued 
Mar. 19, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. What has been the percentage of 
earnings of the company, that is, of the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company, 
based on the cost of the common stock 
to American Gas & Electric Company, 
plus the accumulated surplus? A. Based 


$3,588,608 plus the average surpius 
earnings left with the company, the 
earnings have shown a return of 35.3 
per cent in 1926 and 33.9 per cent in 
1927 and 28.5 per cent in 1928. 

Q. Have any dividends been paid on j 
the.common stock of Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company? A. Up to Dec. 
31, 1928, $550,000 or 11 cents a share 
had been paid in the year 1928. 

Q. That is, the 11 cents produced $550,- 
000 in money? A. That is right. 

Q. All right, go ahead. A. American 
Gas & Electric Company naturally, as 
the owner of the entire issue of common 
It is sig- 


paid by Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany results in a return to American 
Gas & Electric Company of 13.7 per 
cent on the cost of its investments in 
the company. 

Q. When you say on its investnfent in 
the company, do you include in that the 
accumulated surplus? A. I believe that 
percentage is figured thusly. 

Q., What return has Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company earned on its fixed 
capital during the year 1928? A. Based 
on average fixed capital for 1928 of 
$158,515,110.13 and net operating revenue 
of $7;908,112.76, it has earned a return 
of 4.99 per cent. However, if we exclude 
from the average fixed capital for 1928 
the appreciation recorded at organization 
amounting to $66,418,192.80, a return on 
the property investment of 8.59 per cent 
is found. It seems evident that the ap- 
preciation of fixed capital has not been 
justified by the earnings which have been 
made on the property.. 

Q. During the period covered by your 
report, did the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company pay any supervision 
charges or expenses to the American Gas 
and Electric Company? <A. It did. I 
have the figures for the years 1927 and 
1928. Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany paid to American Gas and Electric 
Company as engineering and supervision 
fees for services rendered by~ American 
Gas_and Electric Company, 10 per cent 
on certain construction expenditures. In 
addition 

Q. (interposing) That is, for engi- 
neering and supervision in connection 
with construction, is it not? A. It is 
based on the construction charge alone. 

Q. All-right, go ons. A..In addition, | 
certain departmental expenses aré ap- 
Elec- 
tric Company to its various operating 
subsidiaries, and the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company has been charged 
with its portion of such expense. Dur- 
ing the year 1927 the total engineering 
and supervision fees amounted to $971,- 
060.12, and the departmental expenses 
apportioned to the company amounted 





atom 








Gas & Electric Company of. $1,110,585. 

In 1928 these engineering and super- 
vision fees of $453,191 were paid and de- 
partmental expenses of $163,512, making 
a total payment of $616,704. 

These are the same charges which 
have been discussed by Mr. Bickley in 
his previous testimony. 

Q. You testified in connection with the 
transfer of properties to Appalachian 
Electric Power Company that on Mar. 
31, 1926, the predecessor companies 
which were controlled either directly or 
indirectly by American Gas & Electric 
Company carried those properties at a 
total book value of $72,621,000 plus; that 
the next day the same property was car- 
ried on the books of the Appalachian, 
likewise controlled by the American Gas 
& Electric Company, in the*sum of $139,- 
639,000, or an increase, as you say, of 
$66,418,192. What percentage of write-up 
is that? 

A. About 92 per cent; 91.458 I think 
is what it figured. 


Employe of Power 
Company Testifies 


Harold D. Anderson was called as a 
witness, and testified as follows: _ 

Q. I understand that we are now giv- 
ing the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany the opportunity to present on their 
part such views as you have in opposi- 
tion to those of Mr. Bickley. 

A, I have listened to Mr. Bickley’s ex- 
planation of a profit in connection with 
the sale of the common stock of the 


Mr. Bickley seems to feel.should be 
credited to the cost of the common stock 
of the Appalachian Electri¢ Power Com- 
pany to the American Gas & Electric 
Company. The witness’s statement was, 
to say the least, entirely theoretical. 
In fact, I think it is better to say that 
it is ingenious. 
. Now, perhaps you can go along 
without comments of that kind. 

A. Well, I do feel that I should say, 
in view of the fact that his statement | 
deals with accounting matters, that his 
explanations and his reasons for credit- 
ing that profit to the cost of the common 
stock of the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, constitutes what I can desig/ 
nate as nothing other than an account- 
ing absurdity, That may sound like 
strong language, but it is really the way 
I feel about, it, 

If you will bear with me, I will go 
ahead and give you my views on it. 
American‘Gas & Electric Company owned 
the common stock of the American Elec- 
tric Power Company, which it had bought 
and paid for in cash. Without going into 
exact details, I think the totgl cost was 
about $12,500,000. Subsequently it sold 
that common stock to the American Elec- 
tric Power Corporation, a company in no 
way identified with the American Gas & 
Electric Company or any of its subsidi- 
aries. In that sale it had a profit, it is 
admitted; it has been fully discussed in 
the witness’ report; I think he refers to 
it as approximately $8,000,000 or slightly 





to southern Maryland; apples are Sloom- 
ing in South Carolina. Citrus are in 


se of the week in many districts.| good to- excellent condition generally, 
re blooming north to Kentucky,| with bloom reported 


rly peaches are in blossom north| last year in parts of the Southwest. 


a month ahead of 


over $8,000,000. The witness now takes 
this same profit and by this method of 
his says that it should be credited to the 
cost of a totally unrelated thing, namely, 
the common stock of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company. The two things 
are entirely different. 


many other sales of property made by 
this same American Electric Power*Com- 
pany on which they had profits. 
had profits from 
sale of the Appala 
property to the Appalachian system. 
can not say how’ much; I 
what the figures were about that, whether 
there was particylar profit in it or not; 
there probably was. But Iam quite sure, 
because I 
tions, that the American Electric Power 
Company had profits in the following 
matters: 


——— 
_ 


ley Electric 


; Gas:Company, and other 


' were not paid for by the delivery by the 
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They are not re- 
ated. 
The witness has disregarded entirely 


They 
sples other than the 

ian Electric ot 
do not recall 


was in charge of the transac- 


The sale of the Altoona & Logan Val- 
Railway Company: The 
Home Electric Light & Steam Heating 
Company; Monmouth Lighting Company; 
Scranton Railway Company; Carbondale 
. minor com- 
panies belonging to the Fitkin interests. 
‘The sale of tne Chicago & Joliet Railway 
Company; the Goshen Gas Company; 


the Niles Gas Company; the Warsaw Gas | 


Company; the Quincy’ Gas, Electric & 
Heating Company, and other small com- 
panies to the Middle West Utilities Com- | 
pany. The sale of theJoplin Gas Com- 
pany to Henry L. Doherty interests. The 
sale of. the: Portsmouth Gas Company of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, to Ralph Beaton. 


Profits Used to Build 
Up Surplus Accounts 


All of these sales were for cash. They 


American Electric Power Company of 
securities, I recall that the amount of 
cash received was about $11,000,000. 
There were profits in those transactions. 
Those profits went to build up the sur- 
plus account of the American Gas & 
Electric Company, from which the divi- 
dend was declared that your witness re- 
ferred to. They built it up just as mfch 
as any other property. 

By Mr. Connick: 

Q. You mean that went to increase the 
surplus of the America 
Company? 

A. The American Electric Power Com- 
pany; pardon me—from which the divi- 
dend was declared. Further, the Amer- 
ican Electric Power Company sold other 
assets than the one I have just itemized, 
and also other than those sold to the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company. 
They sold to the American-Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, who subsequently trans- 
ferred it to the Atlantic City Electric 


Company, all of the electric light andjused to capacity, he said, there is avail- 


power companies in the southern half of 
the State of New Jersey—quite a sub- 
stantial company, not a small and unim- 
portant company. I believe the total 
value of its property, as based by. the 
State commission, was in excess of $3,- 
500,000. The Ironton Electric Company 
of Ironton, Ohio, was sold to the Ohio 
Power Company. I cannot tell you, I 
do not remember, but no doubt there 
was some profit in both of these trans- 
actions, If there was profit, it further 
built up the surplus account of the Amer- 
ican Electric Power Company from which 


|on Cove Creek, the House Committee on 


n Electric Power 





the dividend was paid. 
Now, we come to the dividend. If the 
payment of this ‘dividend is to be asso- 


ciated with wholly unrelated factors, as| of power from the present plant. 
the previous witness has suggested, if| Alabama Power Co., he said, is the sole 
his theory is correct, and I do not agree | purchaser. 


that it is, then most certainly he should 


take this profit and credit part of it on| of Hancock, Mich., if there had been any 
the American Gas & Electric Power | other offers to buy power, he said there 
Company books to the cost of the stock|had been some correspondence but only 
of the Atlantic City Electric Company.|one offer and that one for a smail 


The| amount which was considered too small 


There the situation is parallel. 
American Gas & Electric Company did 
with the property that it sold to the At- 
lantic City Electric Company exactly as 
it did with the property it sold. to the 
Appalachian. There is no difference; 
they are parallel. 

It caused the property in the Appala- 
chian territorv or section to be conveyed 
to the Appalachian Company.. It caused 
the property owned by the American 
Electric Power Company in the New Jer- 
sey section to be transferred to the At- 
lantic City Electric Company. It caused 
the properties, small I will admit in this 
case, at Ironton, Ohio, to be transferred 
to the Ohio Power Company. Therefore, 
I say, why should not the dividend be 
divided and credited against the stocks 
of the Atlantic City and Ohio Power, as 
well as the Appalachian? 

However, I contend that none of those 
credits should take place. The account- 
ing facts are that the American Gas & 
Electric Company made an investmen 
in a common stock, namely, the common 
stock of the American Electric Power 
Company. It went on its books at cost. 
It was subsequently sold at a profit. That 
profit can. have no other relation than 
to the thing that it wasga profit on, 
namely, the stock of the American Elec- 
tric Power Cormpany. - 

I will grant you that the dividend of 
slightly in excess of $9,000,000 was di- 
vided as Mr. Bickley has stated, $3,500,- 
000 of it was credited on the books of 
the American Gas & Electric Company 
to dividend income, and for very good 
reason. It represented actual earning 
on those properties during the period of 
control by American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. The balance of approximately $5,- 
800,000 did not represent earnings from! 
operations during that period. It rep- 
resented what might properly be called 
the liquidating dividend. Would you‘take 
a liquidating dividend and credit it off 


to some other stock entirely, or to the a at the time the thing was formed. 


stock that it was a liquidating dividend 


cn? I think the latter is correct, and if} f 


it is.correct, then the entire matter re- 


profit on a purchase and subsequent salé 
of American Electric Power S ; 

The witness i 
to a certain number, I think 46 
shares, out of this 189,000 shares w 
was carried on the books of the Ameri- 
can Electric Power Com 
account known as the 


tion was——~ 
Br. Mr. Healy: 
Q. (Interposing). 

was that? A. I think 46,010. 

. 46,000 shares of what kind of stock 
and of what company’ 
stock in the American El 
Company. 

Q. In the name of Mr. Hatch? 
was in the Hatch account. 

Q. All right. 

A, As your witness test 


A tlt 








010|)in the Amerigan Electric Power Com- 
hich pany. 


ny under an|I understand the 
_ Hatch account./ask any questions about it. 
That was true. The cause of that situa-|one or two things that I would at least 


How many shares/order to figure out what these 5,000,000 


A. Common | Electric Company, involved a series of 
ectric Power | com 


ified. Ido not! “Mar, 21. 





Holland Expands 
Plane Transport 


vyvV ; 
New Airport Planned for 
Farm Produce Trade 


v 
O PROVIDE modern and fast 
means of carrying fresh veget- 
ables, fruits and deere to foreign 
and domestic markets, a new air- 
port is to be established at Delft in 
the center of the Westland district 
of The Netherlands, famous for 
produce of this type, according to 
a report from Consul General 
Charles L. Hoover at Amsterdam, 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 
Large amounts of fresh fruit, 
early vegetables and cut flowers 
have already been transported suc- 
cessfully by airplane. A _ great 
variety of other commodities such 
as precious stones and metals, 
newspapers, meats, radio articles, 
automobile accessories, articles of 
fashion and decoration, live ani- 
mals and samples of various kinds 
are also being carried in increasing 
numbers via the air royte. 


Shoals Power Output 
Held to Be Too Small 


Cove Creek Dam Requifed 
To Meet Needs of Cyana- 
mid Firm, Is Claim 








The ,capacity of the power plants at 
Muscle’ Shoals is insufficient to meet the | 
needs of the American Cyanamid Co. 
without construction of the proposed dam 


Military Affairs was told Mar. 19. 

The Committee is holding hearings on 
proposals for disposition of the Govern- 
ment plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala. . 

Representative Douglas (Rep.), of 
Phoenix, .Ariz., pointed out that it had 
been testified that the Cyanamid Com- 
pany would need a steady supply of 280,- 
000 horsepower, and inquired of Capt. H. 
D. W. Riley, of the Ordnarice Department 
of the Army, who was testifying, if tha: 
amount were available. 


Amount Not Available 


On the basis of figures which Capt. 
Riley had just presented, he replied that 
the amount was not available. Capt. 
Riley is connected with the division 
which has jurisdiction over the Muscle 
Shoals properties. 

Construction of the Cove Creek dam, 
aceording to Capt. Riley, would approxi- 
mately double the capacity of the power 
plants. With the present water supply 





able a minimum supply of 85,000 horse- 
power and with the Cove Creek dam used 
to provide additional flow there would be 
a minimum of about 150,000 horsepower. 

The maximum power of the Muscle 
Shoals plant, he said, is 600,000 horse- 
power, but this could be maintained for 
only 22% per cent of the year: To obtain 
the maximum would also involve installa- 
tion of 10 additional generating units, he 
said, at a-cost of about $8,500,000. It 
would be possible to maintain 300,000 
horsepower with this installation for 56 
per cent of the year, he said. 


Only One Power Purchaser 
Capt. Riley was questioned about sales 
The 


Asked by Representative James (Rep.), 


to accept. \ 

Representative Speaks (Rep.), of 
Columbus, Ohio, asked if the plant were 
not complete as had been planned orig- 
inally, except for the installation of ad- 
ditional generating \units. Capt. Riley 
said itis. ° 

Mr. Speaks then stated that he merely 
wanted to bring out that the plant is 
complete in accordance with the plans, 
and ‘that it therefore should be producing 
fertilizer in accordance with the purposes 
expressed in the law for construction of 
the plant. : 
ae 
seem to have the exact number of shares 
here, but I believe it was 46,010. The 
record shows it. The figure used by your 
witness was correct. hat was in the 
Hatch account, but as previous witnesses 
have testified, all the things in the Hatch 
account were owned by the American 
Gas & Electric Company. That has been 
repekted several times. There has been 
no attempt to make it appear that the 
Hatch account was not part and parcel 
of the assets of the American Gas & 
Electric Company. In fact, they were, 
and that 46,010 shares of stock carried 
in that account really had no other stand- 
ing in the entire financial assets of the 
company than the balance of the 189,000 
shares which were carried in the other 
account. 

So, on that basis, when we sold this 
stock to the American Electric Power 
Corporation and made the pfofit that has 
been referred to, we credited that part 
of the profit on the 46,010 shares to the 
Hatch account, because it was there. 
Probably the proper way to have done 
would have been to have made a direct 
entry to the profit and loss account of 
the American Gas & Electric Company, 
and not carried it into the Hatch ac- 





count, It was carried in there merely 


ause the base thad been carried in 
I do not think I need say anything | 
urther on that subject. 


t I just want to repeat again, for the| State, whether issued by a reinsurance 
solves itself into a mere matter of &!sake of emphasis, that the two things| or direct writi 


are not related. This whole matter of|mitted to me 


f dividend is one| may be used. 
his testimony referred|of profit on the sale of common stock 


the $5,000,000 liquidatin 


Q. I do not know, Mr, Anderson, thai 
situation well enough to 
There. are 


like to have cleared 


in my mind. 
First, I think that you , 


u 
wail agree that in 
Shares of the common stock of Appala- 
chian actually cost the American Gas & 


tations into which quite a number 
of elements enter. A. Yes, sir. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
Aacript of Mr. Anderson's testimony 
ill be continued in the issue of. 






Company Is Bound 


Insured Not 


of the policy was an approval of the ap- 
plication and of its statements. 
sequences of that approval can not after 
his death be avoided.” 


following that case, appellant also cites 
Mutual Life Insurance Company v. Hil- 
ton-Green, 241 U. S, 613; 60 L. Ed. 1202; 
Goldstone v. Columbia Life, & Trust Co., 
33 Calif., App. 119, 164 P. 416; Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co. v. Freedman, 159 
Mich., 114; 123 S. W. 547; Moriarty v. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 180 Ky. 207, 
202 S. W. 630; Globe Reserve Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. v. Duffy, 76 Md. 293; 25 


v: Main, 140 Md. 220; 117 Atl. 571. 


| the assured was either a party to or an 


|any manner imposed upon. ut what 


; quently; no contract eventuated. 


| policy on the ‘“‘nonmedical’” plan, while 
|the insurer contemplated another: that 


s 


1930 
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-|Raise in Auto Speed Limit 
Urged in Massachusetts 





By Agents’ Acts in 
Negotiating Poliey 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Mar. 19. 
The governor’s committee on street and 
highway safety has transmitted to Frank 
E. Lyman, State commissioner of public | 
works, after a Statewide poll of opinion, | 
recommendations that the State board 


Chargeable 
With Notice of Invalidity 
Of Application as Indi- 
cated in Contract 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


present law so as to legalize speeds of 
15 miles per hour in the business dis- 
tricts, 25 miles per hour in outlying dis- 
tricts and 40 miles per hour on the open 
highway. 

Retention of the present provision of 
the law limiting speed to what is “reason- | 
able and proper” at the same time is ad- 
vocated, as is also the principle that driv- 
ing over the stated limits is prima facie 
evidence of improper operation. 

The present State speed limit is de- 
fined.as a rate “reasonable and proper, 
having regard to traffic and the use of 
the way and the safety of the public.” 

The statute adds that it shall be con- 
sidered evidence in itself of improper 
speed if a car is driven faster than 20 
miles per hour in the open, 15 miles per 
hour in thickly settled districts, or 8 
miles per hour at curves, intersections 
and where the view is obstructed. 

The effect. of such an upward revision, 
it was pointed out, still would permit 
arrest for reckless driving, regardless of 
actual speed. 


New York Tax On Marine 
Insurance Called Negligible 





The con- 


As decisions approving that doctrine and 


Atl. 227; Eagle Star & British Inc. = 

ll- 
kins v. National Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
23 Ga. App., 191, 97 S. Ey 879. 

The principle of these cases has not 
gone unchallenged. Much, if not more, 
authority is to the contrary. This mat- 
ter need not be considered here, since the 
eases cited are distinguishable. In each 





instrument in securing a policy upon 
false declarations. In the Fletcher case 
the effect of false statements was sought 
to be overcome by showing that the as- 
sured had answered truly, and that with- 
out reading, he had signed false answers 
put down iby the agent of the insurer. 
The insurer was imposed upon through 
the negligence of the assured. H 
been this negligent, it was said to 
duty to read the policy with the attac 
copy of the application when deli 
was made, and to repudiate 
done in his name and behalf. 








[Continued from Page 9.] 
ecountants who have prepared the returns 
for their respective companies will affirm 
that an exhaustive analysis and audit 
has been and is being conducted by our 
, department. The purposes of that work 
NZ] on our part have been definitely con- 
his | structive—to provide a measure of coop- | 
hed | eration to any States which may have 
very | already or which may hereafter adopt | 
the fraud | this principle, and at the same time to 

assure a full and fair trial for profits 
In the case at bar there was no con-| taxation at the hands of its principal 
sciousness of a previous negligence. It; heneficiaries—the collection of the maxi- 
is not contended that the assured stated | mum tax being purely incidental to these 
anything falsely or failed to read what| primary considerations. The Congress of 
shé signed. Not the slightest responsibil-| the United States has given great im-. 
ity or complicity in the fraudulent trans- petus to the American marine insurance 
action attached to her. In such a case we| market. The State.of New York and 
can not hold that there was any duty upon| hdTf a dozen other States have extended 
her when the policy was delivered to read! full measure of cooperation to Con- 
it or the attached application. It might| gress. Some 40 other States are watéh- 
have been prudent to do so, in order to| ing the reactions of the marine insur- 
ascertain whether she wes being in| ance companies. 





reason had she to suspect that a read- 
ing would disclose imposition upon the 
insurer? 

Appellant contends that_the minds of 
the parties did not meet and that, conse- | 
It is} 
urged that the assured contemplated a 


New York Insurance 
Deputy Soon to Retire 


/ 


Henry D. Stapleton Has Been 
Employed by State Nearly 
47 Years 


the assufed contemplated herself as the 
subject matter, while the insurer con- 
templated the fictitious person described 
by the examiner. We are not impressed 
with the soundness of the contention. 
Wherein a policy on the “nonmedical” 
plan would have differed from that is- 
sued is not shown. Nor was there any 
mistake as to the identity of the as-| 
sured. Moreover, appellant’s real de- 
fense is not any misapprehension as to 
the subject matter of the contract. It 
it fraudulent representations or war- | 
ranties in the contract. 

But, in this case, since appellee did 
not contribute either actively or negli- 
gently, the fraud is not hers. _ It is that 
of appellant’s agents. Appellant’s de- 
fense is defeated; not because it was 
not imposed upon; but because, as be- 
tween it and the assured, it is estopped 
to repudiate its agent's acts. Being 
estopped, the case must stand as though 
the application were true. If true there 
is no ground for cortending that the} 
minds of the parties did not meet. 

We thus find no error in the judgment. | 
It will be affirmed and the cause re- 
manded. It is so. ordered. 





State of New York: 

New York, Mar. 18. 
Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has just announced the re- 
tirement of the first deputy superintend- 
ent, Henry D. Appleton, to take effect 
Apr. 1, 1930. Mr. Appleton has been 
connected with the State insurance de- 
partment for nearly 47 years, having 
been appointed a clerk in the department 
on June 1, 1883, Mr. Conway stated. In 
1897 he was appointed second deputy 
superintendent, and in 1908 he was made 
first deputy superintendent, a position in 


administration. 

“Mr. Appleton has also acted as the 
chairman of the committee on blanks of 
the national convention of.insurance com- 
missioners for a great many years and 
as such he has been a regular attendant 
at the insurance commissioners’ conven- 
tions, in which he has taken an active 
interest,” said Mr. Conway. “As an of- 
ficial of the insurance department and as 
chairman of the committee on blanks, 
he has been very popular with not only 
the supervising officials but with the of- 
ficers and other repregentatives of insur- 
ance companies. 

“His length of service in the State in- 
surance department has been almost un- 
precedented and his retirement will be 

egretted by his associates and many in- 
surance officials who have known him 
favorably for so many years.” 

Mr. Conway also announced the ap- 
pointment of Thomas F. Behan, of Al- 
bany, to succeed Mr. Appleton. 
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Bill Widens Power 
’ Of Lodge to Insure 





Self-insurer Forms 


Must Have Approval 





New York Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law Ruling Made 





State of New York: 

; New York, Mar. 19. 
A ruling has just been issued by Al- 
bert Conway, State superintendent of in- | 
surance, whereby forms for catastrophe 
in connection with risks assumed by self- 
insurers who qualify under the State 
workmen’s compensation law must be 
approved in advance of use in the State. 
The purpose of the ruling, as announced, 
is to restrict legitimate excess coverage 
from competing unfairly with the full 

coverage customarily used. 

r. Conway, in an oral statement, said 
that while the question of promulgating 
rates as well as approval of forms for . 
this class of coverage has been before| The House of Representatives on Mar. 
the department for several years, the for-| 17 passed with amendments the bill (H. 
mer was not found practical at this time.|R. 7701) to authorize fraternal and be- 
The ruling follows in full text: nevolent corporations created heretofore 

Employers who qualify as self-insur-| by special act of Congress to divide and 
ers frequently purchase insurance to pro- separate their insurance activities from 
tect themselves against excessive losses|their fraternal activities by an act of 
resulting from the occurrence of a ca-| their supreme legislative body, subject 
tastrophe. This form of coverage is le-|to the approval of the superintendent of 
gitimate, arid reasonable provision should | insurance of the District of Columbia. 
be made for furnishing it. The princi-| . Representative Purnell (Rep.), of At- 
pal interest of the insurance department |tica, Ind., explained that the object of 
at this time is that the form of coverage | the bill is to protect the pojicyholders of 
made available should- be catastrophe|the Knights of Pythias. It would per- 








Measure of Rep.. Purnell Is 
Passed With Amendn:zents 





which he has served in every subsequent 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Limit on Defenses 


consider the advisability of changing the | / 


|a provision that the bankruptcy or in- 


| position of the insured, that defense is — 
| valid against him. The cases are Col- 


| Morris v. Royal Indemnity Co., No. 784. 


| against ft by virtue of a letter the peti- 


‘Riding Running Board. of 


Ruling Asked on Company’s 
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Against - Indemnity 


Policies Is Sough 





“Right to Charge Del 
quency to Party Ent 
To Bring Suit 


The Supreme Court of the Uni 
States has been asked to ie writs 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Ci 

in two_eases involving the questiot 

whether or not an insurance company, 
when. sued under a California statute re- 
quiring all indemnity policies to con 





solvency of the insured shall not release ~ 
the insurance carrier from the payment 
of damages under the policy, can raise — 
the defense that the insured has not com-— 
plied with certain policy conditions and — 
since the injured party stands in the 


thurst v. Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Co. of New -York, No. 726, and 


In No. 726, according to the petition, 
the circuit court’ of appeals held that — 
under the statute the rights of the in- 

jured person when suing the. insuragce © 
company on the policy to realize on his 
judgment against the insured are no 
greater than the rights of the insured 
would be if he were suing to enforce the 
policy. This holding was in opposition to 
the petitioner’s contention that the fail- 
ure of the insured to perform conditions 
subsequent under the policy over which 
she had no control could not be raised as 
a defense to. her action. 

The petition also sets forth that the 
insurer had notice’ of-the action brought 


tioner’s attorney sent to its attorney, 
which, however, was considered by=the 
circuit court of appeals as immaterial, 
The holding of the court, the petition 
argues, is contrary to the intent of the 
California Legislature which wished to 
prevent insurance companies from put- 
ting their insureds through bankruptcy 
proceedings in order to avoid payment 
of judgments.- Under the decision it — 
would be possible for the insurance com- 
pany to avail itself of any defense it may 
have against. the policyholder, it is 
pointed out, matters over which the in- 
jured person has no contro] or influence. 
In No. 734 the petitioner’s statemant 
of the case shows that the defense of 
the insurer, when sued by the petitioner 
under the statutory provision, was lack 
of €ooperation on the part of the insured © 
at the trial of the petitioner against the 
insured. The court held the defense 
valid. / 

According to the brief, the insurer de- 
nied liability to the petitioner because 
the insured did not give his consent to 
the company to defend him in the action 
brought against him. Such consent was ‘ 
not necessary, it is argued, because of | 
a provision in the policy reserving to the =~ 
insurer the absolute right to defend s'}th 
actions. “Es 


Oregon Court Affirms — 
Collision Suit Award — 
















Truck Held Not Negligence 





State of Oregon: 
Salem, Mar. 19. 

The fact that a workman rides on the 
running board of a truck, there being no 
seat available for him inside the truck, 
is not contributory negligence as a mat-* j 
ter of law, the Oregon Supreme Court ~ 
held, Mar. 11, affirming a judgment for — 
$5,000 for personal injuries sustained by 
the decedent in an automobile accident, 
resulting in his death. “- 

Two trucks, on one of which the de- 
cedent was riding, collided at an inter- 9 
section, the court pointed out. Both were 
going at a reasonable speed and the view 
was unobstructed. The trial court held 
that the truck on which the decedent was 
riding, had the right of way since it was 
on the right of the other truck and there- ~ 
fore the defendant was found guilty of 
negligence. 

On appeal the main question, according: 
to the opinion, was whether or not the  ~ 
decedent. had been-guilty- of bays ’ 
negligence in riding on the running ; 
Reserving the question of whether he. 
would have been negligent as a matter 
of law had theres been a seat available 
inside the truck, the court said that there 
was no seat for him and he was obliged 
to ride so in carrying on his work. 
alleged negligence was a question of fact 
for the jury, the court held. 
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———— ey 
writing business on the lives of nom- ~ 
members as wel: as members, if its su= _ 
preme legislative body so directs, *\: 

A committee amendment was added to 
provide that such corporations shall be™ 
subject to all the laws of the respective - 
States. including the District of Colum- 
bia, with respect to similar mutual legal 
reserve life insurance corporations. 

_ An amendment offered b Representa- 
tive Fort (Rep.), of East Svan » Nuediag 
also was agreed to so as to give the super- 
intendent of insurance discretion in 
proving the certificate setting forth 
division of insurance and fraternal 

ties. As originally worded, the bill woul 
have made such approval mandatory w 
the superintendent merely upon 





coverage and not a form to be used for | mit this ogame. to operate|a legal 
competing unfairlv with full coverage. |Teserve mufual life insurance company, 
I, therefore, rule that all forms of ex- 











satisfied of the truth of the matters 
the application, Mr. Fort said. 












cess coverage, deductible average, stop 
loss or aggregate excess coverage, etc., 
other than full coverage or exmedical 
coverage, applicable to risks within this 


Before zon byy look 
for the Map of India 
on the package... 


company, shall be sub- 
r approval before they 


‘fo 





Hearing on Insurance Bills’ 
In New York Due Mar. 20 


State of New York: 
. New York, Mar. 19. 

Hearings will be held in the office of 
State Sena* + Wheatley at Albany, Mar, 
20, on insurance bills introduced in the 
State legislature which have not yet 
been acted upon. 

The State superintendent of insurance, 
Albert Conway and the third depuj 
superintendent, Samuel D. Macpeak will 
attend to urge that bills sponsored by the 
insurance department be reported favor- 


ably, 
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And Group Methods 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
trade areas were constantly shift- 


ing rr. 

i roup, chain and branch banking has 
developed, Mr. Young stated, because of 
business necessity, even though there 































he 
A 












the way of legislation. He regarts it as 
a natural development. There would not 
hhave been any such great growth with- 
out some reason, he stated. He doubts, 


public demand for a change in our pres- 
ent system of banking leading to a cen- 
fralization that will minimize the im- 
ne of the ‘independent unit bank. 
re are two factions, he stated, the 
unit banks that want to continue, and 
the branch banks that want to expand. 
‘In response to a question from Repre- 
séntative Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, 
N. J., Governor Young stated that with 










ing the technical requirements for re- 
Giscount with reserve banks, there ap- 
peared no necessity for a liberalization 
of the law or regulations extending the 
eligibility principle to include paper col- 
lateralled by stock exchange securities. 
Resources Found Unaffected 

If it should become necessary at some 
Yuture time to broaden the classes of 

per eligible for rediscount, Governor 

oung stated he agrees wjth Governor 
W. P. G. Harding, of the Boston reserve 
bank, that so-called Lombard 
made on the security of stock atid bonds, 















mitted under conditions that seemed to 
require them, and under proper regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In so far as the Federal reserve sys- 
tem is concerned, Governor . Young 





way of member bank resources through 
the development of branch, chain and 
group banking. Most branch and group 
systems remain in the Federal reserve 


he stated, that the larger the set-up 


ship. One branch system recently left 
the system, he stated, but it was reported 
to him from the regional reserve bank 
affected that there was reason to be- 
lieve it would have remained in, had the 
law been such as to permit. 

Representative Letts, (Rep.), of 
Davenport, Iowa, made injuiry of Mr. 
Young as to the desirability of permit- 
ting 
lines of business as they do at present 
through affiliated and holding corpora- 
tiofs. _Is there danger, he asked, of 
financial institutions serving themselves 
rather than the public? Governor Young 
felt not. To do so would be short-sighted 
and disastrous, in his opinion, he said. 
Tf®usiness and agriculture are not served 
' in-a credit way by existing banking in- 
stitutions, something else would be de- 
_. veloped to take their place, he stated. 
bepause those interests must and will 
bevserved. 

Justified by Banking Reasons 

Representative Wingo, (Dem.), of De 
Queen, Ark., asked Governor Young if 
he felt that the development of branch, 
chain and group banking indicated that 


there existed a sound banking reason} 


thérefor, to which the governor replied 
inethe affirmative. The outstanding fact 
is, he stated, that over half of the bank- 
ing resources of the country are con- 
tained in the three systems., He pointed 
out, however, that included in that figure 
were a number of city-wide branch sys- 
tems in New York City, that might be 
considered by some as unit banks. 

Mr. Wingo stated the contention, al- 
though not committing himself to it, that 
the development of larger industrial and 
business units forces a corresponding 
growth in size of banking units. Governor 
Young stated that there seems to be evi- 
dence of that character, but that in any 
event the large banking units could not 
neglect the small borrower. 

Economies of operation would result 
from the conversion of some of the pres- 
ent groups into branch systems,-Governor 
Young stated. Investment 
funds and conduct of fiduciary functions 
is_ more efficient when centralized, he 
stated. There is a tremendous field for 
the development of trust business, and 
opportunities for profit over many years 
to come. It is a highly specialized busi- 
ness, and the larger banks are in much 
better position to employ capable men 
to handle fiduciary transactions than are 
the small banks. he stated. 

In response to a question from Mr. 
Fort, Governor Young stated that Ke con- 


ceived it to be not only the function of | 


the Board, but its duty, to advise Con- 
gress as to what it considers proper 
banking and as to desirable changes in 
the banking code. Amendments have 
been from time to time suggested, he 


stated, but at present there seemed little | 


need for any changes in the powers of 
the Board. The Federal Reserve Board 
feels that it has almost unlimited power 
under the act, he stated, which it has sel- 
dom, if ever, exercised. 

Mr. Fort referred to the possibility of 
control by group systems of the elec- 
tians of directors of Federal reserve 
banks. Governor Young stated that he 
understood in one district a combination 
of‘certain groups could control the elec- 
tion of two of the nine directors, but that 
he considered it highly improbable that 
any combination could control a majority. 

» Todo so, he stated, it would be necessary 


foz them to acquire over half. of the) 


ks in the district. 

e changing character of banking 
the growth of investment and trust 
mess was.referred to py Mr. Fort, 
asked if it is wise to mix the tra- 
mal functions of accepting deposits 
‘making commercial loans with deal- 
jin securities and acting in fiduciary 
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' tapacity, particularly when the bulk of | 








sassets of the bank are based on se- 
ies. Governor Young stated that he 
not answer that categorically with- 
ug further consideration, but em- 
phe ized the necessity for keeping in 

imd the importance of the Federal re- 
system, and the possibility that 
legislation would cripple the sys- 
‘He stated that the competition of 
pe banks and trust companies under 
laws had always been difficult to 
tome, and that much of our Federal 
g legislation had resulted from an 
pt to meet that competition. 

ding to the statement of relative 
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. rT or of Federal Reserve 
ard Tells Committee of 
Growth of Branch, Chain 


has been little encouragement for it in| 


however, that there exists any popular | 


aver $7,000,000,000 of .eligible paper in| 
the possession of member banks, meet- | 


loans, | 


should be given consideration and per- | 


stated, there has been little loss in the | 


the greater the necessity for member- | 


of surplus | 


> 


e,* 


And Criticizes 


‘Reads Staténebnt of 


tariff bill (H. R.: 2667) for a duty of $1 
a barrel on oil, Mar. 19, Senater Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, criticized the Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying for its attitude toward Wirt 
Franklin, president. of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. He 
read a statement by Mr. Franklin which 
the subcommittee had refused to place 
in its record, 


The amendment offered by Mr: Thomas 
| provides that proceeds from the proposed 
tariff on oil shall be used in Federal-aid 
-highway building; and also directs the 
Tariff Commission to investigate the pe- 
|troleum industry, so that the oil tariff 
|may be increased or decréased “as the 
facts developed may justify.” 


follows in full text: 


Par. 99. (a) Crude petroleum. and fuel 
| petroleum, $l-per barrel of 42 gallons. 


(b) Petroleum products: Kerosene, ben- 
zine, naphtha gasoline, paraffin, paraffin oil, 
| and all other distillates, derivatives, or re- 
| fined products of petroleum, per cent 
,ad valorem. The ad valorem rate provided 
|in this subparagraph shall be based upon 
the American selling price (as defined in 
subdivision (f) as amended of sectiqn 402, 
Title IV) of any similar competitive article 
manufactured or produced in the United 
States. If there 1s no similar competitive 
article manufactured or produced in the 
United States, then the ad valorem rate 
|shall be based upon the United States 
| value, as defined in subdivision (d) as 
amended of section 402, Title IV.- For the 
| purposes of this subparagraph any petro- 
| keum product previded for herein shall be 
| considered similar to or competitive with 
| any imported petroleum product which ac- 
complishes results substantially equal to 
those accomplished by the domestic product 
when used in substantially the same man- 
ner; Provided, ‘ 

That all ftinds derived from the tariffs 
upon petroleum and the -refined products 
of petroleum as provided by this paragraph 
| shall be covered into a special fund for ap- 
propriation, and expenditure by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the Federal high- 
| way aid act and the amendments thereto 
and the rules and regul:.ions made there- 
| under; And provided further, 
| That the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion is hereby. authorized and directed to 
| investigate the domestic and foreign costs 








> rve | of product ion of petroleum and petroleum: 
system, and it has been his observation | 


products; to prepare and file reports of 
such investigations, gnd to prepare and 
submit recommendations concerning duties 
| thereon as in this act ptovided; to keep a 
continuous file of the posted price of erude 
| petroleum and the retail price of gasoline; 


| and to make findings as to the average | 


| posted market price of crude petroleum at 
the place of production, and also the retail 
price of gasoline at service stations at such 
principal markets for such gasoline as said 
Tariff Commission may select; and 
vided further, 


That no duty shall be collected or charged 


banks to engage in a number of | on crude petroleum or fuel petroleum during | © 


such periods as the average posted market 
price, as found by said Tariff Commission, of 


Texas and Oklahomamcrude petroleum of a | 


gravity of 36 degrees baume, taken at a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit, shall be 
in excess of $2 per barrel at place of produc- 
tion; and provided further * 

That no duty shall bercollected or charged 
upon the petroleum products set forth in sub- 
paragraph (B) hereof during such periids 

| as the average retail service station price, as 

found by said Tariff Commission, of standard 
unmixed gasoline in New York City, New 
York State, shall be in excess of 20 cents 
per gallon, exclusive.of any gasoline tax col- 
lected from the purchaser. 


Citizens’ Right of Petition 
Violated, Is Contention 


In discussing his amendment and tak- 
ing exception to the action of the lobby 
committee, Senator Thomas said: 

“This issue here now raised is, not 
| alone whether this amendment should be 
agreed to; not alone whether the gigantic 
oil combines and mergers, some of them 
of foreign origin and foreign capital, 
should be taxed; not alone whether hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citizens 
should be helped, but the issue has as- 
sumed a larger and more important 
aspect, and we now have the question of 
whether citizens of the United States 
shall be denied the right to come to their 
;own Capital, to confer with those in au- 
thority and to present petitions for re- 
dress of grievancess 

“The First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides that Congress shall make 
|no law abridging the right of the people 
to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances. 

“If citizens themselves, exercising 
their right to petition their Government, 
a right guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment, are to have their rooms raided, 
| their papers and effects seized, and they 
| themselves summoned and tried on the 
|charge of lobbying, then the citizens 
will, through fear, cease to come to the 


- 





Supervision Sought 
Over Grain Markets 





Secretary Hyde Urges Power to 
Review Trading Rules 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
premiums and bonuses fixed by the ex- 
change. 

This, it seems to me, puts a premium 
on speculation and a burden on legiti- 
mate forward purchasing. 

Stronger Law Urged 
_ Also it should be pointed out that there 
1s no agency authorized to review, in the 
interest of the producérs, or consumers, 
the rules of cotton and grain exchanges 
| which they from time to time adopt. 

Without going further inf detail, I 
would recommend that such legislative 
action as may be contemplated or under- 
|taken, be directed, toward strengthen- 
| ing the regulatory powers of the grain 
futures and cotton futures acts, with a 
| view to preserving the legitimate and 
useful function of these exchanges, and 
eliminating so far as possible, the evils 
which arise from undue speculations. 


| holdings of loans and investments by the 
various systems of banks introduced by 
Governor Young, there were on Dec. 31, 
1929, in branch systems 822 banks and 
8,547 branches with loans and invest- 
ments of $25,100,000,000 and in chain 
or group systems numbering 287, banks 
to the number of 2,103, with loans and 
|investments aggregating $11,200,000,- 
000. There is some duplication in. these 
| figures, since included in each of the two 
classifications are 119 banks and 1,415 
branches having loans and investments 
of $6,300,000,000. 
| The hearings 
Mar. 21. 


will be resumed on 





Association of America in Senate 


‘In introducing an\amendment to the Nation’s Capital and, to the extent they 


The amendment offered by Mr. Thomas | 
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Petroleum Industry 
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Senator Thomas Proposes Duty on Oil 


Lobby Investigation 
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are thus intimidated, the right of. peti- 
tion will be thereby abridged and denied. 

“On the day preceding the considera- 
tion of the petroleum amendment, Wirt 
Franklin, representing hundreds of thou- 
sands of oil-field workers, a citizen of 
Oklahoma, an upright, honorable gentle- 
man, a eredit to any State, in any coun- 
try, was hailed before the lobby investi- 
| gating committee and, before his ex- 
| amination was concluded, one member 
of the committee, in a speech on this 
floor, condemned him as an undesirable 
lobbyist. 

“If the speech made here ‘by the Sen- 
ator from ‘Wisconsin is the report of the 
lobby investigating committee, then the 
| citizens of the 19 oil-producing States, 
here to present a petition to the Congress, 
stand convicted and branded as ruthless, 
subtle, brazen, slimy, nefarious, and 
damnable lobbyists. Yet I hope the 
heavy physical effoft of a member of 
the committee, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, which caused the galleries “to 
smile, made before the first: witness was 
half through testifying, will not be per- 
mitted to stand as the report of this 
committee. 

“While the lobby investigating com- 
mittee has rendered much valuable serv- 
ice, yet I.do not approve of some of the 
activities of this committee. I do not 
approve of the action wherein one mem- 
ber of the committee brought before the | 
Senate private letters and telegrams 
forcibly taken from the private rooms 
of citizens and made public here before 
the same were presented to the com- 
mittee. I do not approve of the action | 
of the committee in summoning and, 
trying citizens on a charge of lobbying; 
of raiding the private rooms of citizens, 
|seizing private papers and effects, and 
making public only selected letters and 
telegrams so secured without ‘affording 
the accused a fair chance to explain his | 
or their activities and to make a state- 
ment in his or their defense. 

“After the petroleum amendment had 
| been considered and passed upon on, Fri- 
day and after the attack upon the’ ac- 
cused,.made here by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, a recessed session of the 
committee was held and at that time Mr. 
Franklin requested the committee to per- 
mit him to make a statement, which re- 
quest was refused. 


Statement of Wirt 
Franklin Is Read 


Mr. President, I was present at that 
| hearing and.there stated that I would 
read the rejected statement to the Sen- 
jate. This statement is as follows: 
(Statement of Wirt Franklin offered 
| before the Senate lobby investigating 
ommittee Mar. 4, 1930.) 

Mr. Chairman-and gentlemen of the 
Committee, since 1 was sumrfroned by} 
your Committee -to appear, and did ap- 
pear last Friday morning, to be inter- 
rogated by you with reference to-my | 
| activities in laying before Congress the 
| ¢ondition of the oil industry in the United | 
| States, developments with reference to) 
| this matter have been of such a nature | 
and of so serious an import that I have) 
| decided to ask permission of your. in-| 
| vestigating. committee to make a state- | 
|ment setting forth clearly the reasons | 
which actuated us in presenting to Con- 
gress the request for relief from the | 








the charges, insinuations, and innuendo | 


which have been hurled at me and my | 
| associates on the floor of the Senate by 
a member ‘of this Committee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of making such a statement? | 
When on Jan: 28, 1930, the indepen- | 
{dent oil producers, refiners, and mar-| 


| 


|for the purpose of seeking a remedy to | 


there decided by unanimous action of 
some 1,500 delegates assembled from 
the various oil producing States, that 





! 


conditions—we were of the opinion that 
the Bill of Rights and the Constitution | 
of the United States were still effective | 
and might be relied upor, at least to the | 
extent of aHowing us the right and privi- | 


of our wrongs. | 

Being of this opinion and having thus 
| decided, to do, over 200 of the delegates 
| there assembled from the various St~tes 
| volunteered to come to Washington to 
submit the merits of our cause to Con- 
| gress, and at the same time voluntary 
eee were made by the men there 
| dsembled to.be applied toward the actual 
| and necessary expenses of such an’ ider- 
taking. We had previously been advised 
by both Senator Pine and Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma that this was the 
proper method of procedure. 


Delegates Arrived on 
A Special Train | 


Accordingly, the delegates returned to 
their respective homes with the under- | 
standing that they should reach Wash- | 
ington by Feb. 3. Where a sufficient | 
number came from any one locality or 
State, special cars were obtained, and 
these cars assembled at St. Louis, Mo., 
into a special train, «hich arrived in 
Washington on the morning of Feb. 3, 
said train carrying 225 mén engaged in} 
the oil-wfid allied industries. | 

The newspapers having ~ublished the | 


object of our trip, ye were met in Wash- | 
; ington by men from the eastern oil-pro- | 








{Continued on Page 13, Column &.] 








Foreign Market Expands 
For Electrical Equipment 





| [Continued from Page 1.] 

out, other »markets are developing, and 
duning January machines valued at $30,- 
933 were exported to the United Kingdom, 
while Germany purchased $30,349 worth 
of such devices. 

Exports of telephone apparatus from 
the United States amounted to $731,044, 
an increase of $384,734 compared with 
the same month a year ago. 

The January foreign trade of the 
United . States in electrical equipment 
registered decreases in insulated copper 
wire and cable, bare copper. wire, insu- | 
lated iron or steel wire and cable, spark | 
plugs, electric lamps, flash light cases, 
fans and some of the household electrical | 









| 
| 


| Lytle 


the condition of ruin with which the | tween the Atlantic 
|immediate future confronted them, and|of Mexico, onl 


DAILY : 
Project for Control 
Of Flodd in Florida 


President of Independent Petroleum Everglades Is Urged 


Chief of Army Engineers 
Supports Plan to Promote + 





Navigation and _ Protect 
Land From River 


The adoption of a project for naviga- 
tion and flood control in the Caloosahat- 
chee-Lake Okeechobee areas in Florida 
at an estimated cost cf $9,692,000 is ree- 





ommended by the Chief uf Engineers, | 


Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, in a report sub- 
mitted to Chairman Johnson of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, and just 
made public by the Department of War. 


The recommendation, however, is con- 


tingent among other things, upon the de- | 


sire of Congress to make.a substantial 
Federal contribution toward the project 
“in view of the great disasters which 
have occurred in that vicinity in the 
past, and of the valuable lands which 
wilk. be reclaimed by the proposed 
project, and that local Florida interests 
contribute $3,812,000 toward the cost of 
the proposed improvements. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Brown, 

on., Hiram W. Johnson, ehairman, 
Committee on Commerce, United States 
Senate, the report of the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors in re- 
vi@w of reports on Caloosahatchee River 
and Lake Qkeechobee drainage areas, 
Florida, submitted in House Document 


No. 215, 70th Congress, 1st Session, and | 
in Senate Document No. 213, 70th. Con-' 


gress, 2d Session. This review was re- 
quested by the Committe on Commerce 
in its resolution dated Dec. 9, 1929, with 
a view to determining whether the plans 
therein set forth can now be so modified 
as to provide a reasonable and necessary 
measure of. safety within a practicable 
limit of expenditure, and with a view 
also to arriving at an equitable and 
feasible apportionment of costs as be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
Florida, and/or other local. interests. 


Board Has Reviewed Plan 


This matter has been reported upon by 
the district -engineer and has _ been 


studied and reviewed by the Board of 


Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and 
the Chief of Engineers coneurs in gen- 
eral in the opinion of the Board. About 


| 2,000 lives were lost in the 1928 hurri- 


cane. No one can foretell when a similar 
hurricane may occur in the future. Pro- 
teetion must be designed for the extra- 
ordinary and unexpected. The safety 
of the lives of the inhabitants, the pre- 
tection of their property and the future 
development of the Everglades depénd 
upon ,the levees being made high enough 
and strong enough to be safe against 


;any contingency which can be reason~' 


ably anticipated. 


A levee as proposed by the local en-| 


gineers can be depended upon to hold 
the lake waters unless it should be over- 
topped during a storm of the most severé 
character. Its construction would prob- 
ably produce the confidence necessary 
to bring about the reclamation and settle- 
ment of lands not yet fully reclaimed, 


and as the area becomes more thickly 


settled greater loss of life and larger 
property damage might result from its 


intolerable conditions now prevailing’ in| failure. He is of the opinion, therefore, 
the domestic oil.industry, and to refute | that the United States should not par- 
—— in the construction of any levee 
0 


lesser grade or section than that 
proposed by the Board of Engineers for 


Rivers and Harbors, which contemplates 
| Gentlemen, may I have the privilege | @ levee with a crest at an elevation of 


34 feet instead of 31 feet as proposed 
by local interests. 


While. the. proposed project will pro- 


| keters met in convention at Tulsa, Okla.,| vide many miles of shallow navigable 


waterways, petting a connection be- 
cean and the Gulf 


y a very limited Federal 


contribution can be justified by the bene- 


fits which 'may be expected to result 


p t from the construction of such a water- 
our hope of redress lay ™m presenting| way. 
the merits of our cause to the Congress disasters which have occurred in this 
of the United States—the only power on | locality in the past, and of the valuable | 
earth which could relieve our distressf-l/land which will be reclaimed by this 
project, Congress may desire to make a 
substantial Federal contribution thereto. 


However, in view of the great 


Outline of Project 
If this should be the case, he recom- 


lege of petitioning Congress for a redress | mends that a project be adopted for , 561, Regulations 45. 


navigation and flood 


control in the 


| Caloosahatchee-Lake Okeechobee areas, | the fiscal year 1919 amounting to $360.23 
as follows: : 


For improving the  Caloosahatchee 
River and Canal-from Lake Okeechobee 
to the Gulf of Mexico by straightening 


and by dredging a channel which will | 


provide a discharge outlet capacity of 
2,500 cubic feet per second from Lake 


| Okeechobee, and navigation channe) at | 
least 6 feet dee 


L and 80 feet wide, in- 
cluding the né€cessary control works, 


$1,557,000. 


_For improving Taylors Creek by pro- 
viding a channel 6 feet deep and 60 feet 
wide from Okeechobee City into Lake 
Okeechobee, $58,000. 


_ Fora levee and a navigation channel 
6 feet deep and 80 feet wide following 
in general the south shore of the lake, 
$6,663,000. 

For a levee on the north shore of the 
luke, $1,214,600. 


For improving the St. Lucie River to 
provide a channel 6 feet deep and 80 
feet wide, $25,000. 

For protéction works 
anal, $175,000. 


Total estimated cost, $9,692,000. 


_ Provided that all levees shall be sub- 
Ject to modification of location and de- 
sign at the discretion of the Chief. of 
Engineers, that the State of Florida or 
other local interests shall cdntribute 
$3,812,000 toward the cost of the above 
improvements, furnish evidence  satis- 
factory to the Secretary of War that 
they will construct the north shore levee 
to a design to be approved by the Chief 
of Engineers, estimated to cost $1,214,- 
000, provide all lands needed for levees, 
channels and the disposal of spoil, agree 
to maintain all works and channels 
within the limits of the Everglades 
drainage district and to charge no tolls 
on any of these navigable waterways, 
and agree that whenever authorized By 
Congress the United States shall have 


ic in St. Lucie 


) 


| the right to modify or improve any of 


these waterways and their appurtenant 
structures, and that the St. Lucie Canal, 
the Caloosahatchee Canal 
channels forming the proposed cross- 
State waterway shall he navigable 
waters of the United States and subject 
to the Federal laws for the protection 
of such waterways, Ae 





‘*. ~~ Inland Waterways 


has forwarded to the! 





Awards just anwounced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessment are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: ~ 

: Transit Company. : 

Rapid Transit Street Railway Com- 
pany of City of Newark, Newark, N. J. 
Overassessments of income and profits 
axes in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined as’ follows: 1918, $45,734.05; 
1922, $132.19. 

The ovérassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
| the instant case, Dockets Nos. 18781 for 
| the; year 1918 and 28408 for the year 


| 


. 


Florida Concern 


The Bijou Amusu Company, Inc., West 
Palm Beach, Fla... OverasSessments of 
income tax and penalty in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
} 1924, $6,875.15; 1925. $16,033.20; 1926, 
/ $19,734.89; 1927, $6,575,09. . 
“Of the above. overassessments, the 
amounts of $5,500.12, $12,826.56, $15,- 
787.91 and $5,260.07 for the years 1924,| 
1925, 1926 and 1927, respectively, repre- 
sent abatements of a portion of the tax 
assessed for such years since it.is de- 
termined that the amounts. of interest on 
which the tax is required to be withheld 
at the source were overstated in the re- 


‘the tax computed thereon was at an ex- 
| cessive rate. Sections 221 (b), revenue 
acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 361, Regu- 
lations 65 and 69. 

The decreases jn the amounts of tax 
| previously assessed cause corresponding 
decreases in the’ amounts of certain ad 
valorem penalties assessed amounting to 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


|ment in the amount of $6,688.71 results | 


articles 838 and 852, Regulations 45. 


| turns filed for the above years and that || 





$1,375.03, $3,206.64, $3,946.98 and $1,- 
315.02 for)the years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 
1927, respectively. 

| Motor Car Company 


| Hudson Motor Car Company, De-| 
| troit, Mich. Overassessments of income | 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- | 
payer are determined as follows: Nov. 30, | 
1919, $36,012.23; Nov. 30, 1921, $40,- 
171.36. } 

The overassessment for the fiscal year 
1919 to the extent of $26,974,84 is caused 
|by a revision of the valifation of the} 
| opening inventory reported in the return 
|since, after a field investigation of the | 
|taxpayer’s accounting records and con- 
| ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- | 
mined that the reported valuation was | 
uriderstated. Revision is made accord- 
ingly. Section 203, revenue act of 1918; 
articles 1581 to ‘1584; inclusive, as/ 
amended by Treasury Decision 3296 (C. | 
B.*I—1, p. 40), Regulations 45. Appeal | 
of F. N. Johnson Company, 2 B. T. A. 256. | 

The amount of $4,871.47 of the over- | 
assessment for the fiscal year 1919 is, 
caused by the elimination of the income | 
of a subsidiary .corporation included in| 
the consolidated return filed since it is 
determined that it was not affiliated with 
the taxpayer corporation during the year 
involved within the purview of section | 
240 of the revenue act of 1918, by reason | 
of the fact. that substantially all of the 
capital stock of the subsidiary corpora- 
tion was not owned or controlled by the 
taxpayer or by the same interests which 
owned or controlled the capital stock of 
the taxpayer. Article 633, Regula- 
tions 45. ° 

Of the above overassessment for the 
fiscal’ year 1919, the amount of $487.84 is | 
due to the allowance of an additional de- 
duction for ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses since it is determined that 
the deduction claimed in the return was 
understand. Section 234 (a) (1), reve- 
nue act of 1918; articles 101 and 561, 
Regulations 45. 

The amount of the overassessment for 
the fiscal year 1919 to the extent of 
$623.93 results from the allowance of 
an additional deduction for depreciation 
since an investigation of the taxpayer’s | 
accounting records discloses that the de- 
duction claimed in the return is inade- 
quate and less than the reasonable ullow- 
ance authorized by section 234 (a) (7), 
revenue act of 1918, and articles 161 and 
561, Regulations 45. 

The «mount of $2,693.92 of the over- | 
assessment for the fiscal year 4919 is 
caused by the allowance of a deduction | 
for a loss sustained ty a subsidiary cor- | 
| poration in connection with the sale of 
| certain assets since it is determined that 
the loss was erroneously claimed as a 
| deduction for the year 1918 instead of’ 
| the fiscal year 1919, when the. loss was | 
actually sustained. The net income of} 
the prior taxable year is correspondingly 
|imereased. Sections 202 and 234 (a) (4), | 
revenue act of 1918; articles 141 and} 


| 
} 





t 








| 


| The balance of the overassessment for | 


is caused by an increase in the reported 

invested capital due to minor adjustments | 
made in order to reflect the proper val- | 
uation of certain assets included therein. 
Section 326, revenue act of 1918; arti- ' 
| cle 831, Regulations 45. 
| The overassessment for the fiscal year | 
€nded Nov, 30, 1921, is made pursuant to | 
the .final order of the United States | 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
| pod case for that year, Docket No. 


| H. R. Bloedel, Pittsburgh 


| Herman Rv Bloedel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Overassessments of income tax, penalty | 
| and interest in favor of the taxpayer are | 
determined ‘as follows: 1923, $490.01; 
1924, $24,154.89;. 1925, $37,886.25; 1926, 
$17,353.63; 1927, $18,498.72. 

The overassessments are made _pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered 
in the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No, 42075. ade 

Chemical Company 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
; Company, New York.» An overassess- 
| ment of income and profits taxes in favor 
| of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1920, $45,506.06. - 


Of the above  overassessment, the 
amount of $20,816.58 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction representing 
the amount of a loss sustained on the 
sale of certain assets. The taxpayer's 
books of account have been -examined 
and the fact of the loss as well as the 
time when sustained have been verified. 
Sections 202 and 234 (a) (4), revenue 
act of 1918; articles 141 and 561, Regu- 
lations 45, 

The amount of $9,854.90 of the above 
over assessment is due to the allowance 
of an additional deduction for depreci- 
ation’ since it is determined that the 
deduction claimed in the return is inade- 
quate and less than the reasonable allow- 
ance authorized by section 234 (a) (7) 
of the revenue act of 1918 and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. 

The amount of $7,902.72 of the over- 


' 


and © other | assessment is caused by revisions of the stantially the law with respect to the lia- 


reported valuations of the opening and 


| shown to be a domestic monopoly in the | 


| a. State, county or other 





closing inventories since, after a thor- 
ough and extensive field examination, it 
is determined that the reported ppeniag 
‘inventory valuation was understated an 
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tht reported closing inventory was over- 
valued. Revision is made accordingly.’ 
Section 203, revenue act of 1918; article 
1,582, Regulations 45, as amended by 
ty. SS (C. B. I-1, 40); aprons of 
F. N. Johnson Company 2 B, T. A. 256 
and Ashtabula Bow Socket Company 2 
B. T. A. 306. . 

The amount of $243.15 of the over- 
assessment is caused by the allowance of 
additional deductions for ordinary and 
necessary business expenses, since. it is 
determined that. the deductions claimed 
in the return were materially under. | 
stated. . Section 284 (a) (1), revenue act 
of 1918; articles 101 and 561, Regula- 
tions 45. ‘ 

The balance of the above overassess- 





from an increase in the amout of invested 
capital reported in the return, since a 
careful investigation discloses that the 
amount of earned surplus was materially 
understated and the deduction for in- 
admissible assets held during the year | 
was overstated on the return. Section | 
326 (a) (3) and (c), revenue act of 1918; | 


To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 21. 





Duty on Foreign Oil 
Debated by Senate 


Senator Thomas Criticizes' 
Treatment Accorded Rep- 
resentatives of Trade 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


production of the article affected. 
Discussion of the oil tariff continued | 
in night session. 
Senator: Thomas :accepted an amend-| 


ment to his proposal offered by Senator | 


Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, which would | 
remove the tariff on oil when. the price | 
of low grade crude petroleum exceeds $2’ 
a barrel or the retail price of gasoline | 
exceeds 20 cents a gallon in New York | 
City. 

The Senate adopted an amendment by | 


Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, to except from the tariff of 6 cents 
per 100 pounds previously voted on 
cement, all cement “imported by or for 
the use of, or for sale to, a State,| 
county, parish, city, town, municipality, 
or political subdivision of government} 
thereof, for public purposes.” 


Amendment Adopted 


The amendment was adopted 42 to 37. | 
Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
served ngtice that he would enter a mo- 
tion for reconsideration of the vote, so 
Mr. Blease entered.such a motion imme- 
diately and moved that it be tabled. | 
After iefusing to table the motion, 54 to} 
27, the Senate refused to reconsider the | 
vote by which the Blease amendment was 
adopted, 43 to 38. . 


. The amendment.introduced by Senator 
Thomas provides, besides a tariff on oil, 
that the funds derived-from such tariff 
shall be expended under the Federal | 
highway ‘aid act, and that the Tariff 
Commission shall make an investigation 
of the entire petroleum industry ‘“‘to the | 
end that the tariff rates may be. in- 
creased or. decreased as the facts de- | 
veloped may warrant.” 


Lobby Activities Discussed 


In discussing ‘ his amendment, the 
Oklahoma Senator took exception to the | 
activities ‘of the Senate Judiciary sub- | 
committee investigating lobbying in 
calling before it Wirt Franklin, presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America. (A summary of | 
his amendment will be found on page| 
11.) : 

“Permit me to suggest that the reso- 
lution creating the lobby investigating | 
committee limited the powers of such! 
committee to inquiries into the activities | 
of lobby associations and — lobbyists,” | 
Senator Thomas said. “I deny that the | 
Senate ever conferred on this commit- | 
tee powers to investigate private citizens | 
who may come to Washington to petition | 
the Congress for redress of grievances. 
I deny that the Senate has such |powers | 
te confer, and when any committee as- | 
sumes such powers and then begins to 
exercise them, no office, no place of busi- 
ness, no home and no person is secure.” 

Senator Thomas read to the Senate | 
also a statement which Mr. Franklin had 
sought to have incorporated in the record | 
upon his appearance before the lobby | 
committee but which the committee did | 
not receive. (Full text on page 11.) | 

Proposal Opposed 

The tariff debate was opened on the | 
amendment proposed by. Senator Blease | 
to place on the free list all cement | 
brought into this country for the use ot | 
litical sub- 





| 








division for public purposes. 

The proposal was opposed by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, and| 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 
“Under the law public officials would be | 
forced to grant contracts to foreign bid- | 
ders,” Senator Couzens said, “This is | 
the first time that such a proposal haz; 
ever been offered in tariff history.” | 

In the night session Mar. 18 the Senate | 
revised the paragraph relating. to the | 
entry of immoral and seditious literature. 
(The full text of the revised paragraph | 
will be found on page 8.) 

On Mr. Smoot’s motion, the Senate 
algo revised the. paragraph (484j) relat. | 
ing to the release of merchandise.’ The | 
Finance Committee chairman explained 
the purposes of this amendment as. fol- 
lows: 

“First, it. permits the release of mer- 
chandise from customs custody upon the 
order of the carrier, the bill in. its pres- 
ent form requiring release only .to the 
carrier; second, in order that the collec- 
tor may have proof that entry has been 
made, it permits the collector to retain 
the documents, other than the bill of lad- 
ing, upoh which entry has been made; 
and, third, it provides that where a re- 
covery is be against a collector on ac- 
count of rélease of merchandise from 
customs custody, in the performance of 
his official duty, and’the court certifies 
that there was probable cause for his ac- 
tion or that he acted under official direc- 
tion, no execution shall issue against the 
collector, but the amount recovered shall 
be paid out of money appropriéted from 
the Treasury. The third provision is sub- 








bility of collectors of internal revenue.” 
When the section of the bill relating to 
the entry of merchandise bearing trade 
marks and patent notices was reached, it 
was. agreed by Senator Smoot and Sen- 
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Silver Stays Steady - 
In Shanghai Despite - 
Fear of Import Tax 


Metal Also in Good Démand 
In India, According to Rea 
ports to the Department 
Of: Commerce 








Silver exchange in Shanghai has bee@™ 
steady, but there is fear that a Chinese 
import tax will be placed, while in Indie 
there has been a good demahd and 
steady market, according to,radio and 
cable messages from its offices in Shang- 
hai and*Bombay, made public Mar. 19 
by the Department of Commerce. 


The Department’s statements follow in 
full text: - , 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on Mar. 18 


totaled 215,000,000 taels, says a radio» 


| gram from the Shanghai office. Of this 


amount, 113,000,000 taels were held i 
native banks. Corresponding figures fo 
Mar. 6 were 214,000,000 and 115,000,- 
000 respectively. \ 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
105,100,000 taels on Mar. 13, as com- 
pared with 105,000,000 on Mar. 6. The 
total number of sjlver dollars was 153,- 
00,000 on Mar. 13, as against 152,000,- 
C00 on Mar, €. § 

Exchange remained steady during the 


| past, weék with little fluctuation. There 


is considerable uneasiness in business 
circles over the probability of tne Chi- 
nese government imposing an import tax 
on silver. 

Silver imports into India during the 
six days ending Mar. 14, totaled 386,000 
ounces, all. of which came from New 
York, says a cable dispatch from the 
Bombay office. During the 10 days end- 
ing Mar. 6. imports totaled 2,056,000 
ounces. 

Currency ,in reserve on Mar. 7 was 
1,054.400,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,056,900,0Q0 ruvees, on Feb. 28. Bullion 
in reserve on Mar. 7 totaled 21,600,000 
compared ‘with 18,200,000 
rupees on Feb. 28. 

Silver stocks were estimated on Mar. 
14 at 2,400 bars, as compared with 4,400 
bars on Mar. 7. The present weekly off- 
take is 2,380 bars. 

The market has been steady with an 

increasing premium on March delivery as 
compared with “April delivery; the de- 
mand is good. 
8 ee 
ator George (Dem.), of Georgia, who had 
led the opposition to action previously 
taken by the Senate, that the section 
should go to conference for any adjust- 
ments needed to harmonize it with exist- 
ing treaties. 

When the Lill was in Committee oft 
Whole, the Senate adopted amendment 
proposed by the Finance Committee, pro- 
hibiting the entry of such merchandise. 
Under existing law, trade marked mer- 
chandise may be admitted with the con- 
sent of the American owner of the trade 
mark, ‘while no provision is made regard- 
ing articles bearing paten’ notices. f 

“There are articles made abroad which 
are not produced in this country at all,” 
said Senator George. “Obviously, the 
could be no possible reason for ‘prohibit- 
ing their entry, although urider a trade 
mark or bearing a> patent designation, 


|and I diréct the Senator’s attention to 


the fact that even if the provision, espe- 
cially in paragraph (b) (relating to pat- 
ent notices) can be retained in confer- 
ence, in view of. our existing treaties, 
there ought to be exceptions from the 
trade mark and patent notice provision 
of any article produced abroad ‘which is 
not produced at all in the United States.” 

In the section (par. 584) making com- 
mon carriers liable for opium smuggling, 
the Senate accepted an amendment by 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
clarifying the Janguage formerly adopted 
with regard to excepting such vessels 
from liability when it can be shown to 
the court that neither the officers nor 
owner of the vessel “by the exercise of 
the highest degree of care and diligence” 
could have known that the opium was 
aboard. 

The Senate adopted an amendment by 


| Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North Caro- 


lina, putting “ciearette books, cigarette- 
book covers and. cigarette paper in all 
forms except cork paper,” on the free 
list. \ ; 
The Senate also restored the counter- 
vailing duty proviso on paper beard and 
wood pulp (par. 1402). 
Further details of the Senate de- 
bate Mar.,19 on a proposed oil ta ‘ 
iff will be" published in the issue a 
Mar. 21. nel 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Mar. 19,—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sectio; 
522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing wit 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessments’ and collecti¢h 
of duties upon merchandise imported inta 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below! > 





4 


Austria ‘(schilling) ........+++ esee 14,0668 
Belgium (belga) ....¢.+-6+0%+ seoe 13.9321 
Bulgaria (lév) ......-+++ peewlene as -7205 
Czechoslovakia (krom@) <..+.+.+6. - 2.9626 
Denmark (krone) ....).+e+eee+++ 26,7622 
England (pound) .....-.seeeeeeee 486.1888 
Finland (markka) vekee ~. 2.5165 
France (franc) .....+++s+0 fovede SRLS 
Germany (reichsmark) .......4+- +. 23,8484 
Greece (drachma) ..... ‘anki Pe 
Hungary (pengo) ......... to scr0 9. ok Ta 
TE UT Ta th eve ce dasbensn tes 5.2354 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40,096 
Norway (krone) ........seceeeee8 26.7) 
Poland. (zloty) «i .ic.cceeeeeeeee + 11,2027 
Portugal (escudo) ......,...s00% . 44988 
Rumania (leu) ..... nina ced heidi bia 5953 
Bpalis F(OOOtR) onc cis oe o's wlnenc s siste « 12.4984 
Sweden (krona) «...csscccvesece + 26.850: 
Switzerland (franc) ......6.,ee0+% 19.348 

| Yugoslavia (dinar) .....,.....05 1.7644 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....0....0005 37.2678 
China (Shanghai tael) .......... . 46.9462 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... . 88.6875 
Ching (Yuan dollar) ....; seceeeere 88,4166 
India (rupees), cis svile ne ip eo ee +e» §86,0789 
Japan PRE ph tw ehhe caina aid ." 49.3737 
Singapore (dollar) ...........2se8+ 55.8658 
Canada (dollar) .'3. 0... cdecseecs 99,9019 
Cube (Paes iy is ena d Rea a 99,9156 
Maxion  (gese} 25, di dele cree 2K 47.4857 
Argentina (peso, gold) .,.......0 85.3042 
Brazil (milreis) .j..ssecesceeeces 11.5100 
Chaba: (pega) i l'sic.s oid bra tise o'er 12,2F%, 
Uruguay (peso) e.iscrsccrecsacce RB 
Colombia (peso) .icsccscsccccsces  feod 
Bar Silver sesrctessrsecseeesseees 42,1209 
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New Jersey Seeks 
- ToReduce Expenses 
__ Of State Operations 


Senate Proposal Eliminates 
' Many Items Listed in Bud- 

get for Fiscal Year Begin- 
» ning July 1 








State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Mar. 19. 
_ Expenditures for the State govern- 
ment during the coming fiscal year are 
cut to the extent of $1,357,442 less than 
this year by the annual appropriations 
bill offered in the legislature by Senator 
A. Crozer Reeves, of Mercer. 
_ The bill total of $26,455,933 is not only 
more than $1,000,000 under this year but 
is $296,788 under the amount recom- 
mended. by Governor Larsen in his bud- 
get message. It is the third time in the 
history of the State that appropriations 
eve been less than the preceding year. 


Action Deferred 

The supplemental bill, which accom- 
panied the main measure and ealls for 
$1,798,784, is likewise $20,547 under last 
year’s total. 

In accordance with legislative custom; 
action will be deferred on the measures 
for two weeks t. permit study and con- 
sidjration of the items contained. 

Explaining the reductions, Senator 
Reeves said that*+economy had been 
achieved by rejecting a number of re- 
quests for construction of State build- 
ings. 

Building items approved include $1,- 
000,000 to complete the new State office 
building. A request for $500,000 for the 
office building was turned down by Gov- 
ernor Larson, but the appropriations 
committee took the view that the struc- 
ture could not be left uncompleted and 
voted, to provide another $1,000,000, 
bringing the cost to nearly $4,000,000. 

For the operation of the State yacht, 
the “W. Parker Runyon,” the operation 
of which has been under investigation by 
the Abell audit and survey commission, 
the sum of $12,000 is proposed. The re- 
quest of the State board of commerce and 
navigation, which has charge of the craft, 
was for $18,000. 

Funds for River Project 

No funds are provided'in the bill for 

the coritinuance of the legislative bill 
drafting bureau, a_much criticized ex- 
periment of this year’s legislature. 
- The North Jersey transit commission 
is another body for -which no further 
money is provided. This action is in line 
with recommendations by both Governor 
Moore during the last year of his ad- 
ministration and by Governor Larson this 
year. 

In addition to a direct appropriation 

$30,000. earlier in the session, the 

ell audit and survey commisison re- 
ceived under the bill any balance re- 
maining. in, last year’s fund of $15,000. 

The attorney general is listed for $30,- 
000 to continue the lighterage fight be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, $30,000 for the Delaware River 
division eigen, $5,000 for the beach 
pollution suit and $3,000 for the settle- 
e of the New Jersey-Delaware bound- 
ry dispute. 


Oklahoma City Wins 


, 





School Bond Lawsuit 





Supreme Coust Holds Issue of 
$2,150,000 Valid 


Sfate of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Mar. 19. 

The validity of the $2,150,000 school 
bond issue of the’ board of education of 
Oklahoma City was upheld by the State 
Supreme ‘Court of Oklahoma in an opin- 
ion just handed down. 

The suit against the bonds was insti- 
pies in district court when A. J. Mc- 

ahan, an unsuccessful bidder for the 
issue, sought an injunction in district 
court. The district court refused the 
injunction and the supreme court af- 
firmed the issue. 

Mr. McMahan contended that the 
school board failed to make provisions 
for paying the July 15 interest and prin- 
cipal coupons. 

The supreme court called attention to 
the three purposes of the sifking fund. 
These are for the 
coupons as they fall due for the pay- 

ent of bonds as they mature and for 

e payment of judgments. 
~ “As long as there is money in that 
fund, it is available for said purposes 
in the order named,” the court said. The 
court advised the school board that since 
the bonds are to run 25 years, a suffi- 
cient levy should be made to pay them 
off within the next 24 years. 

The decision will permit the board to 
edegin the early construction of new 
‘buildings to house the increasing school 

population of Oklahoma City. 
(ne RR 


North Carolina Bond 


e 





Issue Is Announced 





Serurities to Finance Park and 
Other Activities 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Mar. 19. 
North Carolina will offer $8,920.000 in 
bonds, largely of the 1927 authoriza- 
tion next month, it has just been an- 
nounced by Nathan O’Berry, following a 
. conference with Chester B. Maslich, New 
it bond attorney, representing the 


te. 
; Bonds to be offered for sale will be 
_.82,000,000 in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park + $2,000,000 | i 
World War veterans loan fund bonds, 
$550,000 in Chowan River Bridge bonds; 





» the remaining $1,400,000 of the $2,500,- 
in special school building bonds, and 
$1,000, of the $5,247, in rma- 


_nent improvement bonds, all authorized 
oe 1927 general assembly, and §$1,- 
970,000 in permanent improvement bonds 
authorized in 1929. 
The bidders will fix their own rates ‘on 
divisions of one-fourth per cents, Mr. 
rry having expre the hope that 
@ interest rate can be brought to 4.30 
4.32 per cent, with the eee if 
re bonds are sold it will leave $10,- 
V7, n bonds authorized/and unsold, 
of which may never be 
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Small Loans 





Budgets 


Wide Investigatory Power Conferred 
By Small Loan Statute of Missouri 


Attorney General’s Opinion Holds Unlicensed Lenders to, 
; Be Not Exempt From Provisions of Act 





State of Missouri: Jefferson City, Mar. 19. 


The commissioner of finance has the 
authority to investigate the loans and 
business of every person, copartnership 
and corporation that makes loans falling 
within the definition of the small loan 
act of the State, whether licensed under 
that act or not, according to an opinion 
of Stratton Shartel,’ attorney genera:, 
‘rendered at the request of S. L. Eantley. 
commissioner of finance. Usury laws and 
the small_loan law have the common 
object of protecting the needy against 
exorbitant and outrageous interest 
charges, the opinion states. 

The full text of the opinion, prepared 
by C.’C. Weatherby, of counsel, and ap- 
proved by Mr. Shartel, follows: 

S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of Fi- 
nance, Jefferson City, Mo.: Your request 
for an opinion of this office as to the 
extent of your control and. supervision, 
if any, under the small loan act, over 
; companies or individuals not licensed but 
engaged in making sniall loans, has been 
received, 


_If a person, copartnership, or corpora- 
tion engage in the businesg of loaning 
money in amounts of $300 or less, at a 
greater rate of interest than 8 per cen- 
tum per annum, it is engaged in the 
small loan business within the meaning 
of the provisions of the small loan law. 

Any such person, copartnership, or 
corporation may make loans in the 
amount of $300 or less, or in any amount 
in excess of $300, and as long as they 
keep ithe rate of interest charged within 
| the limit of 8 per cent per annum, they 
are not doing a small loan business 
within the meaning of thessmall loan law. 


The thing that differentiates between: 


former within the law and excludes the 
latter, is the fact that the former exacts 
a rate of interest in excess of 8 per cent 
per annum while the latter keeps within 
that rate, which is, under the general 
law, the highest rate that can be exacted 
by contract, and a greater rate only can 
ew by authority of some special! 
statute. 


Any Interest in Excess 
Of 8 Per Cent Illegal 


_ Such is the Small loan law. It is noth- 
ing more than a special legislative grant 
of power to charge interest in excess of 
8 per cent per annum under the condi- 
tions imposed by the law. 

- These conditions aré clearly set forth 
in the act and it is not necessary to 
enumerate them here. 

If a person, copartnership, or corpo- 
ration exaets from the borrower a rate 
|of interest in excege of 8 per cent per 
annum, regardless of the amount of the 
loan, he is amenable to the usury laws 
of the State, and if he practices the mak- 
ing of loans for $300 or less without a 
license under the small loan law and 
exacts an interest rate greater than 8 
per cent per annum he is not only amen- 
able fo the usury laws, but he also is 
subject to punishment under the provi- 
sions of section 19 of the small loan 
law, for section 1 of the law prohibits 
the exaction of the excess rate of interest 
without his first having complied with 
the conditions imposed by it for the 
privilege of charging the greater rate 
of interest. 

There has existed, for a time too far 
remote for the memory of man to meas- 
ure it, a great army of people who, by 
reason of their meager resources and 
straitened circumstances, have been the 
helpless prey of the usurer. And it was 
for the purpose of protecting these less 
tein gt 9 that the usury laws 
were passed. Laws to protect those who, 
because of their limited means, cotld 
not protect themselves when there arose 
the urgent need of a few dollars to meet 
the demands of sudden emergency or 
misfortune. 

As time passed, however, it was dis- 
covered that to a certain extent these 
laws often worked a a instead 
because their intended beneficiaries did 
not have and could not procure, the 
character of security that would enable 
them to borrow from banks; and indi- 
viduals and private companies would not 
lend their money to them unless they 
could obtain a higher rate of interest 
than the law allowed. The result was 
this class was practically shut off from 
any source of money to meet emergen- 
cies, 

This condition led to the consideration 
of laws to meet it, and, finally, the small 
loan law was evolved to furnish the re- 
lief needed, and it is, in effect, a com- 
promise between the legislature on the 
one hand and the private money lender 
on .the other hand, with the class of 
people to which we have referred, as 
ever, being the object of the law’s solic- 
itation. 

Supervision Limitation 
Not Provided by Act 


The purpose, therefore, of this law, as 
all other laws of its nature, being to pro- 
tect the needy against exorbitant and 
outrageous interest charges, the ques- 
tioh at once suggests itself: How can it 
be accomplished and the intended result 
attained, if the supervision and control 
of your department over loans in amounts 
designated by the act, at a rate of in- 
terest in excess of 8 per cent per an- 
num, is limited only to those made by 
a licensee under the act? 


There is no language in the act so 
limiting your supervision. On the con- 
trary section 10 (its title to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), gives you ex- 
ress power, not only to investigate the 
joans and business of every licensee, but 
“cy every person, copartnership and cor- 
1 sration by whom or by which any such 
loan shall be rade, * * * or whether 
such loan purports to be made under or 








* without the authority of this act.” 


This is a plain legislative enactment 
giving you power to investigate any loan 





Bridge bonds, of $1,250,000, may be of- 
fered later. Anticipatory notes _ 
been issued against these bridge bo 
and about half of the others to be offered 
for sale. 

This will be the first time since Jan. 1, 
1928, that North Carolina bonds have 
been sold. That sale included $16,000,000 
in highway construction and $1,100,000 
in special school building bonds, bearing 
an interest rate of 4 per cent. Officials 
do not hope to reach that rate again 
soon, if ever, but report the bond market. 
in better condition now than _in about 








the two classes of loans, and brings the ! 


of. a kind falling within the act whether 
the loan be made under or without. its 
authority, which can only mean, whether 
it was made by a licensed or unlicensed 
person, copartnership or corporation. 

In other words if your attention is 
cilled to any. specific loan embraced 
within the provisions of the act you may 
investigate that loan whether in so do- 
ing it leads you to the books and rec- 
ords of a licensed or unlicensed lender. 

This power is given you for the pur- 
pose expressed in the section, namely, 
“for the purpose of regulating the busi- 


provided.” 


How could you regulate the business 
«* making small loans if you can only 
look to the records of licensees under the 
act? The unlicensed person or company 
making small loans and charging the 
rete authorized by the act is as much 
in the small loan business as the per- 
son or company licensed for that pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly it was not intended 
that any person or company could vio- 
late the act by engaging in the business 
regulated by it without obtaining a li- 
cense, and then plead that violation as a 
bar to your right to investigate the 
loans made by them. If they can your 
regulation of the small loan business in 
this State would become a myth, be- 
cause violations of the act will be com- 
mitted largely by the unlicensed lender. 
The licensed. lender has small induce- 
ment in that direction. 


Law Confers Right 


To Investigate Loans 


Neither do we think that section 22 
of the act militates against the view 
nbove expressed. It ‘provides that the 
act shall not apply to banks, trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations, 
or companies operating under the loan 
and investment companies act, or to li- 
censed pawnbrokers. 





tion takes away all power to investigate 
the companies therein named even 
though they may be violators of the act. 

We cannot agree to that view.~ All of 
the companies named in section 22 en- 
gage principally in the business of lend- 
ing money, or at least money-lending 
constitutes a very important part of 
| their business. They are all limited to 
|a charge of not to exceed an 8 per cent 
| interest rate, but some of them, for ex- 
|ample, loan and investment companies, 
may exact additional charges, not in the 
way of interest, but for expense or han- 
dling charges. 


was to render inapplicable to such com- 


panies the provisions of sections 13 and | 


18 of the small loan law. Otherwise 
there would be a conflict "between those 
sections, and subdivision 3 of section 
10192, pertaining to loan and invest- 
ment companies, which authorizes such 
companies to charge $1 for each $50 
loaned, for exvenses. 

In other words, if a company does a 
small loan business where it charges in- 
terest at 2% per centum per- month, it 
must dispense with all other charges ex- 
cept the actual. fees paid for filing, re- 
cording or releasing papers. 

But the companies named in section 22 
may make, and do make, charges in con- 
nection with its loans in addition to and 
outside of the interest rate. Therefore, 
in order to avoid confusion section 22 
was enacted. : 

But if any one of the companies under- 
takes’ to do a small loan business and 
charge the rate permitted by that law, 
we think your départment would have 
the right under section 10, “for the pur- 
pose of regulating the small loan busi- 
ness” to investigate any loans they may 
make of a class, within the provisions of 
the act. 

If the investigation reveals a violation 
of the small loan act by any person or 
company not licensed you can only report 
your findings to the prosecuting attorney 
for further procedure under the law. 
Any corporation, of course, that may 
be doing a small loan business without a 
license may be subgect to a proceeding 
to oust them of their charter, hence, any 
findings of violations of the law by cor- 
porations should be reported to this 


office. 

Indiana Interurban 

Acquisition of Lines and Issu- 
" State of Indiana: 


| 
e . 
Firm Is Reorganized 
ance of Securities Allowed 
, Indianapolis, Mar. 19. 
The Indiana public service commission 
has approved the reorganization plans 
submitted by the Northern Indiana Rail- 
way, Inc., a newly organized Indiana cor- 
poration which has acquired the prop- 
erties of the Chicago, South Bend & 
Northern Indiana Railway Company and 
the Southern Michigan Railway Com- 
pany. 
The commission authorized the new 
company’ to issue 100,000 shares of no 
par value capital stock, $1,783,085 of 5 
per cent bonds and $375,000 of 7 per cent 
equipment trust notes. 
The company also was authorized to 
operate one-man electric interurban cars. 
The properties, according to the com- 
mission’s order, consist of 160 miles of 
street and electric interurban railway ex- 
tending from Goshen, Ind., on the east 
throu, the cities of Elkhart, Misha- 
waka, South Bend, La Porte and Michi- 
cn City on the west; from the City of 
— Bend through the City of Niles to 
St. Joseph, Mich., including street rail- 
way and bus lines in South Bend, Misha- 
State Legislatures 

: State of Nebraska 

(Change in Status) 
S. 3. Mr. Reed. Amending the banking 

|code, Signed by governor. 

H.11. Mr, Peterson. General grain ware- 

house act. Signed by governor. 
H. 12. Mr. Peterson. Farm warehouse 
act, Signed by governor. , 
“AH, 14. Mr. Peterson. Relating to accept- 
ance of shippers weights on grain. Signed 
governor. — hate aa 











waka, Elkhart and Michigan City. 





Bills Introduced in 












ness of making small loaps as in this act | 


It is claimed by some that this sec- | 


We think the purpose of section 22) 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement. 


March 17 
ade Public March 19 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ $1,858,286.57 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income‘tax"....... +... '°82,168,048.21 
Miscellaneous - internal 
revente: 2075.0. ode.. 1,094,572.62 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 519,069.82 | 


35,629,977.22 
716,166,317.50 
14,103,986.87 


765,900,281.59 
Expenditures 

General expenditures .. 

Interest on public debt... 

Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts ..... 
Balance previous day.... 


25,852,143.52 
535,153.09 


sees 


GS Di Bein coe vce 688,868.89 
Adjusted service certifi- : 

cate fund ............ 187,476.58 
Cjvil- service retirement 

TOME ithe 00. bs es et eed 36,701.08 
Investment of trust funds. 430,158.61 


Total ordinary expendi- 
MEU SOS a eor0 pe 68S vee s 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 
Other public debt expendi- 
i Aro a 
Balance today,.......... 


36,507,744.22 


13,719,500.00 


386,286,730.12 


he Ate wew be sees 765,900,281.59 
The accumulative figures, 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Rediscount Rate Reduced 
For Philadelphia District 


Reduction of the rediscount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. of Philadelphia 
was announced Mar. 19 by the Federal 
Reserve Board. The change was made 
operative beginning Mar. 20. Following 
is the full textof the Board’s statement: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia has established a rediscount rate 
of 4 per cent on all classes of paper of 
all maturities, effective Mar. 20, 1930. 








Sell 
Influential 
America 
And You 
Sell All 
America 


.. $10,188,885.45 | 


16,094.78 | 


329.386.307.265 | 


together | 


| 
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Inquiry Into Oil Production as Basis 
For Tariff Policy Urged by Mr. Thomas 





Statement of Wirt Franklin, Rejected by Lobby Investigat- 
ing Committee, Is Read Into Record 





[Continued from Page 12.] 


ducing States, and from time to time au- 
ditional delegations of busines’ men and 
men allied with the oil industry have 
come to Washington to present the prob- 
lem to Cons ss as it’affecied the States 
and ‘ve localities from * \i h they came. 


number established headquarters at the 
Mayflower Hotel and were met by Sen- 
ators and Representatives from.a num 
ber of the oil-producing States. who ar- 
ranged for us a meeting in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building on the 
morning of Feb. 4, to which mecting 
members of both the House and Senate 
generally were invited. Many of them 
attended. 


As president of the Independent Pctrol- 
eum Association of America, I made a 
full and complete exposition of the do- 
mestic ol industry of the United States 
and presented the reasons, facts, and 
figures showing that a tariff on oil should 
be included in the pending tariff bill to 
protect the great domestic oil industry 
from utter demoralization and ruin and 
to prevent the gradual choking to the | 
point of strangulation of the independent 
oil producers of the United States, which, 
if allowed to proceed, would result in the 
creation of a gigantic oil monopoly in the 
United States, similar to that existing 
in all other parts of the world. 

It was pointed out that this tariff on 
oil was not only necessary for the preser- 
vation of this great-industry, but in} 
the interest of the general consuming 
public and all other industries and busi- 
nesses. The domestic industry has grown 
to such proportions and its purchases of 
materials and supplies are of such mag- 
nitude that anything which tends to de- 
stroy that industry will injure and seri- 
ously affect not only the oil-producing 
States, but the entire country, including 
the farmers and landowners who, as the 
owners of royalty interests, receive one- 
eighth uf the entire production of oil. 

It was made plain at this first meeting 
and so stated in wunequivocable terms 
that the men engaged in this great in- 
dustry had come in person to lay their 
cause hefore Congress; that they had 
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has... 


If you are interested in such a market as this you will 
want to see a copy of the detailed analysis of the readers 
of The United States Daily: what they buy, where they live, 
what they do, how much money they earn, how many and 
what kind of automobiles they own, etc.—please write us 
on your business stationery. , 


Upon our arrival here most of : 


employed no lobbyists; that they had 
hired no attorneys and that they would 


not do so; that we were submitting our 
cause ‘o Congress upon its merits and 
its merits alone; that the facts and con- 
ditions of the industry were sufficient in 
themselves to warrant relief from the 
intolerable conditions which exist; and 
on that basis and that hasis alone have 
we presented our cause to Congress and 
the Members thereof, resting secure in 
the belief that our rights as American 
citizens under the Constitution guar- 
anteed %o us the privileg of so doing. 

Regardless of the serious charges, in- 
sinuations and calumny, which I now as- 
sert are without foundation in truth and 
in fact, and are unsupported by any com- 
petent evidence, we intend to continue 
the presentation of our just and right- 
eous cause until truth and justice shall 

revail. We do not intend to sit supinely 
y without asserting our rights until 
monopoly of this—one of the greatest 
American industries — shall securely 
fasten its tentacles about the industry, 
destroying the rights and property. of 
millions of American citizens and taking 
toll, as it will eventually, from the en- 
tire American consuming public. 

When your committee made known its 
desire to investigate our activities 
through your attorney, Mr. Holland, ap- 
poseing at our headquarters in the May- 

ower Hotel and making a demand that 
he be allowed to search through our files, 
I was absent at the time, but Mr. Russell 
Brown, who was present, conscious of the 
high plane upon which we had conducted 
the presentation of our claims, permitted 
Mr. Holland, without delay or interfer- 
ence of any kind, to go through our en- 
tire files, which contained copies of tele- 
grams and letters sent and received@by 
many members of our delegation, many, 
if not most, of which I had not seen or 


The following morning, at Mr. Hol- 
land’s request, I brought these entire files 
to the committee and little thought or 
dreamed that some of them would be per- 
verted, misconstrued and stretched by the 
imagination of any member of this com- 
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You will want to study closely a market which has 140 
automobiles for every 100 people . . . a market where the 
average income is more than $30,000.a year! 


In considering these facts please bear in mind that less 
than 14 of 1% of all the people in this country who earn 
money pay income tax on $15,000 a year or over. 
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mittee to give them a meaning ¢! 
different from their true import. 

1 believed then that it was the purpos 
o Be curls arcane 
to mpa’ ; 
report to the Senate, if at all, 
they had made a full and complete i 
tigation in a spirit of fairness. 

I am still of the belief that this co 
mittee, when it has completed its it 
tigation, will, in all fairness, @xe 
us from any c of wrongdoin, 
will uphold and defend the cor 
right of any body of American citizens 
petition Con s for a of 
wrongs. If I have said or shall say 
thing in criticism of what has occu 
I trust your honorable committee and — 
the members thereof will realize that # 
is done in the spirit of developing i 

Now, if the committee will bear with 
me I weuld call attention to specific 
instances where statements made on 


Senate floor by a member of your cm a> 
body 
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mittee do not conform to the record 
made in the hearing before your 
last Friday morning. , ' 
-_ He said: “ * * *. Tt developed in the 
testimony that the conduct of the b 
ness in the jHeadquaxtors of this lo! 
is costing all the way from 
$1,500 a day. ** *.” That statement 
was made in spite of the fact that I 
had testified that our expenses were 
ranning about $200 per day to pay for 
stenographers, our hotel rooms, and the 
food we ate, and in face of the fact that_ 
the committee had in its possession 
hills and statements from which could, 
have been ascertained the exact d 
expense. * 
He stated: “* * *. In the letters that = 
went sent out containing requests fom 
these telegrams from their constituesiie: Be 
they attached a dollar bill or rem? 
a dollar that might be used to pay for | 
the tel ms. * * *” I had been asked ~ ~ 
about this particular matter before the 
committee, and had stated that while’ 
this matter had been recommended in a 
telegram received by us at our 
guarters, that it had not been done. Was 
this a deliberate misstatement? is 
To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 21. + 7 
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i Compensation Status of Minor 
‘|| Hlegally Employed 


"A 


. Denial of Workmen’s Benefits by Court Ruling 
Has Resulted in No Awards on Claims for 
Higher Damages, Says State Administrator ‘ 


By BEATRICE McCONNELL 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Women and Children, State of Pennsylvania 


HE status of workmen’s compensa- 

tion in regard to illegally employed 

* minors has been materially affected 

by the decision of the State supreme 

court, which declared that illegally em- 

ployed minors were not eligible to the 
benefits of workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Justice Simpson, in his opinion, 
holds that the workmen’s compensation 
act does not apply to a minor who is in- 
capable of entering into a contract and 
who has been employed in violation of an 
act of the general assembly. He further 
states that the general assembly did not 
intend to make such contracts illegal and 
at the same time give them the force and 
effect of legal contracts so far as civil lia- 
bility for injuries to minors is concerned. 


ry 


To so hold would tend to encourage and 
not discourage the practice which the 
statute has declared illegal; for, in the 
event of an injury the employer “would 
suffer no more in the case of an illegal 
than of a legal employment. A minor 
thus illegally employed is, therefore, 
relegated to an action of trespass for per- 
sonal injuries received during the course 
of his employment. 

That the intent of the court decision 
was. to further protect the youthful 
worker and to penalize the careless or un- 
scrupulous employer‘ is evident. That 
such has not been the result in actual 
practice is shown by the bureau of 
women and children’s investigation of 
the compensation status of accidents re- 
ported to illegally employed minors. 

In 1928 there were 4,760 accidents to 
minors under 18 years of age reported to 
the department of labor and industry. 
During the year 297 accident cases were 
turned over to the bureau of inspection 
for investigation and in 156, or 53 per 
cent, of the cases investigated some type 
of illegal employment was found. 

Forty-four of the 156 cases were non- 
compensable; that is, they were cases 
where the loss of time caused by the ac- 
cident did not exceed seven days. In 
the remaining 112 cases the loss of time 
exceeded seven days; and had the em- 
ployment been legal would haye come au- 
tomatically under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 

In the majority of the illegal employ- 
ment cases not only did the insurance 
cor-~anies accept the liability for com- 
pensation, although they were not legally 
required to do so, but the injured minors 
accepted the compensation when offered 
even though they had the right to bring 

-suit against the employer for a possible 
larger amount. In not one of the 17 
cases where compensation was refused 
Was an agreement offered by the insur- 
ance company and refused by the minor. 
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The number of refused compensation 
cases was slightly larger in 1928 than in 
the preceding year. In 1927 9 per cent 
of the illegally employed minors injured 
in industrial accidents were refused com- 
pensation, while in 1928 11 per cent were 
refused. 

There seemed to be no relation between 
the type of violation of the child labor 
law or of the extent of disability and the 
refusal of compensation. Compensation 
was paid in cases where the type of viola- 
tion was exactly the same as in others 
where the compensation was refused. 
Compensation was paid also in cases 
where the disability was as great or 


greater than in those where compensa- 
tion was refused. ' 

The injured minors figuring in refused 
compensation cases were all boys and 
ranged in age from 11 to 17 years. The 
refused compensation cases included one 
fatal accident and six in which the minor 
sustained an amputation of some member 
of his body. One boy lost his arm at the 
elbow, and five sustained amputations of 
one or more fingers. 


The evident intent of the court deci- 
sion, previously referred to, to provide a 
greater recompense for the illegally em- 
ployed minor injured in the course of his 
duties and to place an added penalty on 
the employer who employed the minor in 
violation of the law, has not-been real- 
ized. Not a single civil suit was brought 
against the employer in any of these 17 
cases in which compensation was refused. 

In only two instances did the injured 
minor receive more than he would have 
received under workmen’s compensation, 
and those cases were ones where the disa- 
bility was temporary, and the amount of 
money involved was small. In ‘five cases 
no redress whatever has been received by 
the injured minor. , 

The present compensation status of il- 
legally employed minors is far from sat- 
isfactory. Their exclusion from work- 
men’s compensation benefits apparently 
has brought them no advantage, and cer- 
tainly in some instances has brought 
great hardships. 

A 

The theory that the exclusion of il- 
legally employed minors from compensa- 
tion would tend to encourage civil suits 
in which the injured minor might receive 
amounts larger than would be available 
under the compensation law has not been 
realized in practice. If the illegally em- 
ployed minor is to receive justice, and if 
the careless and unscrupulous employer 
is to be:deterred from similar violations 
of the law, it is evident that some 
remedial legislation should be enacted. 
Such action does not lack precedent. 
Seven States already have legislation 
which has as its object the redress of il- 
legally employed minors injured in the 
course of their employment. In Wiscon- 
sin such injured minors may collect 
double or treble compensation, depending 
on the nature of the illegal employment; 
the amount above regular compensation 
being paid by the employer. 
York the workmen’s compensation law 
provides that double ‘compensation bé 
paid to a minor under 18 years of age 
who was employed in violation of the 
labor law.at the time of his accident. 
Also, if it is established that under nor- 
mal conditions the earnings of the minor 
might be expected to increase before he 
reached his majority, this fact may be 
considered in arriving at the average 
weekly wage upon which compensation 
payments are based. In both instances 
the employer is liable for the amount in 
excess of regular compensation pay- 
ments. To quote from a recent New 
York report, “These provisions ¢ombined 
constitute a formidable monetary penalty 
in case of serious accident.” If Pennsyl- 
vania is to meet her obligations to hér 
youthful workers some amendment te’the 
workmen’s compensation law should be 
enacted which will provide redress for in- 
juries received by illegally employed 
minors, and which will act as a deterrent 
te employers against future violations of 
the law, 


Reading Maiter for Every Home 


Problem of Educational Equalization 
By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of lowa 


development of the intelligent 

citizenry fundamental and vital 
to a democracy such as ours cannot 
be overstated. Reading is becoming 
more of a significant factor in progress 
every day. It has frequently been said 
that the two legs upon which a dem- 
ocracy stands are the publie schools, 
which lay the foundations of an edu- 
cation, and libraries, books, and other 
printed materials which are the means 
of continuing education throughout life. 

The public school system has been 
expanded to include the secondary as 
well as the elementary level. The pres-* 
ent evolution of the junior college 
seems to be another attempt at equal- 
ization of educational opportunity. 

The curriculum has yielded to the 
demands of the changing times and now 
covers a multitude of subjects... Bhe 
public school is the crowning achieve- 
ment of our democracy, 

Paralleling the remarkable develop- 
ment of the public schools and the col- 
leges, is the rapid establishment of 
libraries. Supplementing the instruc- 
tion given in school as the library does, 
it may well be called a life-long con- 


"T  aefetopment of reading in the 


tinuation school whose entrance re- 
quirements are met by all who have 
the desire to read and the will to mas- 
ter its essential procedures. 


With this Siamese-like development 
of the public school system and the 
public ‘library service, each with a 
special function to serve in making 
“educational facilities gontinuous, arise 
questions of interest. These are such 
problems as that of the cultivation of 
désirable reading tastes, the mastering 


of proper reading habits, and the work- ,; 


ing relationships between the school 
and the public library. 

When these and other pertinent ques- 
tions are analyzed, they resolve them- 
selves into one paramount problem— 
that of the equalization of educational 
opportunity. The equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity is the unfinished 
task in education and in library service. 
This fundamental theory of: our dem- 
ocracy should be realized in practice. 

But when all the rural and town 
schools are equipped with adequate 
reading materials, there will still be 
need for the closest cooperation with 
the public libraries. No school or li- 
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- » Scientific System of Grading 
for Measuring Abilities of Students 


> > 


“Need of Standardization and Uniformity in Mark- 


ing Class Achievements Discussed by Education Specialist 
By MARIS M. PROFFITT 


Specialist in Industrial Education, Federal Office of Education 


procedure underlying the grad- 

ing of the work of students in 
industrial schools and classes are sub- 
ject to much discussion and to con- 
siderable variation in practice. This 
situation is not surprising in view of 
the lack of standards and of any con- 
certed, -serious attempt to 
grading to a scientific basis. ! 

Grading is a comparison of pupil 
abilities with standards of aceomplish- 
ment for these abilities, usually ex- 
pressed by some character or symbol. 
Where there is a lack of standards, 
or of a uniform application’ of stand- 
ards, or of both, as is frequently the 
case in. some types of manual-indus- 
trial courses, confusion as to the value 
of grade marks is inevitable. Standards 
for grading have to do with both these 
factors, or items, upon which grades 
are based and the degree of pupil ac- 
complishment in ‘these grade factors. 

To give a single grade that will rep- 
‘resent the learner’s developed ability 
for a definite period of time or for a 
given job requires both an analysis 
of the component elements making up 
the ability and a comparison of these 
with standards of accomplishment. 

An ability .represented by a school 
grade is not a single function but a 
composite of a number of functions or 
abilities. . Moreover, the time taken to 
do a given job is a factor of efficiency 
to be taken into consideration in meas- 
uring performance ability. 

While ‘it is not necessary for a 
teacher in deciding on a grade to make 
a conscious analysis of all the separate 
factors entering into the grade and 
to weigh each for its’ particular con- 
tribution to the final mark, it is neces- 
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T's PRINCIPLES, methods, and 


brary ever has too many reading mate- 
rials. There is no danger of that. | 
With our mutual goal of equalizing 
educational opportunity, with the con- 
stant emphasis upon enriching the 
content of instruction, and improving 
its teéhnique, there is everything to 
gain and nothing to ‘lose by friendly 
cooperation on the part of teacher and 
librarian. F 

For years the wagon dispensing ex- 
tracts, Jiniments, and almanacs, has 
made periodic visits to the country 
home. Now a succession of the items 
of modern civilization come to the farm. 

The gasoline supply is replenished 
by the regular trips of the oil wagon. 
The daily paper is deposited each day 
in the mail box at the front gate by the 
faithful mail carrier. Spraying, poul- 
try culling, or canning demonstrations 
are brought to the community through 
the cooperation of agricultural agencies. 

In some districts the school bus 
transports the children to and from 
school, The radio furnishes market 
reports, world news, local or chain pro- 
gram as per tuning. 

The farm is not the isolated unit 
“shut in from all the world without.” 
The whole world is at the service of 
the farmer according to its own admis- 
sion—be the purpose ‘altruistic or 
commercial. 

Why not a wagon of books for the 
country schoolhouse? 
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sary for him to become so familiar 
with both the theory and practice in- 
volved relative to these points that 
they will operate automatically and 
concomitantly in determining the final 
judgment for the grade. 


‘If one is asked for an estimate of 
the character of a man he knows he 
responds by some such term as “good,” 
fair,’ or “bad;” and if pressed further 

for his reason for such a judgment he 
will analyze from memory the man’s 
behavior, citing . specific acts and 
evaluating them. Unless he can do 
this the judgment he places upon the 
man is oper to question. So it is with 
grading.” A mark is a synthesis based 
upon an analysis of the elements com- 
posing the function graded. 
- Teachers frequently look upon grad- 
ing a8 an extra piece of work, as some- 
thing» to be done in addition to their 
regular job of instruction, and they. 
often feel that the time given to work- 
ing out any details for accurate 
grading is done at the expense of in- 
struction or of their own libefties. 
However, plans for obtaining records 
on some details are essential for even 
estimates that will have meaning. 


Experienced shopmen who beéome 
teachers frequently have an aversion 
for details of grading. They have 
worked in shops where the number of 
learners is comparatively small at any 
one time. From close contact with the 
leArners they are always in a position 
to know the abilities which have been 


“developed. 


_It\fs not necessary for them to de- 
vise any,system of marks for the com- 
parison of individual abilities with 
standards. Such comparisons exist in 
the mind of the shopman and he can 
give the apprentices under him indi- 
vidual recommendations at any time. 

In the school shop the situation is 
quite different. There is a large num- 
ber of students earrying-on in various 
jobs. All the work is laid out on an 
instructional basis rather than on a 
production basis. The learner is the 
product to be measured rather than 
the commercial. product of the shop. 

In order to keep an accurate account 
of the individual progress of the pupils 
in industrial schools and classes and 
to be able to make a statement relative 
to abilities and deficiencies at any 
stated time, it is necessary to devise a 
method of grading which will reflect, 
these details in a composite score. 

There is a closer relation between 
grading ‘and instruction than is ‘com- 
monly realized. by many teachers. 
Grading. means ‘evaluating the good 
and the bad points of the learner—the 
striking of a balance between abilities 
that make for efficiency and those posi- 
tive and negative qualities that detract 
from efficiency. 

Inability to give a grade based upon 
such “details indicates that the in- 


structor has not the necessary informa- . 


tion upon which to base instruction 
that ‘will meet best the needs of the 
individual learner. His abilities and 
inabilittes must be known in order to 
give him work that will be most effec- 
tive for his. development. These es- 
sential facts for the basis of grades 
should come as a part of the regular 
work of instruction. 
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Each Unit Subjected to Capital Requirements 
Such as Are Applied to Independent Establish- 


ments, Banking Specialist Explains 


‘By ALBERT A. ROSENSHINE 


Banking Department, State of California 


The California law also has a pro- 
vision for departmental banking with 


its strict supervision of savings depart- fi 
ment investments... Also unique = are 
the capital requirements for new, banks, 
which vary aceording to the population 
A 
California State banks, of which 
there are now 288, may be authorized 


HE best test of the adequacy of 

a banking law is/ the progress 

achieved under its provisions. 
California is now only exceeded by New 
York and Pennsylvania in banking 
development. 

Beginning with less than $1,000,000,- 
000 in State and nation@ bank resources 
in 1910, our State now boasts more than 
$4,000,000,000. 

Practically all this growth has been 
achieved under State charter. At the 
same time the faith of the depositors 
has been kept so that we can truthfully 
say that up to the present time not a 
cent has been lost by a savings depos- 
itor of a State bank in any completed 
liquidation. 

We feel that a basically sound bank- 
ing law has made this record possible. 
The California bank act which became 
law in 1909. contains a definite recog- 
nition of and provision for State-wide 
branch banking. Much of our expan- 
sion during, recent years has come 
through the medium of State-wide 
branch banking which was legalized in 
the original act. 
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All of the large branch banks in the 
State acquired their outside branches 
as members of the State system through 
either outright grant of permission to 
establish a new branch by the super- 
intendent of banks or absorption of 
previously independent banks. There 
are now 55 branch bank systems in 
the State, 42 of which are under State 
charters. 

The State - group’. operates 381 
branches, 290 of which are controlled 
by three large systems. Branch banks 
must’ meet in toto practically the same 


capital requirements according to loca- . 


tion as would be imposed upon a sim- 
ilar number of independent banks. 
Ratio of deposits to capital and sur- 
plus are likewise computed on @ loca- 
tion basis. Thus the branch bank is 
not accorded an advantage over the 
independent bank with which it may 


compete. 
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P ersuading Indians to Be Nursed ' 


Problems of Health Administration on Reservations 
By ELINOR D. GREGG 


Supervisor of Nurses, Federal Office of Indian Affatrs 


HERE are very few people now- 

adays who echo the sentiment of 

the man who said: “There is no 
good Indian but a dead Indian.” Time 
has erased the hatred of the frontiers- 
man and a more kindly appreciation of 
the good qualities of each race has 
enteréd into the relationships between 
both. 

Nowhere is this more in evidence 
than in the work of the public health 
nurses who are employed by the Indian 
Office in its program of conservation 
of health and prevention of disease. 
This program, with its somewhat gran- 
diloquent title, is being translated into 
very simple language and very elemen- 
tary procedures by the public health 
nurses~who are visiting the Indian 
homes where Indian mothers are doing 
their best for their children. 

How long has this service been going 
on? Where is it functioning? Are 
the results appreciable? 

For many years, even before the day 
of our present organization of public 
health work, the Federal Government 
recognized the need of Indian women 
to be helped in choosing better ways 
to iive; and provided field workers— 
matrons—to teach what they knew 
about the best ways to live. 

‘ But in the last seven years the pro- 
gram has been developed by public 
health nurses. The method of work 
found successful in the rural county 
is found equally practical on an Indian 
reservation. { 

There are now’50 such purses, and 
there is work enough for 100 more. 
Many of the same obstacles that seem 
insuperable in the isolated rural white 
groups are found equally difficult for 
the Indian. In some instances the In- 
dian has better medical facilities avail- 
‘able than his white neighbor, 

There may be among Indians, how- 
ever, a suspicion and distrust of gratu- 
ity service that is interwoven with-a 


leaning taward older racial habits of, 


thought; so that the successful nurse 
must be a successful salesman if the 
baby, sick with pneumonia, is to be 
bathed and allowed to sleep in plenty 
of cool, fresh ‘air. 

A. day’s work brings not only the 
problems of dealing with personalities, 
but there is also the choice of activities 
to “be made. The nurse asks herself: 

“Shah I visit a child who is sick with 
measles and help the mother give her 


of the city in which the bank is located. 
The minimum requirement is $50,000 
plus an additional $12,500 in surplus 
and contingent fund for the establish- 
ment of new banks in the smaller cities 
and towns. 


to do exclusively a commercial busi- 
ness or a savings business, or a trust 
business, or any combination of the 
three on a departmental plan. In the 
last instance each department - has its 
own capital set-up, which cannot be 
changed without permission of the 
superintendent of banks, and there is 
no mingling of assets even in case of 
dissolution. Each department is in 
effect a bank by itself. 

We now have 171 departmental banks, 
and the remaining 67 comprise 35 sav- 
ings banks, 19 commercial banks and 
13 trust companies. The State system 
has assets aggregating $1,753;000,000, 
of which $656,000,000 dre commercial, 
$1,083,000,000 are savings and. $14,000,- 
000 are trust assets. ° ; 

The keynote of the departmental sys- 
tem is found in thé protection -afforded 
the savings depositor, as the invest- 
ments of savings banks must meet the 
requirements of the bank act. The type 
and security of all loans, whether se- 


» cured by mortgage on real property or 


collateral, is specified. 
A 4g 


Bond. holdings must either come 4) 
Within the automatically legal ‘group 
such as United States, State, county, 
municipal and school bonds, or, in thé» 
éase of quasi-public and private cor- 
porate issues, must be certifed by the 
superintendent of banks a8 coming 
within the provisions of the law re- | 
garding security and earning capacity. ¥ 


* 


a bath; or shall I drive to a little school 
20 miles away in the desert, and ex- 
plain how to isolate a person with tu- - 
Seca so that others will not catch. 
it? t 
“Shall I take seven “people with eye 
disease to the specialist in the distant . 
city; or shall I examine: the vision of ‘|. > 
500 school children?” ¥ 

There are so many needs crowding | 
to be met in every day that we forget * 
the analytical terminology of the pro-) * 
gram of public health and are lost in : 
getting the day’s work done. es 

We find that in rural white commu- ! | 
nities a nurse i if she confines her- 
self to one or two types of activity, J | 
such’ as school nursing and maternal { 
hygiene, look after the needs of 5,000 
or 6,000 people, if they live within a 
reasonable area. But among Indians, 
where the nurse must meet every situ 
ation, and find an answer to all the 
problems—not only of managing the 
care of the sick, but ways to teach how 
to prevent sickness, how td. conserve 
health, how to awaken the desire to 
try new ways—we find that 600°to 1,000 
Indians will keep her busy. ; 

She must consult the grandfathers, 
inform the fathers, persuade the moth- 
ers, joke with the children. She must 
drive through the creeks, test the ice 
on the lake, avoid the deepest mud 
holes, escape the sand pits, crawl up 
the mountains and cautiously coast 
down into the canyons, ahd in one w 
or another get the Indian interested, 
eager, and’ full of faith in his: ability 
to achieve health for himself and his 
family. 

Vaccination, innoculation, isolation, 
quarantine, a balanced ration, care and | 
protection must all be interpreted and. ~ 
reduced to a simple lanation that’ | 
will be valid to the ms mind and + © 
the primitive environment. Many In- | 
dian groups are beyond this need, and | 
with their white neighbors see the value > . 
of the procedure but need help only in | 
getting it. : oh 

We turn to the State boards of health + 
for diagnositic clinics, health confer- ~ 
ences, and laboratory examinations for 
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the whole group of white and Indian. 
The public health nurse is one of the 
people on whom we depend to bring 
about the solution of these many situ- 
ations, which are some of the control- 
ling factors in the health of the we 
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